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PREFACE. 


Any person who has turned over Kugler’s “Hand- 
book of Painting” in the original German, must 
have been struck with the summary manner in 
which the Spanish, French, and English schools 
are treated. The first of the tliree is disposed of in 
twenty-four pages, the French school occupies 
twenty, and that of England claims no more than 
thirteen. The abridged history of each school is 
indeed given with truth and conciseness; but there 
is a total want of proportion between these parts of 
the book and those which treat of the Italian, Fle- 
mish, Dutch and German masters. It was a sense 
of this defect which led me, when I undertook to 
edit the second part of the translation of Kugler, to 
propose to myself the compilation of a sketch of 
the Spanish and French schools, such as might 
serve in some degree as a manual for travellers, and 
might afford a cursory view of the history of art in 
those countries. In fact, a Hand-book ought not 
to aim at more than this ; the reader should turn 
readily to the name and date of any artist, and see 
VOL. nr. b 
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where his principal works are to be found. He 
should likewise be able to arrive at the character 
and the relative place occupied by each master, 
whilst the general history of the school is shortly 
given. 

The reader is probably aware of the fact, that 
Kugler’s work is now in the course of publication 
in Germany, in a form somewhat different from that 
which it originally bore. In the new edition, the 
history of painting will be treated as a whole — not 
in separate schools. Such a plan is far better, in 
some respects, than that originally adopted by the 
author ; but, on the other hand, it is often less con- 
venient to the traveller who visits a particular coun- 
try for a short time only. 

I have said thus much, because I am anxious that 
no pretensions should be ascribed to my book which 
do not properly belong to it. It does not profess 
to contain profound reflections, or to aim at origin- 
ality. I have consulted the sources of knowledge 
which are open to every one, and I have endea- 
voured to take from them such information as I 
thought likely to be interesting or useful for my 
purpose. I have not scrupled to make extracts 
from authors whose opinions were worth having, or 
whose descriptions were characteristic, and I have 
for the most part avoided putting forward my own 
notions on the originality or merit of individual 
pictures — feeling that any such expression on the 
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part of a mere amateur is necessarily worth but 
little. It was not, however, right entirely to with- 
hold my own opinion, where personal observation 
warranted me in stating it. 

On this point I wish the reader to remember, that 
I have no acquaintance with the school of Valencia, 
except so far as its productions may be seen at 
Madrid. The schools of Madrid and Seville I have 
had opportunities of studying and appreciating. 
The notices of the school of Aragon, contained in 
the following pages, are taken from the 1 Oth volume 
of Minano’s “Topographical Dictionary of Spain,” 
where they are printed from a MS. of Cean Ber- 
mudez. In their Spanish shape, therefore, they are 
not readily accessible to the English reader ; and I 
believe I may say that, short as the account of 
Spanish painting given in this Hand-book is, it is 
the most complete which has appeared in England 
up to the present time. I am happy to hear that 
Mr. Stirling of Keir has completed a work of a far 
more elaborate character, which would make it im- 
possible for me to assert the same tiling if I were 
writing a few months hence. 

With regard to the French school, I cannot say 
that I bear any extraordinary love to its productions ; 
but I have endeavoured to give as full and as im- 
partial an account of its progress and its results as 
my information and limits would permit. Professor 
Waagen’s volume on Paris has never been translated 
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into English, though it is, in fact, a work far more 
useful to the mass of Englishmen than the same 
author’s hook on their own country. For one 
Englishman who sees the pictures in the private 
collections or country seats of England, twenty 
saunter through the Louvre with no sufficient guide. 
I have, therefore, without scruple extracted Waagen’s 
observations on Poussin, and on other French ar- 
tists ; and I have done so the more willingly, be- 
cause I mistrust my own impartiality. I must plead 
guilty to a prejudice in favour of colour — the qua- 
lity most deficient in French painting. When I look 
at a Poussin, I never feel sure that my judgment is 
not corrupted beforehand; or, at any rate, the effort 
to appreciate its beauties necessarily diminishes my 
enthusiasm. 

It may be thought that I have occasionally intro- 
duced irrelevant matter into the notes, and perhaps 
into the text. I trust that my errors in this respect 
are not numerous, and that some allowance will be 
made for an attempt to diminish the dryness of a 
mere list of names, places, and dates of the birth 
and death of each artist. I rather fear that no 
effort of mine can remove a fault which is in- 
herent in the plan of the book. Second-rate and 
third-rate masters must be named, and yet to dwell 
upon them is impossible : it follows inevitably, that 
page after page will resemble a catalogue to be re- 
ferred to rather than perused. 
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With regard to authorities, when no author is 
quoted, the reader may assume tlmtl take my inform- 
ation, with reference to Spanish art, from Cean Ber- 
mudez’s Dictionary. It is the less necessary to 
refer to it specially at every moment, because its 
alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to turn to 
any particular master. Palomino I have not relied 
on, though I have consulted him. Pacheco is a 
source less accessible to the general reader, and I 
am indebted for the loan of this very rare volume 
to Mr. Ford, whose Hand-book the reader will find 
quoted at every page. When the second edition of 
Mr. Ford’s work is not specially named, the refer- 
ences are made to the '-first, in two volumes. It is 
unnecessary for me to say any thing as to the value 
of that Hand-book — a value which the public has 
fully recognized, by the rapid disappearance of the 
first edition. In fact, it contains more informa- 
tion as to Spain than all the volumes of travels in 
that country put together ; and, I need not add, in 
a far more entertaining form. I owe at least as 
much to Mr. Ford’s correspondence and conversation 
as I do to his Hand-book. 

If the reader is desirous of knowing what hopes 
we have of gaining additional information respect- 
ing Spanish art, or, if he wishes to learn how far 
the political condition of the Peninsula is likely to 
rescue and deposit in the public galleries of Spain 
works hitherto unknown or inaccessible, I would 
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request his special attention to the Appendix which 
follows the text of this volume. 

I will close this preface with the following story, 
as illustrating the knowledge of Spanish pictures, 
and the taste for Velazquez prevailing in England 
at the present day. When General Meade’s pictures 
were exhibited at Christie’s this year, there was 
among them a large three-quarter length portrait of 
the Infanta Margarita Mariana of Austria. Before 
the sale, when the public were admitted to view the 
pictures, this one was hung so high as to make it 
utterly impossible to be certain what it was. The 
dress, too, is grotesque and unprepossessing. She is 
attired in court mourning — a huge hooped petticoat, 
and a sort of jacket of black, the latter of which is 
richly laced with white gimp, and has cut sleeves, so 
as to show the white satin dress underneath it. Her 
hair, or w r ig, is frizzed in the extraordinary style of 
the day, in regular rows of flaxen curls standing 
straight out on each side of her face, and at the top 
of her head a feather lies flat. She has no jewels but 
pearls, and one or two diamonds. I was not at the 
sale, but I presume the picture was taken down before 
it was actually brought to the hammer : be this as 
it may, some time after the sale a letter was re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this country from the best 
judge of Spanish pictures in Spain, in which the lat- 
ter says that he knows the picture well ; that it was 
one of those given by the late King Ferdinand VII. 
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to the Canon Cepero * of Seville, in exchange for 
the two large Zurbarans that now hang in the 
gallery at Madrid. When Cepero was in difficul- 
ties from his political opinions, it passed into the 
hands of Senor Rodenas, and was sold some years 
later by his widow to General Meade. The writer 
of this letter adds, “ It gives me but a very poor 
idea of the state of knowledge of the arts in Eng- 
land, when I see that a fine Velazquez has been 
sold for less money than many miserable daubs in 
the same collection have fetched.” But the reader 
will be desirous of knowing for what it really did 
sell. This Velazquez, in the year 1847, in the 
height of the season, at Christie’s, with all the 
dealers of London in the room, fetched thirteen 
guineas ! I have since seen the picture close, and 
I have no doubt whatever of its genuineness. It is 
slightly painted, without glazing or much finish ; 
but it is brilliant in touch, and thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the master. 

* Cepero is now Dean of Seville, and the head of the Local Commis- 
sion for the Fine Arts. He lives in Murillo’s house, and to him are 
owing whateves exertions have been made to rescue from plunder 
and neglect the fine pictures of Seville. 
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PRINCIPAL LITERARY MATERIALS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF THE SPANISH AND FRENCH 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


I. SPANISH SCHOOL. 

Antonio Palomino y Velasco : el Museo Pictorico y 
escala optica. 3 vols. in 2, fol. Madrid, 1795-6-7. 

A compendium of Palomino was printed in London in 1744, 
and there is sometimes bound up with it an account of the 
’ cities, churches, and convents in Spain where pictures are to 
be found. (1746.) 

Antonio Ponz : Viage de Espanay Viage fuera deEspana. 
18 vols. 12mo. Madrid, 1786-94. 

D. Juan Butron: Discursos Apologeticos. Madrid, 
1726. 

Vincencio Carducho : Dialogos de la Pintura. Madrid, 
1633. 

Francisco Pacheco : el Arte de la Pintura su anti- 
quedad y grand ezas. Sevilla, 1649. 

For the use of this book I have been indebted to Mr. Ford, in 
whose copy is the following note : — 

" This book is so extremely rare in Spain, that J oaquin Cortes, 
the Director of the Academy at Seville, in a search of twenty 
years had never been able to meet with a perfect copy. Mr. 
Williams, of Seville, (the best judge of Spanish paintings in 
that country,) had never been able, even in a longer period, 
to see any copy except the mutilated one of Cortes. 
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“ Mr. Heber’s library did not, I believe, contain a perfect copy. 
Pacheco is supposed to have been the mouthpiece of the 
Jesuits, in his observations on the manner in which sacred 
subjects ought to be painted.” 

Cean Bermudez (iv. 14) speaks of the book as very rare, and 
regrets that it has not been reprinted. Compare what is 
said at p. Ill of this Hand book. 

D. Felipe de Guevara : Comen tarios de la Pintura 
(published by Ponz). Madrid, 1788. 

Cean Bermudez : Diccionario Historico de los mas 
ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en Espana. 
6 vols. 12mo. Madrid, 1800. 

This is the best authority on Spanish art, and a most useful 
work in every respect. 

Cean Bermudez : Descripcion artistica de la Catedrai 
de Sevilla. 12mo. Seville, 1804. 

I have referred in the Preface to the notices of the Aragonese 
school by this writer contained in Mina&o. 

Richard Cumberland : Anecdotes of Eminent Spanish 
Painters. 2 vols. lQmo. London, 1782. And Ca- 
talogue of the Pictures of the King of Spain. 1787. 

Antony Raphael Mengs, first painter to his Catholic 
Majesty Charles III., his works, translated from the 
Italian, published by Chevalier Don Joseph Nicholas 
dAzara, Spanish Minister at Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1796. 

M. O’Neill : Dictionary of Spanish Painters. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, (Simpkin and Marshall,) 1834. 

F. Quilliet: Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols. 
Paris, 1816. 

Schepeler : Beitrage zu der Gesehiclite Spaniens ent- 
haltend Ideen und Notizen fiber Kfinste und Spa- 
nische Maler. 8vo. Aachen u. Leipzig, 1828. 
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LITERARY MATERIALS. xiii 

Louis Viardot: Notices sur les principaux Peintres de 
1’Espagne. Ouvrage servant de texte aux gravures 
de la Galerie Aguado. 

By the same Author : Les Musees d’Espagne, d’Angle- 
terre, et d’ltalie. 

Catalogo de los Cuadros del Beal Museo de Pintura y 
Escultura de S. M. Compiled by Don Pedro de 
Madrazo. Madrid, 1843. 2nd edit. 1845. 

Besides this catalogue, there is the great lithographic work of 
the pictures in the Museum of Madrid. 

Ford: Hand-book of Spain. 2 vols. Murray. 1845. 
2nd edit. 1 vol. 1847. 

Mr. Ford also wrote the article "Velazquez” in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia. 

The article on Spanish painters in the Foreign Quarterly 
Beview, No. XXVI., May, 1834, was written by the 
author of this volume. 


II. FRENCH school. 

Felibien : Entretiens sur les vies et les ouvrages des 
plus excellens Peintres. 4to. 2 vols. Paris, 1688. 
Bepublished, with the Lives of the Architects, at 
Amsterdam, in 1705 in 6 vols. 12mo, and at Tre- 
voux in 1712, in C vols. 12mo. 

De Piles: Abrege de la vie des Peintres. 12mo. 
Paris, 1712. 

D'Argenyille : Abrege de la vie des plus fameux 
Peintres. Paris, 1745. 3 vols. in 4to, and 4 vols. 

in 8vo. 
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Xiv LITERARY MATERIALS. 

Gault de St. Germain : Trois siecles de la Peinture 
Fra^aise. 8vo. Paris, 1808. 

A useful book, though* sometimes inaccurate as to dates. It is 
now not common. 

Gault de St. Germain : Vie de Nicolas Poussin, con- 
sidere comme chef de lecole Fran^aise. Didot. 
Paris, 8 vo, 1806. 

Quatremere de Quincy : Collection de Lettres de Nico- 
las Poussin. Paris, 8vo, 1824. 

I have used the Catalogue of the Louvre of 1846, in which the 
numbers appear to be the same as they were when Waagen’s 
third volume on Paris was published. The title of this 
volume is as follows : — “ Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in 
Paris, von Dr. G. F. Waagcn. Berlin, 1839.” It forms the 
third of the series in which the work on England makes 
the two first. The edition of Diderot referred to is that of 
his works, in 8vo, published in 1821. The remarks on the 
Salons and on Painting are contained in the 8th, 9th, and 
10th volumes. 
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HAND-BOOK 


OP TIIR 

HISTORY OF PAINTING 

IN SPAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON SPANISH PAINTING. 

Before I enter on the history of Spanish painting, 
and enumerate the masters who make up the schools 
of Spain, it is essential to say something on the pecu- 
liarities of Spanish art as distinguished from that of the 
rest of Europe. It must be understood that in doing 
this we look to the time when the great masters of 
Spain had assumed an independent position, and had 
cast off the conventional and academic gloss of those 
who cultivated painting on the principles of the Italians. 
The character of the school is not complete until it had 
put forth its own genuine strength ; and that character 
is not marred or effaced by the occasional influence of 
foreign example. It is no doubt true that Vandyke, 
through Pedro de Moya, worked on Murillo : Velazquez 
studied in Italy ; but, with all this, the foundation of the 
VOL. m. b 
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power of Murillo and Velazquez is of native growth, 
and its main element is of a naturalist character. Spain, 
and Spain only, pervades their works : there are defects 
as well as beauties, indigenous in the soil in which the 
tree was planted, but its products are at least peculiar to 
the climate. They do not result from the accidental 
efforts of some one or two individuals, who studied the 
art or the scenery of other lands, and shed on their own 
country a glory essentially of foreign origin and foreign 
character. The contrast, in tliis respect, with the best 
painters of the French school is very strong. If we treat 
Nicholas Poussin and Claude and Gaspar as Frenchmen, 
and add to them Le Sueur and Philip de Champagne, 
we shall trace but little in their works which is really 
French, or which is common to them all*. The pic- 
tures of some of them have never been equalled in their 
respective departments, but taken together they have 
no national character. In the works of Mignard and 
Le Brun in the seventeenth, and in those of David and 
his scholars in the eighteenth century, the case is dif- 
ferent. In both the last sets of masters there is cer- 
tainly an element characteristic of their country ; whe- 
ther in either case it be one which is consistent with 
genuine excellence in art may be doubted. 

No one ever walked through a large collection of 
genuine Spanish pictures without feeling that a peculiar 


• Perhaps I have stated this too generally : the pedantic classicism 
of N. Poussin has certainly something peculiarly congenial with tho 
French taste in other matters, and contains the germ of much that 
characterizes David and the later French school — but I shall return 
to this subject hereafter. 
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solemnity, and what may be called an ascetic spirit, per- 
vaded the works around him. The “ Beggar Boys ” of 
Murillo, rejoicing in water-melon and meny in the free- 
dom of their rags, may seem to convey a different im- 
pression, hut they are themselves exceptions to the 
general rule ; such pictures are rarely or never met with 
in Spain, though the same element of street life is seen 
as an accessory in many of Murillo’s more serious 
works. It is probable too that a large number of those 
current under his name in foreign countries were exe- 
cuted by his followers Meneses, Tobar, or Villavicencio. 
Be this as it may, the prevailing tone of Spanish 
pictures is one of gloom and severity : you feel as Pa- 
checo says he did with regard to Campaha’s Descent 
from the Cross — afraid to be alone with it in a gloomy 
chapel (“ temiendo estar solo en una capilla oscura")*. 
Joined with all this there sometimes meets us an ex- 
pression of enthusiastic devotion, so that the whole 
result expresses the characteristic spirit of Spanish re- 
ligion, which united the gloom of St. Dominic with the 
mystical fervour of St. Ignatius or St, Teresa. 

The principal elements which composed the Spanish 
nation are such as rendered this combination of stern- 
ness and enthusiasm natural and easy. The haughty 
spirit of those Castilian nobles who formed the domi- 
nant type of the northern portions of the Spanish 
people, is seen clearly in their national ballads, and 
may be illustrated by the pretension of the grandees 
to wear their hats in the presence of their sovereign. 
With this was joined the enthusiastic temperament of 
* Pacheco, Arte de la Pintnra, p. 57. 
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southern Spain, whilst all tendency to open sensualism 
was, since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, kept down 
by the constant pressure of the one Spanish institution — 
the Inquisition. I say the one Spanish institution, because 
it was the single common bond and link which united into 
one monarchy all the scattered kingdoms and lordships 
making up what we call “ Spain.” It was easily imposed : 
when men are fighting day by day with the enemies of their 
faith on their own soil, their religious feeling is kept from 
stagnating by the constant current of national hatred , which 
stirs it up and preserves its sincerity. Italy was half hea- 
then in spirit when the Spaniards were struggling in a 
crusade against the inveterate enemies of Christendom. 
The zeal therefore for purity of doctrine was maintained 
at such a pitch, that the royal authority found little dif- 
ficulty in carrying out at once its own interests and 
those of the church. An alliance was formed between 
these two elements of pow r er. The Inquisition borrowed 
the kingly sword to put down heresy and misbelief, 
whilst it lent to the crown what was quite as valuable — 
the sanction of religion to a royal tribunal paramount 
to all the constitutional powers of the various states 
composing the Spanish monarchy *. 

This institution, in its spiritual capacity, watched over 

• The action of the Inquisition on the constitutional liberties of 
Aragon, is shown in the case of Antonio Perez. Charles V. felt 
the value of this tribunal to himself when he negotiated with the 
Pope before the Edict of Worms; his readiness to act against 
Luther was part of the price paid to the Pope for the control by 
the crown of the Inquisition in Spain. See Ranke’s History of the 
Reformation ; and compare his F'ursten and Volker, vol.i. s. 238, iii. 
21, and more especially iii. s. 189. 
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thought, and over all the means by which thought could 
be expressed to others : its control over the former was of 
course imperfect * ; its power over the latter was rigor- 
ously and successfully exercised. Speech, the press, and 
the pencil, were guarded with severity and vigilance. Our 
business at present is with the manner in which it regu 
lated the exercise of the fine arts, and it is worth while 
to dwell for a short time on this portion of the subject, 
since it is in itself curious, and since it accounts in some 
degree for the peculiar impression created by the pic- 
tures of the Spanish school. 

A strong and enthusiastic feeling of a religious cha- 
racter lias often inspired the fine arts : we owe to 
such sentiments the finest and purest productions of 
modern painting — those which bear the impress of the 

* The joint operation of auricular confession and the Inquisition 
in depressing and keeping under the intellect and the spirit is well 
told by a sufferer in Doblado’s letters. I have referred to the haughty 
tone assumed by the nobles in the older Spanish ballads — as illus- 
trating the change effected by the Inquisition, let us compare the 
spirit implied in such words as those attributed to Bernardo del Car- 
pio, (Duran, iv. p. 155,) when he says, in the presence of Alphonso 
the Chaste, whom he had bearded on his throne — 

" nadie se mueva 

Que soy Bernardo, y mi espada 
A ninguno se sujeta,” 

with the condition of the Spanish grandees, in the time of Philip II. 
or Philip III. The words of Tacitus were never more applicable than 
they are to this contrast — “ DedimuB profecto grande patientiae docu- 
mentum ; et sicut vetus cetas vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset, ita 
nos quid in servitute, adempto per inquisitioneB et loquendi audiendique 
commercio. Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam 
in nostra, potestate esset oblivisci quam tacere.” Agric. 2. 
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Umbrian school still strong upon them, whilst they 
have mingled with the original type the truth to nature 
and the greater freedom of Raphael’s middle time. Pro- 
gress in art, however, implies the study of nature ; the 
study of nature and the exhibition of its results have con- 
tinually shocked the rigid asceticism of a severe morality 
— a morality which makes indecency depend on the 
simple fact of exposure, not on the feeling in which the 
work is conceived. Scrupulous persons often appear 
unconscious that in this, as in other things, it is easy to 
observe the letter and to violate the spirit. A picture 
or a statue may be perfectly decent, so far as regards 
drapery, and yet suggest thoughts and ideas far more 
objectionable than those resulting from the contempla- 
tion of figures wholly unclothed. Still it must be owned 
that such a jealousy of the arts might reasonably exist 
in Italy at the end of the 1 5th and the beginning of the 
16th centuries, in the days of Alexander VI., Julius II., 
and Leo X. ; when all the abominations of heathenism 
prevailed at Rome in practice, and when Christianity 
can hardly be said to have existed in theory *. Art, 
however, although not the corrupter, was, like every- 
thing else, corrupted by the poison which tainted the 
mind of the Italians of that period ; we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that Savonarola f and the “Piagnoni” at 

* See Baake Papate, ii. a. 73 ; who quotes from Caracciolo’s MS. 
life of Paul IV., “ In quel tempo non pareva fosse galantuomo e 
buon Cortegiano colui che de’ dogmi della chiesa non aveva qualche 
opinion erronea ed hcretica.” 

f Compare Bio l’Art Chr&ienne, p. 327 and following pages. M. 
Angelo, however, was a reader of Savonarola as well as a corre- 
spondent of Aretin. See Bunsen's B.om. ii. Th. 2, i. 280 n. 
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Florence, when they burnt the “ accursed tiling ” ( ana- 
thema ) in the public market-place, should have included 
the profane and indecent productions of the pencil 
among the objects thus proscribed. It would have been 
strange if, amidst such universal depravity, art, inter- 
woven as it was with the feelings and the thoughts of 
the Italians of those days, had escaped unsullied by the 
general pollution. Still it was against the abuses and the 
excesses of art that these efforts were directed, and the re- 
action in the Catholic Church under Paul IV., whilst it 
gave a somewhat different character to the subjects and 
to their treatment in the later schools, cannot be said 
to have acted on the cultivation of either painting or 
sculpture with any repressive force. The feeling of the 
Puritans in this country was less important in itself, and 
is of little moment in the general history of art, though 
it tended to check its cultivation in England, and dis- 
persed the collection of Charles I. 

But in Spain the case was wholly different. There it 
was no transient insurrection of a purer morality against 
the vicious extravagances of a particular period, but a 
constant and uniform pressure exerted without intermis 
sion on all the means of developing and cultivating the 
human mind, or of imparting its sentiments to others. 
Pacheco repeats the well-known story relating to the 
figure of Minos in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo *. 
Biagio da Cesena, master of the ceremonies to Paul III., 

• Arte de la Pintura, p. 229 ; for the story itself, sec Bunsen’s 
Bom. ii. Th. 1, s. 291, who says that he can find no authority for 
the story older than Eichardson. Pacheco’s repetition of it shows 
that it was widely spread and was current at a much earlier date. 
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remonstrated against the indecency of the fresco on the 
point of being finished ; the painter in revenge placed the 
dignitary in hell as Minos, with long ears and a tail. A 
complaint to the Pope produced no other result than the 
answer that he was sorry for him, but could not help 
him out, since the Pope’s power extended no further 
than purgatory. The contrast between Italian and 
Spanish Catholicism is well illustrated by such stories 
as this. 

What was done by the Inquisition was done in 
earnest. Painting and sculpture came in for their 
share of restriction, and the nature of the discipline 
to which they were subjected may be gathered from 
the work of Pacheco. Many of the express precepts 
given by him were the result of traditional types, 
and their observation was probably considered as not 
absolutely essential to enable a picture to pass the 
censure of the official inspector. An expression of opi- 
nion, however, from a person armed with this species of 
authority, must have been understood as a command ; 
and the principles of decorum recognized by the tribunal 
under which he acted, may be safely inferred from the 
rules which he lays down. The genius of the national 
school of Spain cannot be properly comprehended with- 
out some understanding of the tone of legendaiy feeling 
natural to its people, and sustained by the constant in- 
fluence of the clergy as well as by the institutions of 
the country. 

Pacheco thus describes his peculiar fitness for offering 
advice on the decorum necessary to be observed in sacred 
pictures. “ My remarks will serve as salutary counsel, 
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offered as they are at the age of seventy ; all that is best 
and most assured in them is principally owing to the 
sacred religion of the Company of Jesus, which has per 
fected them. I find myself at this moment rich in 
hints and observations, the result of the advice and 
approval of the wisest men since the year 1605. It 
will not, therefore, appear alien from my profession to 
point out to Christian painters the method which they 
ought to pursue, more especially since I find myself 
honoured with a particular commission from the Holy 
Tribunal of the Inquisition, to denounce the errors com- 
mitted in pictures of this class by the ignorance or the 
wickedness of artists. This commission was made out 
and sealed on the 7th of March, 1618 : a part of it runs 
as follows : — ‘In consideration of our regard for the per- 
son of Francisco Pacheco, inhabitant of this city, an 
excellent painter, and brother of Juan Perez Pacheco, 
Familiar of this Holy Office, and having regard to his 
wisdom and prudence — We give him commission and 
charge him henceforward that he take particular care to 
inspect and visit the paintings of sacred subjects which 
may stand in shops or in public places.’ It then goes 
on to say, that if I find anything to object to in them, I 
am to take the pictures before My Lords, the Inquisitors, 
in order that they, having seen them, may take such 
order as may be fitting therein ; and it concludes with 
the words — ‘ and for this end we give him a commission 
such as is of right required.’ ”* 


* Pacheco, Arte de la Pintura, p. 470; compare Ford, Hand- 
book, p. 115. 

B 8 
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Having thus established Pacheco’s undoubted right to 
be heard on this subject, I shall proceed to give the 
reader an idea of some of the advice which he thinks it 
necessary to offer to artists. 

Like Biagio da Cesena, he is of course grievously 
offended by the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo : not 
only the indecency of so many naked figures shocks him, 
but he severely censures other gross improprieties *. 
Thus he says : “ As to placing the damned in the air, 
fighting as they are one with another, and pulling 
against the devils, when it is matter of faith that they 
must want the free gifts of glory, and cannot, therefore, 
possess the requisite lightness or agility — the impro- 
priety of this mode of exhibiting them is self-evident. 
Wijh regard, again, to the angels without wings and the 
saints without clothes, although the former do not pos- 
sess the one and the latter will not have the other, yet 
since angels without wings are not known to us, and our 
eyes do not allow us to see the saints without clothes, as 
we shall hereafter, there can be no doubt that this again, 
is improper.” In another passage, he expressly states 
that the Angel in the Annunciation is not to be painted 
as if he were coming down, falling, or flying with his 
legs uncovered, as some represent him, but is to be 
decently clothed, kneeling with both knees on the 
ground, with all respect and humility, before his Lady 
and Sovereign Queen f . It is moreover highly indecent 
and improper, having regard to their nature, to paint 
angels with beards J. 

r 

• Piicheco, p. 225. f Ibid. p. 4D8. J Ibid. p. 478. 
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On the general question of how an artist is to acquire 
sufficient skill in the figure without exposing himself to 
risks which the Inspector of the Inquisition is bound to 
deprecate, Pacheco is a good deal embarrassed. “ I 
seem,” he says, “ to hear some one asking me, ‘ Seiior 
Painter, scrupulous as you are, whilst you place before 
us as examples the ancient artists who contemplated the 
figures of naked women in order to imitate them per- 
fectly, and whilst you charge us to paint well, what 
resource do you afford us?’ I would answer — ‘Seiior 
Licentiate, this is what I would do ; I would paint the 
feces and hands from nature, with the requisite beauty 
and variety, after women of good character ; in which, in 
my opinion, there is no danger. With regard to the 
other parts, I would avail myself of good pictures, 
engravings, drawings, models, ancient and modem 
statues, and the excellent designs of Albert Durer ; so 
that I might choose what was most graceful and best 
composed without running into danger.’”* 

Pacheco, it is evident, did not consider the peril to 
which those were exposed who prepared the works of 
art of which the Catholic painter was to avail himself. 
So far as regards Albert Durer, indeed, and the ancients, 
they were probably, in his opinion, too far gone on other 
grounds to be much the worse for any little exposure 
to evil in drawing the naked figure ; but it must be con 
fessed it is a little hard on the masters who furnish these 
models for the painters of Spain, that they are to be 
thrust forward as a forlorn hope, whilst the others profit 
by their labours without incurring the same danger. 

* Pacheco, p. 272. 
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Risk, indeed, there may be, even in the pictures consulted 
by the devout artist ; witness the story which Pacheco 
tells of the bishop who had been in the Indies, and said 
he would rather stand a hurricane in the Gulf of Ber- 
muda than perform mass again opposite to a certain 
picture of the Last Judgment in the Augustine convent 
at Seville, executed by Martin de Vos, in 1570*. Nor 
are awful examples wanting to warn the painter who 
may be inclined to transgress the strict limits of 
decorum ; such as that which is given in the story 
quoted from Martin de Roa, in his “ Estado de las 
Animas en Purgatorio." A painter, it seems, had in 
his youth, at the request of a gentleman, executed an 
improper picture. After the painter's death this picture 
was laid to his charge, and it was only through the 
intercession of those saints whom he had at various 
times painted, that he got off with severe torments in 
Purgatory. Whilst there, however, he contrived to ap- 
pear to his confessor, and prevailed on him to go to the 
gentleman for w hom the picture was painted, and entreat 
him to bum it. The request was complied with, and the 
painter then got out of purgatory f. The Inquisition of 


* Pacheco, p. 201 ; compare Ford’s Hand-book, p. 116. This 
picture is now in the Museum at Seville ; the date of 1670 is upon 
it. Mr. Ford tells me (for I have no recollection of the picture 
myself, though I must have seen it), that the lady who frightened 
the bishop is very easily distinguished. 

+ I have given this story from the two versions, one in Pacheco, 
p. 272 ; the other in Carducho, p. 121. The latter author enforces 
the same moral by other examples of a similar kind, and by the 
opinions of a number of learned authorities, p. 123 ; compare Ford, 
Hand-book, p. 116, 
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course took care that the sanction necessary to enforce de- 
corum was not left entirely to Purgatory, hut that errors 
of this kind were visited in this world also ; thus we find 
that a painter had a penance inflicted on him at Cordova 
for painting “ Our Lady at the foot of the Cross with a 
verdugado," (that is, a hooped petticoat, close at the 
hips and gradually widening,) “with ajubon de puntas," 
(perhaps a pointed boddice,) “ and with a saffron-coloured 
head-dress ; ” St. John had “ calzas ataeadas," (panta- 
loons,) and a “ jubon con agujetas," (doublet with points). 
This chastisement Pacheco considers as richly deserved*. 
A painter, who was otherwise extremely devout, erred 
greatly in like manner, in a picture in the Carthusian 
convent near Seville. This was Don Luis Pasqual, who 
in his Marriage of the Virgin, represented her, without 
any mantle, in a Venetian petticoat, fitting veiy close m 
the waist, covered with knots of coloured ribbon, and 
with wide round sleeves, (“ mangas grandes de rueda,") 
“ a dress,” our author adds, “ in my opinion very unbe- 
coming the gravity and dignity of tliis our Sovereign 
Lady.”f 

Certain it is that the old German painters must have 
changed their treatment of sacred subjects, or they 
would have led but a sorry life in Spain. 

It need scarcely be said, that the precepts as to the 
proper mode of painting the Virgin are innumerable. 
The greatest caution against any approach to nudity is 


• Pacheco, p. 456. 

f Ibid. p. 496 ; compare Cean Bermudez Diccion. ii. p. 178. 
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of course requisite*. Nay, Pacheco says — “What can 
be more foreign from the respect which we owe to the 
purity of Our Lady the Virgin, than to paint her sitting 
down, with one of her knees placed over the other, and 
often with her sacred feet uncovered and naked ? (Let 
thanks be given to the Holy Inquisition, which com- 
mands that this liberty should be corrected).” We 
scarcely ever, therefore, in Spanish pictures see the 
feet of the Virgin. Carducho speaks more particu- 
larly on the impropriety of painting the Virgin unshod, 
since it is manifest that Our Lady was in the habit of 
wearing shoes, as is proved by “the much venerated 
relic of one of them from her divine feet in the Cathe-; 
dral of Burgos.” f 

It is not necessary to go through, in detail, the rules 
for representing properly the various events of the Vir- 
gin’s life, beginning, of course, with that leading point 
of Spanish devotion — the Immaculate Conception — a sub- 
ject so often and so beautifully executed by Murillo. In 
painting this subject, the Virgin was to be from twelve 
to thirteen year's of age, of surpassing beauty and clothed 
in blue and white : she is often placed in the crescent 
moon and tramples under her feet the dragon, as the 
woman in the Revelations J. 

* Pacheco, p. 486, p. 189 ; compare Hand-book, p. 212. I take 
the rule of not showing the Virgin’s feet to apply to such subjects as 
those of the Conception and the pictures in which she appeared in 
full dignity. If the feet were never shown at all, one does not see 
how the fact of her wearing shoes or not was material. 

t Carducho, p. 117 ; compare Pacheco, p. 491. 

t See Rev. xii. 1 ; compare S u Bemardi opera (Antwerp, fol. 
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Pacheco* does not appear to approve of the common 
subject of St Anne teaching the Virgin to read ; a sub- 
ject painted by Roelas in the Merced Calzada at Seville. 
His reasons are curious : after admitting that the Virgin 
might have assumed the outward show of learning 
from her mother out of humility, on the same principle 
that Christ remained subject to his parents, he goes on 
to say — “ There can be no doubt that the glory and 

1609) p. 262. Sermo de beata Maria: “ Mulier amicta sole et Iona 
sob pedibus ejus— in capite ejus corona s tell arum duodecim.” St 
Bernard, however, was an opponent of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception ; see his Letter to the Canons of Lyons (Ep. clxxiv.) 
p. 1539. He says, cogently enough, “ Si igitur ante conceptum sui 
sanetificari minime potuit, quoniam non erat ; sed nec in ipso quidem 
conceptu propter peccatum quod inerat ; restat ut post conceptum 
in utero jam existens sanctificationem accepisse credatur : quas 
excluso peccato sanctam fecerit nativitatem non tamen ct conceptum.” 
The reader may refer to Pacheco, p. 482 ; Hand-book, p. 266 ; and 
to Doblado’s Letters, p. 25 and note A, as well a a to Zuftiga, Anales 
de Sevilla, iv. 265 , for the manner in which the Papal Brief, recog- 
nizing their favourite mystery, was received by the inhabitants of 
Seville. With regard to the dragon, Pacheco says he avoided it if 
he could (p. 484). Ribadineira (Flos Sanctorum, p. 26 ) thus speaks 
of the Immaculate Conception : “ Deua cnim tanta illam sum gratia: 
copia inundavit, quanta dccuit earn, quae jam Dei filio mater erat 
destinata, quseque superbum Stvgii draconis caput erat obtritura.” 
That the Immaculate Conception still preserves its hold in some coun- 
tries, is shown by a pamphlet published at Liege in 1835 , on the mi- 
racles wrought by a medal stamped with its emblems. The Corsicans, 
m the eighteenth century, after the refusal of the King of Spain to 
accept the sovereignty of the island, placed their state under the pro- 
tection of “the Immaculate Conception.” Valery compares this to 
the Florentines choosing Christ as their Gonfaloniere ; but there is 
something far bolder in the idea of submitting to the abstraction of 
an event. See Valery, Voyage en Corse, i. p. 91. 

* Pacheco, p. 490. 
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perfection of the Virgin mast have been too great for 
her to need the teaching of mere created beings ; for 
coming professedly to receive instruction from her 
mother goes to show some imperfection in her nature, 
and denotes ignorance of that which is taught. Now 
God accumulated in her all the privileges which he 
had diffused among all his creatures ; from the first 
instant of her most pure conception she possessed per- 
fect use of reason, free will, and contemplation ; she saw 
the divine essence ; science, natural and supernatural, 
was poured into her, more abundantly than it was 
granted to Adam or to Solomon.” Under these cir- 
cumstances it is clear that Pacheco is right as to the 
impropriety of representing the Virgin as learning to 
read of her mother. In like manner, Maria de Agreda 
maintained that if the Virgin did not talk from the time 
of her birth, it was not because she was unable, but be- 
cause she did not choose to do so *. 

Pacheco in his rules for the Annunciation mentions, 
of course, the lilies which are so constant an accessory 
in this scene. He says that the lily in the hand of the 
angel signifies the exaltation of the Virgin from the 
state of lowliness to the great and lofty dignity of Queen 
of Heaven -f\ If the reader will refer to the Quarterly 

* See Bayle, Diet. art. Agreda, note A. 

+ Pacheco, p. 499 ; compare Qy. Rev. lxii. p. 130 ; Ford’s Hand- 
book, p. 267. The passage quoted from the old ballad of Tristan will 
explain what is meant : — 

“ Alii nace un arboledo 
Que azucena se llamaba 
Cualquier muger que la come 
Luego se siente preftada.” — Duran, iv. 22. 
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Review, he will find an allusion of a more recondite 
character, and which is probably the right one. 

The attention bestowed by artists on the pictures of 
the Virgin was, as might be expected, repaid by an occa- 
sional miracle, of which the following may serve as a 
specimen : — A painter was engaged in a chapel of a 
church in finishing a picture of the Virgin, of whom he 
had already completed the face, half the body, and one 
arm. Whilst he was proceeding with the hand holding 
the child, the planks of the scaffolding, on which he 
stood at a great height from the ground, suddenly gave 
way : the artist, with perfect faith, exclaimed to the 
image, “ Holy Virgin, hold me up ! ” — No sooner had he 
uttered the words than the figure stretched out from 
the wall the arm which was already painted, and held 
the painter fast. The scaffold, with all the apparatus, 
fell to the ground with such a crash that the persons in 
the church rushed in, thinking that the roof had fallen : 
to their astonishment they saw the Virgin, whose figure 
was not yet entirely painted, with her arm coming out 
from the wall and holding up the artist. Amid exclam- 
ations of devotion and surprise they fetched a ladder 
and took the painter down, when the Virgin quietly 
drew her arm back again into the picture *. 

Lope de Vega, in his Hymn to the Virgin, in the Peregrino en su 
Patria, p. 21, addresses her as "Palma de Nazareth, limpia azu- 
cena.” 

* Pacheco, p. 119. The reader will be reminded of the celebrated 
miracle of St. Vincent Ferrer, who seeing a mason foil from the top of 
a house, though he wished to save him, did not venture to do so 
without the permission of his superior. The man was suspended in 
mid-air; St. Vincent went back to his convent, obtained leave to per- 
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In discussing the proper manner of painting the na- 
tivity of Christ, Pacheco says that he is always much 
affected (“ causa me gran compassion ”) at seeing the 
infant Jesus represented naked in the arms of his mo- 
ther. The impropriety of this, he urges, is shown by 
the consideration that St. Joseph had an office, and it is 
not possible that poverty should have obliged him to 
forego those comforts for his child, which scarcely the 
meanest beggars are without *. 

One fertile subject of dispute among the artists and 
theologians of Pacheco’s day, appears to have been the 
proper method of representing the nails by which Christ 
was affixed to the cross. I should scarcely think it de- 
sirable to dwell on this point if it were not for the very 
characteristic arguments with which the opinions on 
either side are supported. Doubtful points of sacred 
history, not recorded expressly in Scripture, are held 
by the Spanish writers to be best settled by au- 
thentic visions: for instance, the dress of the Vir- 
gin, in representing the Immaculate Conception, is 
to be blue and white, for in this dress she appeared 
to Dona Beatrix de Silva, a Portuguese nun, who 
founded the order of the Immaculate Conception -f. 
Thus, too, the nature of our Lord s sufferings, when 1 
crowned with thorns, is established by a special revela- 

form the miracle, came back again and let the mason down. See 
Ford’s Hand-book, p. 448. I am afraid the miracle of the image, in' 
the text, does not rest on any great anthority. Pacheco cites Lope 
de Vega, and it will be found accordingly in his “ Pcregrino en su 
Patna,” p. 96. 

• See Pacheco, p. 484 ; compare 605, 506. 

+ Ibid. p. 482. 
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tion to St. Bridget*. In the ease of the number of 
nails used in attaching Christ to the cross, Pacheoo 
argues strongly for four, and supports his own views 
by appending an essay written by Don Francisco de 
Rioja, who appeals to the visions of St. Bridget in this 
matter also f. He attributes the heresy of three nails to 
the Albigenses, and cites Bellarmine in favour of the 
four; but the strongest argument in this case too is 
taken to be the fact that the stigmata of St. Francis, 
which were not mere wounds, but actual protuberances 
representing the nails, were four in number \ : had these 
marks been wounds only, they would clearly have proved 
nothing. Ribadineira expressly says, “ Relicta quoque 
fuerunt in ejus manibus pedibusque davorum capita 
rotunda et nigra ; ipsa vero acumina oblonga, retorta et 
quasi repercussa, quae de ipsa came surgentia carnem 

* Pacheco, p. 536. + Ibid. p. 596. 

J Ibid. p. 601. My object is not to enter into these points 
themselves, but simply to illustrate the spirit which pervaded the 
Spanish school of painting. It may be observed, however, that as a 
matter of antiquity and tradition Pacheco is probably right. Accord- 
ing to M. Didron, (Manuel d’Iconographie Chretienne, p. 196, note,) 
the placing the feet one over the other, and fastening them with one 
nail, was not introduced till the 12th or 13th century. So far as the 
Homan custom goes, it appears from the passage in the Mostellaria of 
Plautus that each limb was fastened separately : — 

“ Ego dabo ei talentum, primus qui in crucem ercucurrerit ; 

Sed ea lege ut offigantur bis pedes, bis brachia.” — II. i. 12. 

It must be added, however, that Lipsius (de Cmce, cap. ix.) puts a 
different interpretation on these lines. Gregory Nazianzen, who 
lived in the 4th century, calls the cross rglniXor ; and the 

legend of the Invention of the Cross, as given by Lord Lindsay in 
his ^Sketches of Christian Art, implies three nails, sec. 1, p. lxxiii. 
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Leliquam excedebant.” * Carducho does not appear to 
think the question material f, but Palomino is decidedly 
in favour of the three instead of four nails J. He, too, feels 
the necessity of supporting his views by the precise tes- 
timony of some recent saint, but he cites one of more 
than doubtful authority — Maria de Agreda; indeed, 
he quotes her with a reservation that he only assents to 
what she says in so far as that assent is warranted by 
the state of her cause (at Rome), by the decrees of the 
church, and of Pope Urban VIII. § 

I shall have occasion to speak hereafter of the effect 
of the principles of the Spanish school, as they are mani- 
fested in the works of individual artists. We are told 
that Luis de Vargas was a model of Christian piety. 
He confessed and communicated constantly ; showed the 

* Ribadineira, Flos Sanctorum, Cologne, 1630, fol. p. 488, in vita 
Sti. Francisci. Octob. 4. 

+ Carducho, p. 114. 

% Palomino, ii. p. 226. 

§ I have already referred to some of the views of Maria de Agreda 
respecting the Virgin. As Bavle says, the only wonder is that the 
Sorbonne confined itself to saying that her proposition was false, rash, 
and contrary to the doctrine of the gospel, when she taught that God 
gave the Virgin all he could, and that he could give her all his own 
attributes except the essence of the Godhead. The condemnation of 
Maria de Agreda’s life of the Virgin was not carried in the Sorbonne 
without the greatest opposition and tumult. The book was also cen- 
sured at Rome, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Spanish am- 
bassador. The Spanish feeling, with reference to the Virgin, and 
more particularly to the doctrine of her Immaculate Conception, went 
too far for the rest of Catholic Europe : it was impossible for the Pope 
and the French Church to sanction at once the absurdities that Spain 
was quite ready to adopt. Sec Bayle, Diet. art. Agreda ; Biographie 
Univ. ; and Southey’s Tale of Paraguay, note to Canto iv. st. 17. 
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greatest humility, and at his death all sorts of hair-shirts 
and disciplines were found, which bore testimony to the 
rigid devotion of his life. Juanes again prepared him- 
self for painting by confession and communion *. The 
Carthusians of Zurbaran and the Jesuits of Roelas give 
us the very essence of those orders. There is often, too, 
as Frederick Schlegel has remarked, a visible endeavour 
on the part of the Spanish painters to make the state of 
inspired ecstasy a subject of art. They strive, he adds, 
to express the sentimental, but it is tinged with melan- 
choly; their sorrow is of a great and severe charac- 
ter f. 

A great deal more might be written on the mythologi- 
cal views which form the groundwork of Spanish pic- 
tures — but I have probably said enough to give the 
reader some idea of the feeling with which such works 
of the Spanish school as bear a distinct national cha- 
racter are, for the most part, imbued. I do not now 
speak of the pictures of Velazquez : his nationality was 
based on other elements, which must be considered spe- 
cially when he is treated of. 

* Pacheco, p. 118. This is according to the course recommended 
by Archbishop Arundel — “ Whan that an yraage maker shall kerve, 
caste in moulde, or peynte ony images, he shall go to a prieste and 
shryve him as clene as if he sholde than dye, and take penaunce, and 
make some certeyn vow of fastyng, or of praiynge, or of pilgrimage- 
doinge, praiyng the prieste specially to praye for hym, that he may 
have grace to make a faire and devoute ymage.” — Trial and Examin- 
ation of Master William Thorpe, Prieste, for Heresye, before Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 8 Hen. IV., a.d. 1407. Howell's 
State Trials, i. p. 196 ; from Fox’s Arts and Monuments. 

+ Fr. v. Schlegel, Ansichten und Ideen von der Christlichen Kunst, 
Wien, 1823, B. vi. s. 82, 84. 
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CHAPTER n. 

EARLY SPANISH MASTERS. 

The conviction that no art worth notice existed before 
the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 18th cen- 
turies, has probably deprived us of information with re- 
ference to the early history of painting in Spain, which 
might have been accessible to Palomino and even to 
Cean Bermudez. As it is, our materials for any such 
account are as scanty as possible. Pablo de Cespedes*, 
in his essay addressed to Pedro of Valencia, in 1604, 
says, “ In the parish church of St. Peter, in our city of 
Cordova, on the right-hand wall, there are many paintings 
of those times,” (that is, before the invasion of the Maho- 
metans,) “ which escaped the barbarous fury of the Moors 
when they held that place, though they have not escaped 
the ravages of time and the neglect of those entrusted 
with the care of the church. The consequence is that 
they are scarcely intelligible from the injury which they 
have received, and the dust which has accumulated upon 
them. This sort of painting, rude and savage as it is, 
appears to have been the ashes whence was destined to 
spring that fairest Phoenix of modem art, which has 
since burst forth in such splendour and richness.” 

The names of three illuminators of manuscripts of 
the 10th century, Vigila, Sarracino, and Garcia, are 
given by Cean Bermudez ; and Pedro of Pampeluna, in 
the 13th century, transcribed the Bible of Alonzo the 

* The fragments of Cespedea are printed at the end of the 5th vo- 
lume of Cean Bermudez’s Dictionary. Sec p. 295. 
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Wise, preserved in the library of the cathedral of Se- 
ville. It is likely that much additional light may yet 
be thrown on the early history of Spanish art, by a care- 
ful search in the libraries still existing in that unhappy 
country. 

Schepeler * is probably right when he says that any 
investigation into the history of art in Spain previous to 
the year 1500 ought to distinguish between the two 
great branches of the monarchy ; that is to say, between 
Castile, with its Gothic aristocracy and its western chi- 
valry, and Aragon, involved in all the commerce of the 
• Mediterranean, and from time to time connected with 
the Levant and the Byzantine empire. The truth is, 
however, that the whole subject is wrapped in obscurity ; 
nor can we wonder that it is so ; it is not very long since 
the industry of the Germans called in the aid of original 
documents to correct or confirm the gossip of Vasari 
with reference to early Italian art; and the German 
schools of the 14th and 15th centuries have only re- 
cently become the subject of sound critical investiga- 
tion. Until lately the differences between the schools of 
Cologne and those of Westphalia, or Nuremberg, were 
matters completely unknown. In Spain we have no 
such groundwork as Vasari to work upon ; we have had 
no Boisseree collection ; we have not had access either 
to the monuments of art or the records which relate to 
them ; nor is there the same national interest acting on 
men capable of performing the task, as has stimulated 
the Germans in unravelling the pedigree of their own 
native schools. 

• Bcitrage zu der Geachichte Spaniens, p. 94. 
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Singularly enough we have traces of a very early 
Spanish painter in England. The name of Petrus de 
Hispanid first occurs in the accounts of works at West- 
minster in the 37th year of Henry III. (1253) *. Mr. 
Gage Rokewode tells us, that when the great hall was re- 
paired “ in 1255 he was ordered to repair the painting in 
the king’s oratory near his bed. In 1 257 the king ordered 
his treasurer and chamberlain to pay to Master Peter de 
Hispania, whom he had retained in his service to make 
pictures when required, sixpence for his wages daily so 
long as he was employed in the king’s sendee ; and also 
to pay to the same Peter ten pounds for his expenses, 
in going with his clerk of Toulouse, to parts beyond the 
seas and in returning ; and for two shields which he had 
made for the king’s use and brought to him at Chester. 
These shields were probably enamelled, and we suspect 
that Peter de Hispania excelled in the art of decora- 
tion.” f 

In Spain we find that, in the years 1291 and 1292, 
Rodrigo Esteban was painter to King Sancho IV. ; in 
a MS. in the Royal Library there is recorded a payment 
to a master of this name. What the work was to which 
the payment related, or what other works he executed, 
is entirely unknown. Between Rodrigo Esteban and 
the year 1500, Cean Bermudez records the names of 25 
painters, of whom the earliest was a Catalonian, Juan 

* This is the year before the marriage of Prince Edward with 
Eleanor of Castile, which took place in the chapel of “ Las Huel- 
gas,” in October, 1254. See Dunham’s Hist, of Spain, ii. p. 184 ; 
Ford’s Hand-book, p. 903. 

t Account of the Painted Chamber, fol. London, 1842, p. 26. 
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Cesilles. A retablo of his, in the church of Reuss, was 
executed in 1382 and removed in 1557. Two others of 
this number were Gerardo Stamina and DeUo; both 
Florentines, and both mentioned by Vasari Stamina 
was bom in 1 354 ; he was a pupil of Antonio Veneziano, 
and was easily prevailed on to leave his native city, 
where he had got into a quarrel. Vasari tells us that 
he worked much for the king in Spain, and returned 
thence not only rich and in great esteem, but having 
profited much in his manners and disposition from his 
residence in that countiy. His words are, “ Dove impard 
a essere gentile a cortese — poscia che egli in quelle 
parti di venue in guisa contrario a quella sua prima na- 
tura, che ritornando a Fiorenza, infiniti di quelli, che 
inuanzi la sua partita a morte l’odiavano, con grandis- 
sima amorevolezza nel suo ritomo lo ricevettero e poi 
sempre sommamente l’amarono si fattamente er’ egli 
fattosi gentile e cortese.” Vasari is not consistent with 
himself as to the date of Stamina’s death, which he 
alleges to have taken place at the age of 49. One 
of his pupils was Masolino da Panicale. 

Dello was not only a painter, but a sculptor also, 
and the terra-cotta of the Coronation of the Virgin 
over the door of the Hospital of St. Maria Nuova at 
Florence is by him. The subjects painted by Dello 
were, according to Vasari, mostly small, and his drawing 
was not good. He received, however, high honour in 
Spain, was knighted by Juan II., and returned rich to 
Florence ; but unfortunately foreign travel does not seem 
to have done as much for his popularity or courtesy as it 
* Vasari, i. p. 197, 8. 

VOL. III. c 
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effected for those qualities in Stamina. The reader will 
see in the note a very curious and characteristic story 
told by Vasari of the circumstance which was one of 
the main reasons inducing the painter to return to 
Spain : there he spent the remainder of his life *, and 
is supposed to have died about 1421, at the same age as 
Stamina. Here, then, in the fourteenth and early in the 
fifteenth centuries were two points of contact between the 
art of Florence and that of Spain ; it is probable there 
were many more such of which we know nothing. No 
works of either master are known to exist in Spain. 

I ought next to notice the very curious ceiling of the 
Sala del Tribunal, in the Alhambra at Granada. Better 
engravings of these paintings than we formerly possessed 
will now be found in Mr. Owen Jones’s work on the Al- 
hambra f. Plates 46, 47, and 48, give the general 
subject ; pi. 50 represents a tracing from a single head 
of the original size. Mr. Jones observes that very little 
reliance can be placed on the strict observance of the 
precepts of the Koran respecting art by the Granadan 
Moors ; the sarcophagus at the foot of the Torre de la 
Vela, in the Alhambra, is one proof of their disregard of 
such prohibitions. In fact there was an evident dispo- 

* Vasari, i. p. 222. Diccsi che toniando Dello a casa a cavallo 
con le bandiere vestito di broccato ed onorato dalla Signoria, fu pro- 
verbiato nel passare per Vacchereccia dove allora erano molte bottcghe 
d’orefici, da certi domestici amici che in gioventii l'avevano conosciuto, 
o per ischemo o per piacevolezza che lo facesscro, e che egli rivolto 
dove aveva udito la voce, feoe con ambe le mani le fiche, e senza dire 
alcuna cosa passo via : sicche quasi nessuno se n’accorse se non se 
quegli stessi che l’avevano uccellato, 

t Folio. London, 1842. 
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sition on the part of the Moors to adopt some of the ha- 
bits and luxuries of western chivaliy, and the coat of 
arms of “ El Key Chico” — the bend gules with the name 
of Alla on it, so common throughout the Alhambra — is a 
good example of this sort of fusion which will occur to 
every one. We know, too, that the prohibition of the 
Koran did not prevent the employment by the Grand 
Signor of Gentile Bellini. 

Mr. Jones tells us, “ The ornaments moreover which 
are introduced into these paintings are strictly of a 
Moorish character, as may be seen in detail in plate 49 : 
another strong presumption in favour of their being the 
work of the Moors, exists in the construction of the 
domes ; the plaster ornaments round the curve and in 
the spandrils are original Moorish work, which the 
Spaniards in their restorations of the palace never at- 
tempted to imitate.” 

“ The subject of this painting (that on the ceiling of 
the Hall of Justice) is considered by the Spaniards to 
represent a tribunal, whence they have called this ball 
‘ Sala del Tribunal.’ From the different colours of the 
beards and dresses of the figures, they would appear to 
represent the heads of the tribes of Granada. These 
p ainting s are of bright colours, but in flat tints, and 
were first drawn in outline in a brown colour. They 
are painted on skins of animals sewn together, nailed to 
the wooden dome ; a fine coat of gypsum forming the 
surface to receive the painting. The ornaments on the 
gold ground are in relief.” 

There appeals no Gothic character in the subject re- 
presented in plate 46, but there is something much more 

c 2 
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like the spirit of northern chivalry in the painting of 
the left-hand alcove given in plate 47. The subject 
of this ceiling is a lion and a bear hunt, undertaken 
partly by Moors and partly by Christians. One Chris- 
tian knight is presenting a dead bear to his lady. Mr. 
Jones says, “ Notwithstanding the want of perspective 
and knowledge of drawing, there is much spirit in the 
details, and the female figures especially are most grace- 
ful.” Of the right-hand alcove he adds, “ It is difficult to 
convert the several subjects of which this painting is 
composed into one probable story : the chief group, that 
of a Moor killing a Christian, may be taken as a strong 
presumption of the paintings being the work of a Mo- 
hammedan artist, as it appears unlikely that it would 
have been so represented by a Spaniard after the con- 
quest of Granada.” 

It scarcely seems to follow, however, that they were not 
the work of a Christian artist; perhaps, as Mr. Ford con- 
jectures, they were painted by some renegade, before the 
conquest. The evidence is strong that they were executed 
whilst the Alhambra was the palace of the Moorish kings *. 
The details of the dress and arms of the Spaniards and 
Moors are exceedingly curious. The Christian knights 
ride with the lance in rest protruding through the usual 
notch in the shield over the right breast; the Moors 
use their javelins over-handed : the Christians wear 
rowelled spurs ; the Moors have the end of the stirrup 
formed into a spur, and ride with short stirrups t. The 

* Compare Ford’s Hand-book, p. 379 ; Argote, pascoB por Gra- 
nada, ii. p. 164. 

+ This Moorish seat with short stirrups is, I imagine, what is 
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swords of the Moore are not scimitars, but long, straight, 
and broad in the blade. 

If we return to the chronological list of Cean Bermudez, 
we find among the painters of the fifteenth century, at 
the court of Juan II. of Castile, a Fleming, Maestro 
Hogel, who is supposed to be the same person as the 
celebrated scholar of Van Eyck, Roger of Bruges *. He 

meant in the Spanish ballads by the phrase “ Caballero a la gineta,’* 
as opposed to the seat of the heavy-armed knights, in which the pur- 
chase was obtained by straightening the leg in the stirrup, with the 
high croupe to the saddle behind, and the body leaning forward with 
the lance in rest. Thus in the ballad of the Moor who was pursued 
by the Cid from Valencia (Duran, ii. p. 139), the costume of the 
former is thus described : — 

" Helo, Helo, por do viene 
£1 moro por la calzada 
Caballero d la gineta 
Encima una yegua baya, 

Borceguies maroquies 

Y espuela de oro calzada 
Una adarga ante los pechos 

Y en su mano una azagaya.” 

In Lord Berners’ “Froissart,” Henry of Trastamarn, when reckon- 
ing his forces before the battle of Najera, is made to say, “ I have 
thre thousande larded, hones, the whiche shall be two wynges to our 
batayle ; and I have also seven thousande genetours," (cap. ccxxxvi.). 
In another ballad the Moor Arbolan is called 
“ El mas gallardo ginete 
Que jamas tuv6 Granada — 

Dieslro en una y otra silla." 

That is to Bay a good horseman, either in the Moorish iashion or in 
the seat of a knight, as occasion might require (Duran, i. p. 44). 
With regard to the swords, see Ford’s Hand-book, p. 853. 

* Rathgeber, Annalen der Niederliindischcn Malerei, s. 13,43; 
Waagen, Deutschland, ii. 309. It is now discovered that Roger of 
Bruges and Roger Van der Weyde were one and the same person. 
See Eastlake, Materials for History of Oil Painting, p. 217. 
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executed an oratory or portable altar-piece which Juan 
II. gave to the Carthusian convent of Miraflores near 
Burgos. This altar-piece, I lament to say, after having 
been in England, has, like many other works, passed 
from us, and is now never to be recovered. Waagen, in 
his ‘England,’ speaks of it as the travelling altar of 
Charles V., which was bought (?) from the cathedral of 
Burgos by a French general, the Vicomte d’Annagnac, 
and was offered for sale in London, in 1835, by a French 
painter, Berthon, for the price of £3000. It was then 
held to be the work of Memmeling, but a comparison of 
Waagen s description with that given in Cean Bermudez 
leaves very little doubt of its identity with the oratory 
of Maestro Rogel from Miraflores. It now belongs to 
the King of Holland *. The subjects of the three pic- 
tures are, the Virgin under a Gothic canopy with the 
new-born child, the dead Christ in the lap of his mother 
with Joseph of Arimathea and St. John, and the appa- 
rition of Christ to the Virgin after his resurrection. In 
the extract from the archives of Miraflores they are 
called “ Nativitatem Jesu Christi, descensionem ipsius 
de cruce, quae alias quinta angustia nuncupatin', et appa- 
ritionem ejusdem ad matrem post resurrectionem.” 

It is a singular fact that the great master, John Van 


* See Waagen, Deutschland, ii. s. 309 ; Kugler’s Hand-book, Ger- 
man and Flemish Schools, p. 81 ; also Passavant in the Kunstblatt for 
1848, No. 59 ,- and Niewenhuy’s Catalogue Raisonne of the picture* 
of the King of Holland, Brussels, 1843. Compare Cean Bermudez, 
iv. 234 ; Waagen’s England, ii. 234. I do not understand why 
Waagen continues to call it the travelling altar of Charles V. : it may- 
no doubt have served as such, but it was executed for a much earlier 
prince, as I have stated in the text : with reference to Miraflores, 
see Ford’s Hand-book, p. 903. 
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Eyck himself, was once in the Peninsula. When Philip 
the Good of Burgundy sent an embassy to solicit the 
hand of Isabella, daughter of John I. of Portugal, John 
Van Eyck, who was valet-de-chambre to the Duke, ac- 
companied the ambassadors and painted the portrait of 
the princess This embassy set sail in December, 
1428, and did not leave Portugal on its return until 
October of the following year. 

Another foreign master who painted in the reign of 
Juan TI., or immediately afterwards, would appear to 
have been an Englishman ; at least he is called Maestro 
Jorge Ingles. The great Marquis of Santillana, Don 
Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, directed in 1455 that this 
painter should execute the retablo in the church of the 
hospital of Buitrago. This retablo, or a portion of it 
at any rate, containing the portrait of the marquis him- 
self and of his wife, was in existence in the time of 
Ponz ; and I infer, from what is said in Cean Bermudez's 
article on the painter, that the portrait of the marquis 
was engraved by the order of the Duke del Infantado, 
patron of the establishment for which the work was exe- 
cuted. What has become of the retablo I know not j it 
is described as having great merit of its own, and it 
would have been doubly interesting on account of its 
preserving the likeness of so celebrated a person as the 
Marquis of Santillana. 

The masters of Seville in the fifteenth century whose 

• See Rathgeber, Annalen, p. 36, and Raczynski, Lea Arts en Por- 
tugal, pp. 195, 196, where abundant testimony to this fact will be 
found. Rathgeber says the embassy with the princess left Portugal 
on the 8th of October, 1429, and arrived on the coast of Flanders on 
Christmas Day. 
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names are known to us are, Juan Sanchez de Castro, 
Pedro Sanchez, Juan Nunez, and Gonzalo Diaz. 

The first of these painted, in 1454, a retablo which 
formerly stood in the chapel of St. Joseph in the ca- 
thedral of Seville, hut which appears to have been 
taken away in Cean Bermudez’s time. His fresco in 
St. Julian, in the same city, executed in 1484, has been 
repainted ; but Mr. Ford tells us that there is in the 
same church a Holy Family by him*. He was alive 
as late as 1510. From the archives of the cathedral of 
Seville it is ascertained that Pedro Sanchez worked 
there in the year 1462. Juan Nunez was a pupil of J. 
Sanchez de Castro : one of his pictures was taken out 
of a chapel in the cathedral two or three years before 
Cean Bermudez wrote. Another picture of the Virgin 
holding »the dead body of Christ is described by the 
same author as very good, and is still to be seen in the 
“ Cuarto de los Subsidios," attached to the cathedral +. 
A small retablo by Gonzalo Diaz of the year 1499 had 
been so retouched, that Cean Bermudez speaks of it as 
ruined J. 

If we turn to Castile we find Garcia del Barco of 
Avila and Juan Rodriguez of Bejar, employed in 1476 
by the Duke of Alba to execute “ Obra Morisca," as it 
is termed in the contract, in his palace of Barco di 
Avila. The expression “ Obra Morisca," probably 
meant something in the nature of the patterns, which, 
in the Alhambra and the Alcazar of Seville, are 


* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 269. 

+ Ibid. p. 260. 

J Description Artistica de la Catedral de Sevilla, p. 67. 
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formed in stucco; mingled* perhaps with other orna- 
ments which would bring it nearer to the character 
of Italian Arabesque. It is at Toledo, however, that 
the most numerous traces of artists of the fifteenth and of 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries are to be found. 
We learn from Mr. Ford’s Hand-book that the Archbishop 
Tenorio caused the cloisters, which he founded in 1889 
on the site of the Jews’ market, “ to be painted in fresco 
in the style of Giotto, with subjects which are described 
by Ortiz, who particularly specifies groups of heretics 
burning. These extraordinary and almost unique sped 
mens of art in the fourteenth century, were all effaced in 
1775 by the barbarian chapter, who employed the feeble 
Bayeu and Maella to cover the spaces with their com- 
monplace academical inanities, whose raw modem tones 
mar the sober Gothic of all around.” * In 1418 Juan 
Alfon painted certain retablos in the same cathedral. 
Juan de Borgona f, Pedro Berruguete, and Antonio del 
Bincon, were three more of the many masters who con- 
tributed to decorate this wonderful structure. Juan de 
Borgona executed the Conquest of Oran in the Muzarabic 
chapel, as well as the paintings in the Sola capitular del 
inviemo — the winter chapter-house. The resemblance be- 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 848. 

+ It may be doubted whether Juan de Borgofia'e name alone is 
sufficient to mark him as a foreigner. There was a sculptor and ar- 
chitect who was sometimes called Felipe de Borgofta, and sometimes 
Felipe dc Vigamv, and who is said to have been bom at Burgos. He, 
too, worked at Toledo at the very beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and had a brother, Gregorio, who was also a sculptor. The inscription, 
however, in the Cathedral of Toledo gave his name as Philippus 
Burgundio. Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. v. p. 228 — 231 ; 
Widdrington’s Spain in 1843, i. p. 10. 
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tween these last and the school of Perugino is, as Mr. 
Ford remarks, exceedingly striking : they are sometimes 
erroneously attributed to Berruguete. I can hardly un- 
derstand, however, how the same man who executed 
these works in 1511, could paint the Conquest of Oran 
in 1514; since the inferiority of the latter is to me 
very strongly marked. It is possible that the unusual 
nature of the composition and of the subject may 
account for the difference in some degree. 

With Juan de Borgona is associated, in the records of 
the cathedral, the name of Alrar Peres de VUloldo, 
respecting whom, however, nothing more seems to be 
known. He is too late to be the same person as the 
Portuguese painter, Alvaro di Piero, named by Vasari 
in his life of Taddeo Bartoli *. The existence of Pedro 
Berruguete as a painter was for a long time doubted, 
but appears to be incontestably established, both by the 
archives of the cathedral of Toledo and by the will of 
Lazaro Diaz, his grandson, quoted by Cean Bermudez. 
Pedro was the father of Alonso Berruguete, whom I 
shall hereafter have occasion to mention. 

Antonio del Rincon was a native of Guadalaxara, and 


* See Vasari, p. 204 ; compare Raczynski, Les Arts en Portugal, 
p. 197, 274. Vasari says — “ Alvaro di Piero di Portogallo che in 

Volterra fcce piu tavole, ed in St. Antonio di Pisa n’e uno, ed 
in altri luoghi altre che per non esser di molta eccellenza non occorre 
fame altra memoria.” The editors of the recent edition of Vasari 
(Florence, 1832 — 1838) say, that no other author speaks of this 
artist. I presume he is the master after whom Ruscheweyh en- 
graved an exquisite little plate of the Annunciation in 1822, but I 
know not where the original of this plate is to be found. On it the 
painter’s name is given as “ Alvarez Petri,' with the date of 1422. 
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was bom about 1446 ; he painted with Berruguete in the 
sacristy of the cathedral of Toledo, but his great work was 
the altar-piece of the village of Robledo de Chavela, a few 
miles to the west of the Eseurial. This was still in its 
place, I believe, in 1883 ; whether it be there now is 
more uncertain *. A Virgin and Child, attributed to A. 
del Rincon, is in the Spanish Museum of the Louvre. 
He also painted the portraits of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
“ the Catholic kings,” and that of Antonio de Nebrija, 
which were formerly in the church of St. Juan de los 
Reyes, at Toledo ; copies of the two first of these pic- 
tures appear to be in the Madrid Gallery (Nos. 1646, 
1647) ; and there are two more, either copies or 
duplicates, which bear the name of Rincon, in the 
Capilla de la Antigua, at Granada. The light is bad, 
and the pictures are injured, but they have some of the 
richness and transparency of the Venetian school f. 

Fernando del Rincon was the pupil of his father 
Antonio. I do not know that any picture of his can be 
referred to as now in existence, but he worked with Juan 
de Borgona and others at the great retablo of the cathe- 
dral of Toledo. His name appears also in the archives 
of Alcala de Henares, as employed in executing some 
gilding and decoration there J. It must be borne in 

* See Ford’s Hand-book, p. 801 ; For. Qy. Rev. xxvi. 242. Mr. 
Ford, in his second edition (p. 459), says they have disappeared. 

f I have heard a suspicion expressed, that some mistake exists as 
to the portraits supposed to have been in the church of St. Juan at 
Toledo, and a conjecture that they had been confounded with the 
portraits at Granada. See Ford’s Hand-book, second edition, p. 155. 

f See Ford’s Hand-book, p. 843 ; Cean Bermudez, iv. 199. 
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mind that work of this description was often performed 
by the very first Spanish masters, who did not disdain 
to pick out and finish in colour or gilding the wooden 
statues, or the shrines in which the statues stood *. 

The brothere Antonio and Inigo de Comontes were 
also scholars of Antonio del Rincon. The latter painted, 
in 1495, the History of Pilate on the wall at the side of 
one of the doors of the cathedral of Toledo, and in 
1529 he executed another work in one of the porches. 
I believe that no portion of these pictures remains. Inigo 
de Comontes had a son, Francisco de Comontes, who held 
the office of painter to the Chapter of Toledo from 1547 
to 1565, when he died. 

Frutos Flores was employed at Toledo on the same 
retablo as Fernando del Rincon. The name of Flores is 
Flemish, and we have, as might be expected at this 
time, other masters besides him and Juan de Borgona, 
who appear, from their names, to have come from the north 
of Europe. Juan Flamenco, Juan de Fla tides, and 
Francisco de Amber es are three such. Juan Flamenco 
has by some been supposed to be one and the same 
person with Hans Memmeling, or Hemling : but in the 
volume of Kugler which contains the history of the 
Flemish schools I have stated reasons for not acqui- 
escing in this viewf; there is at any rate no evi- 
dence to support it. The great works of Juan Flamenco 

• Thus Pacheco (p. 589) boasts of the excellence of his painting of 
the head and hands of the St. Ignatius sculptured by Mon tabes fur 
the Jesuits of Seville ; compare p. 408. 

f Hand-book of German and Flemish Schools, p. 92. 
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were the two altar-pieces in the Carthusian convent at 
Miraflores, executed between 1496 and 1499. Juan de 
Maudes executed, in the year 1509, the retablo mayor 
of the cathedral of Valencia ; it contained eleven sub- 
jects, and he was to receive for it 500 ducats of gold. 
Francisco de Amberes was a sculptor or carver as well 
as a painter, and he worked with Juan de Borgoha in 
the Muzarabic chapel *. 

The Spanish master whose works are generally 
spoken of as most closely resembling those of the early 
German school was Fernando Gallegos. He was born 
at Salamanca in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
and died there, at an advanced age, in 1550. His pic- 
tures are said to have been confounded with those of 
Albert Diirer, but considerable allowance must often be 
made in admitting these assertions of resemblance 
between the works of artists of different countries. I 
have never seen anything by Gallegos. Count Bac- 
zynski conjectures that certain pictures in the Academy 
at Lisbon may be by him f. Cean Bermudez mentions 
the altar-piece in the chapel of St. Clement in the 
cathedral of Salamanca as an authentic work of his, and 

* Captain Widdrington speaks of certain old and curious paintings 
in the cloisters of the cathedral of Leon. He says, “ the style 
resembles the early' Florentines, between Giotto and Masaccio, and is 
really good work.” They are, however, much injured. — Spain and 
the Spaniards in 1843, ii. p. 56. 

f See Raczynski, Lcs Arts cn Portugal, p. 322. These pictures 
came from Thomar, but the supposition that they are by Gallegos is a 
mere conjecture. The name of Gallegos has been applied without 
discrimination to a whole class of early pictures. 
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attributes to him others in the same city, on the ground 
of their resemblance of style. Mr. Ford refers to these 
pictures as still in their places, and thinks, moreover, 
that the Descent from the Cross, in the Royal Chapel 
at Granada, is by the same master. Some have attri- 
buted to Gallegos the paintings of the retablo in the 
choir of the Dominican convent at Avila *. 

I do not believe that any specimen of the works of 
Gallegos exist in the Madrid Museum, the Spanish gal- 
lery at the Louvre, or the collection of Marshal Soult. 

It ought also to be observed, that in the sixteenth 
century, before the full influence of Italian poetry and 
art burst upon Spain, single masters from the schools of 
Italy worked in the latter country. Thus Nicolas Fran- 
cisco Pisan was painter to “ the Catholic kings,” and 
executed two oratories with the date of 1504, which 
were preserved, in the time of Cean Bermudez, in the 
Alcazar of Seville; and I shall refer hereafter to 
Francisco Neapoli and Pablo de Aregio. 

It is not easy to attempt any general character of 
the early Spanish painters ; their works have disap- 
peared from the public view, and they are not to be 
seen in the great Museum even of their native land. 
Schepeler says — “A person curious in art null find 
pictures of a date earlier than the middle of the sixteenth 
century only in churches, chapels, or old buildings ; 
such a picture may be thrust away in comers or in 
magazines under a heap of worthless woodwork'; for 

* Compare Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 388, 576, 806. 
f Ford’s Hand-book, p. 439. 
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the Spaniard neither knows nor values anything which 
does not fall exactly within the favourite period of art. 
Even in the Museum of Madrid and the royal palaces 
works of the earlier times are not to be found. Ordinary 
persons throw all such pictures into one general class, 
and baptize them by the name of “Albert Durer,” or 
the “German school,” though it is difficult to conceive 
that this one source could have poured such a mass of 
its productions over Spain in the fifteenth century. 
This idea, however, was so rooted in men’s minds, that 
Palomino makes Fernando Gallego, who flourished in 
Castile in the beginning of the sixteenth century, to 
have been a scholar of Diirer’s, because his works re- 
semble those of the German. Cean does not, indeed, 
go so fir as this, but he says that the German style 
then prevailed throughout Europe; and he, in fact, 
assumed every thing which that century produced as 
belonging to the German school.”* 

In another passage this author says — “ So far as I 
saw of the early Spanish school, it appeared to me to 
possess certain characteristics, which remained more or 
less evident in the artists of the more brilliant period. 
The colouring is not so bright as that of the old German 

* Beitriigc zur Gesch. Spaniens, s. 107, 109, 110, 111. With 
regard to Schepeler himself as a military writer, see Ford’s Hand-book, 
p. 136, 2nd edition, p. liv. I wish to be distinctly understood as not 
vouching for the accuracy of all the remarks on art quoted from this 
writer, though, on the other hand, I have no special reason for mistrust- 
ing most of them. He is referred to by Kugler in his sketch of the His- 
tory of Spanish Painting. The book from which these quotations are 
made is a miscellaneous sort of volume, containing, among other 
things, some curious documents relating to the Armada of 1588. 
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painters, but there is in it and about it a sort of softness 
which produces the effect of a veil thrown over the pic- 
ture ; an effect which we might perhaps call breadth of 
colouring. This quality, visible in most of their works, 
even of the subsequent period, they called atmosphere or 
4 ambiente.' In the following period the warm colour- 
ing of the Venetians had powerful charms for the 
Spaniards, and exercised its influence the more readily 
because the breadth of the former school fell in with the 
peculiarities of the latter. If we add to these qualities a 
broad and full pencil readily following the artist’s glow- 
ing fancy, we shall have seized some of the principal 
characteristics of Spanish painting. 

“The constituent elements of fine Spanish colour 
differ from those which go to make up the analogous 
quality in the masters of the Low Countries, just as the 
colour of the inhabitants of the one country differs from 
that of the natives of the other. The white or red skin 
of a Spaniard seems to be laid over an under-surface of an 
olive tint, whilst that of a Fleming covers a bright red 
ground. With all the brilliancy, therefore, of Spanish 
colouring, it often seems dusky to an eye not accustomed 
*o it ; and many of the best painters appear to be defi- 
cient in positive colour. 

“ There is, however, another quality which must be 
observed in all Spanish pictures, and that is the cha- 
racter of the drapery. Even in the fifteenth century the 
Spanish masters could not prevail upon themselves to 
compose their drapery as stiffly as those of other nations, 
nor did they do it as successfully; some one or two 
pieces always show that the half oriental artist, if he was 
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not thinking of the light drapery of the East, could not 
help executing it, and had not patience to spend much 
time on that execution. It is, therefore, veiy rare to 
find a Spanish picture with a cast of the drapery which 
is entirely pure ; and to this may he added the fact, 
that in most great compositions one or two figures are 
more or less carelessly executed.” 

What the author goes on to say connects itself more 
properly with a later period in the history of art, hut it 
will be better to refer to it here as relating to the whole 
subject of Spanish drapery. He observes, that out of 
the Murillos in the Royal Museum at Madrid (which, by 
the way, is not a good place to look for the best speci- 
mens of Murillo) there are but two with really noble 
drapery, and that only in the principal figures. “ Mu- 
rillo,” he says, “ never folded linen otherwise than in 
the Spanish fashion.” It is necessary to distinguish 
carefully the cast of the drapery from the execution of it : 
no one ever executed white linen better than Murillo, 
but it is perfectly true that we often miss in Spanish 
paintings that element of simplicity and dignity which 
gives such a charm to the drapery of the best Italian 
masters, and shines through even the fantastic folds of 
the German schools. The early masters imparted a 
moral expression to the fine solemn breadth of their 
drapery, and this they derived from the architectural 
principle of stiffness pervading all old Italian pictures. 
Nor is an analogous dignity wholly wanting in some 
Spanish pictures; the dress of the Carthusians and 
the other religious orders gave fine models for this 
species of excellence : to quote one instance, it is impos- 
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sible to say that the famous picture of Zurbaran, for- 
merly in the college of S to . Tomas, at Seville, wants dig- 
nity or breadth in the drapery. Still in many of their 
works, especially where monks form no part of the 
dramatis person®, the cast of the drapery is unsatisfac- 
tory. There was not in Spain, as in Italy, a new prin- 
ciple ready to come into action, and replace with excel- 
lence of another kind the stiff symmetry of the older 
schools. In the latter country the study of the antique in 
the fifteenth century, and the constant recourse to nature 
in her best models, developed a new source of beauty and 
dignity. But few Spanish painters had opportunities of 
studying the antique, and the prudery of Spanish 
Catholicism, as we have already seen, guarded by the 
Inquisition, threw hindrances of another kind in their 
way. Where such a general rule prevailed as that the 
Virgin’s foot must not be shown, no great success could 
be expected in making the drapery of a figure what 
Goethe has called it when well treated — “ the thousand- 
fold echo of the form,” even if such a result would 
have been tolerated. 


CHAPTER III. 

PROGRESS OF SPANISH PAINTING — CONNEXION WITH 
ITALIAN ART. 

It is not easy to write the history of any school, either 
of art or literature, in a strict chronological order. The 
line which separates two ages is not a definite one; 
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individuals always exist whose peculiar turn of intellect 
or whose accidental position has placed them in advance 
of the movement, or has kept them hack and made them 
representatives of by-gone feelings. This is remarkably 
the case in Spain, where painters worked in the solitude 
of the cloister, and where devotional feeling was so 
strongly imprinted on the mind; external influences 
could not at once prevail. Schepeler observes : — 

“ Although in the middle of the sixteenth century 
the influence of the revolution in art had already become 
visible throughout Spain, yet we find up to that period, 
and even towards the end of it, highly esteemed masters 
whose works properly belong to the fifteenth century. 
Luis de Morales is one of these ; he was born in Estre- 
madura, learnt his art there, and lived till 1590. His 
works unite the melting colour of Coreggio (whom 
he had never seen) with a hardness and irregularity in 
the drawing which belong to the fifteenth century.”* 
This supplies an illustration of what I have already 
said: Coreggio died in 1534; no picture of Morales 
appears to be known of an earlier date than 1546 ; yet 
without a doubt, on the mere internal evidence of their 
respective works, we should place Morales at least fifty 
years before Coreggio. Indeed, this last master himself, 
viewed in his relation to the Italian schools around him, 
furnishes another instance of the same kind : nothing is 
more striking than the manner in which he appears to 
belong to a period far later than that in which he really 
lived. My object, however, is not now’ to dwell on 
Morales as a painter, since I must return to him in his 
* Beitriige, s. 111. 
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proper place, but simply to point out to the reader that, 
in attempting to follow the order of time, it must not be 
expected that every individual master will fall into what 
may appear to be his proper place. 

I have already spoken of individuals whose names 
show that foreign art had found its way into Spain at an 
early period ; but the time was to come when the feeling 
of the nation in painting, in poetry, and in architecture, 
was destined to be revolutionized by the influence of Italy. 
The moment was a fortunate one in some respects, since 
the power and wealth of the Spanish monarchy in the 
reign of Charles Y. furnished the means for gratifying to 
the utmost the new-boni taste. His wars became sub- 
servient to the same end. Boscan, Garcilaso de Vega, 
and Diego de Mendoza familiarized their countrymen 
with that Italian versification and feeling, which, though 
not unknown before, had never prevailed over the native 
school of the Peninsula until their time. It is a singular 
spectacle to see men, who were by profession soldiers, 
— and that not in times when war was a gentle game, — 
themselves the agents in changing the taste of a whole 
people by introducing into their own literature a softer 
element from a conquered country . Garcilaso was 

killed young in an assault on a fort. Mendoza would 
appear to have united in himself qualities and functions 
apparently the most incompatible. One and the same 
man was the ambassador of the proudest monarch in the 
world at the Council of Trent; and wrote the original 
model of all the numerous romances of thieves and 
blackguards — Lazarillo de Tonnes. He ruled Italy 
with the stem severity of a Castilian soldier, whilst he 
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imitated in his native language the most plaintive love 
sonnets, and collected ancient Greek MSS. even from 
Mount Athos. 

In the arts of design a similar revolution was effected, 
and a school appears, corresponding in its relative posi- 
tion to that of Franz Floris and Otho Venius in the 
Low Countries'. Nor does the parallel cease here : in 
Spain, as in Brabant at a later time, after a certain 
number of years, the native element burst through the 
classic mannerism which had certainly served to refine 
and elevate the taste of the country. In Flanders 
the eclectic principles of the semi-Italian masters faded 
before the genius of Rubens: in Spain, in the next 
century, the under-current of native character burst forth 
in the pictures of Zurbaran, Murillo, and Velazquez. 
They profited indeed by the works of foreign masters, but 
their true Spanish feeling, whether for Andalusian de- 
votion or Castilian dignity, completely overpowered the 
feeble exotic element to be traced in the works of those 
painters who formed the link between Spain and Italy. 

It will be well to begin by noticing one or two 
Spaniards who are known to have painted in Italy, in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Vasari tells us 
that many came from France, Spain, and Germany, to 
study in the school of Perugino * ; and among these he 
mentions particularly Giovanni Spagnuolo, “ who,” he 
says, “ coloured better than any other of those whom 
Pietro left at his death. This Giovanni w r ould have 
stopped in Perugia after Pietro’s death, if the envy of 
the painters of that city, who were bitter enemies of 

* Vita di P. Perugino, pp. 422, 423, 427, n. 63. 
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foreigners, had not persecuted him in such sort that he 
was obliged to retire to Spoleto. Here, on account of 
his virtue and excellence, a lady of good blood was given 
him in marriage ; he was made a citizen, and executed 
pictures in this and other cities of Umbria. At Ascesi 
he painted the picture of the chapel of St. Catherine, as 
well as that in the lower church of St. Francis, for the 
Cardinal Egidius, who was a Spaniard, and also one in 
St. Damian. In S. Maria degli Angeli, in the little 
chapel in which St. Francis died, he painted some half 
figures of the size of nature, that is to say, several of the 
companions of St. Francis and other saints, full of life, 
and he placed in the midst a St. Francis in relief.” 

The editors of the recent edition of Vasari inform us, 
however, that there is proof of Giovanni having married 
at Spoleto, and become a citizen there eight years before 
the death of Pietro Perugino. These little inaccuracies 
are not uncommon in Vasari. The Cavaliere Fontana 
ascribed to Giovanni the Aneajani picture of the Adora- 
tion of the Kings, which tradition had more correctly 
attributed to Raphael *. 

But Giovanni, although he appears in Cean Bermu- 
dez’s Dictionary under the name of Juan de Espafia, 
really belongs to the Italian school, and I must refer 
the reader to the first volume of Kugler’s Hand-book f, 
where he will find him placed next to Raphael among 
the scholars of Perugino. 

• This picture, which is executed on doth in distemper, is now at 
Berlin ; see Longhena, Vita di Baffaello, pp. 23, 24, n. ; and Passavaut, 
Baphael. It was well engraved by Eichens in 1836. 

t See Kugler, Ital. Schools, p. 162. 
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It has been conjectured that the two masters, Fran- 
cisco Nedpoli and Pablo de Aregio , — who executed the 
doors of the retablo mayor in the cathedral of Valencia, — 
were pupils of Leonardo da Vinci, on the ground of the 
resemblance of their style to his. Mr. Ford says they 
are painted in a Florentine manner, but adds that Villa- 
nueva thinks them to be the works of Felipe Paulo de S'*. 
Leucadia, a Burgundian artist. He adds, that they 
were ordered and paid for in 1471, by Rodrigo Borgia*. 
Cean Bermudez, on the other hand, assigns them to the 
year 1506, apparently on the authority of Ponz. A 
certain Pedro Frandone 1ms been spoken of as a Spanish 
artist of merit, about the year 1521, whose works were 
to be found in some churches of Naples ; but I know- 
nothing of himf. 

Alonso Berruguete was the principal agent in diffusing 
the Italian taste throughout Spain. He was the son of 
Pedro Berruguete, of whom I have already spoken, and 
was born at Paredes de Nava, near Valladolid, about 
1480. He began life as “ Escribano del crimen" to the 
Chancelleria of Valladolid, that is, as an attorney on the 
crown side. “From the desk of chicanery he passed 
into the noble studio of Michael Angelo,” for in 1503 
we find him at Florence, where he is named among the 
students of the cartoon of the war of Pisa*. In the 

• Ford’s Hand-book, p. 439. 

Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 135. 

X Ford’s Hand-book, p. 639. The date is given by Cean Bermu- 
dez on the authority of Vasari. It is true that Vasari speaks of 
Berruguete as one of the copyists of the cartoon of the war of Pisa, 
but this cartoon was certainly not finished even in 1504 ; compare 
Lanai, i. 133 ; Longhena, Vita de Raflaello, p. 29, n. Some pas- 
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life of Filippo Lippi, Vasari speaks of a picture of that 
master, “ which after his death was very well carried 
forward,'’ ( tirata assai bene inanzi,) by Alonso Berru- 
guete, but was finished by other painters after the 
departure of the latter for Spain*. In Rome we find 
him mentioned among the artists whom Bramante com- 
missioned to model the Laocoon in wax, of the full size, 
with a view to having it cast in bronze. From among 
these models Raphael selected that of Sansovino, which 
was accordingly executed in metal for the Cardinal Gri- 
mani, and by him taken to Venice, whence it passed to 
France in the year 1534 f. Lanzi says truly enough 
that Berruguete is not named by Vasari as one of the 
regular scholars of Michael Angelo, but simply as a 
student from his cartoon J. 

Like Michael Angelo, Berruguete was architect, 
sculptor, and painter ; in all those arts he held a position 
analogous to that which Garcilaso de Vega occupied in 
poetry. His architecture was the Spanish style of the 
“ renaissance ” which they call “ plater esque,” from the 
character of the ornament prevailing in it §. On his 

sage of Vasari, however, to which Cean Bermudez refers, may have 
escaped me ; those to which I allude are in the life of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, p. 780; and in the life of M. Angelo, p. 983; compare 
Pacheco, p. 335. 

• Vasari, p. 406. 

f Ibid. Vita de Sansovino, p. 1070. 

X Storia della Pittura, L p. 143. 

§ See Ford's Hand-book, p. 123 ; and Qy. Review, No. CLIII. 
This name is a very good one : the decorative parts are put to- 
gether on the principle of arabesque — small and generally in low 
relief; the details are classic in themselves, but their application 
to the whole partakes of the Gothic principle. No better type of the 
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return to Spain, Berruguete was employed by Charles 
Y. at Madrid, and on his new palace in the Alhambra of 
Granada. The retablo of the Colegio del Arzobispo, at 
Salamanca, and the portal of the nunnery of S. Espiritu 
in the same city, are designed by Berruguete. A large 
portion of the work of the stalls in the choir of the 
cathedral of Toledo, and some of the statues on the 
gates of that city, are also by him *. It is more difficult 
to point to Berruguete ’s pictures : I do not find the one 
at Palencia, which is referred to by Cean Bermudez, 
in Mr. Ford’s Hand-book, and we may, therefore, safely 
conclude that it is no longer to be seen there. His name 
does not appear in the Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery, 
nor in that of the Spanish Museum in the Louvre. 
Berruguete was one of the chamberlains of Charles V. f, 
and died in 1501. Much more than he really executed 
has been attributed to him, as is the case with every 
master whose name marks an epoch in the history of 
art. 

That the study of art was not held derogatory to the 
nobility of Spain, is shown by the example of Don Felipe 
de Guevara, author of the “ Comentarios sobre la 
pintura," which were published by Ponz in 1788. Don 

style can be cited than the Casa del Ayuntamiento at Seville, which 
was built 1545-64. (Hand-book, p. 261.) Silversmith’s work, in our 
days, would be far better if the “ plateresque ” principle, which is 
admirably adapted to produce an effect of richness in metal, without 
distorting the form, were more generally applied. 

• See Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 579, 581, 834, 842 ; other works of 
architecture and sculpture by Berruguete will be found enumerated in 
Cean Bermudez’s Dictionary. 

f See Pacheco, p. 93. 

VOL. III. D 
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Felipe was the grandson of Don Ladron de Guevara, 
Lord of Escalante and Treceno *. His father, Don 
Diego, had been page of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, and 
afterwards ambassador in France on behalf of Charles V. 
Don Felipe accompanied the Emperor to Bologna on the 
occasion of his coronation there in 1 530, as well as in his 
expedition against Tunis in 1535. On the former occa- 
sion he made the acquaintance of Titian. He died in 
1563. 

The courtesy of Charles V. towards Titian, if we 
believe the popular story of his picking up that artist’s 
brush and rebuking the contempt shown for a painter by 
some of his suite, must have had considerable effect in 
raising the social rank of artists in Spain, and may have 
softened any scruples on the part of such men. as D. 
Felipe de Guevara. Titian’s own journey to Spain is an 
important event in the history of art in that country, 
more especially when we consider the decided influence 
of the Venetian school which is visible in many of the 
works of later Spanish masters. 

Palomino, on the authority of Ridolfi, says that Titian 
came to Spain in 1548, and remained there till 1553. 
Cean Bermudez, on the other hand, maintains that 
Titian visited Spain shortly after the execution of his 
second portrait of Charles V., which was painted at Bo- 
logna in 1532, when Charles was returning from Hun- 
gary'. Had he really made the journey in 1548, he 
would then have been no less than seventy-one ; an age 

* On the name “ Ladron” see Ford's Hand-book, p. 931. The 
“ casa solar” of the Ladrones de Guevara is in the town of Guevara, 
between Vittoria and Pampeluna. 
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at which it scarcely seems probable that he would have 
undertaken such a journey. Again, Titian is said to have 
painted the portrait of the Empress, who died in 1538. 

Against this view there is the date of a patent of no- 
bility given to Titian whilst in Spain, and said by 
Bidolfi to be dated in 1553. Cean Bermudez supposes 
that this must be a clerical error of the copyist for 
1535, since Charles himself was not in Spain in 1553 
— the year during seven months of which he was so 
closely shut up in Brussels, that many believed him to 
be dead *. The Venetian artist, like Berruguete, was 
one of the Emperor’s chamberlains. It is impossible to 
say which of Titian’s pictures, out of the enormous num- 
ber now at Madrid and the Escurial, were executed in 
Spain ; many were purchased by Philip III., and some, 
we know, came from the collection of Chari©} I. 

Pedro Machuca was another Spaniard, contemporary 
with Berruguete, who studied in Italy. He was super- 
intendent of the works in the Alhambra, and lived at 
Granada, where some of his productions as a sculptor 
still remain. Like M. Angelo, he added a knowledge 
of engineering to the professions of architect, sculptor, 
and painter ; and the citadel of Pampeluna was 
strengthened by him. He is one of “ the Eagles,” or 
great painters mentioned in the curious extracts from 
the MS. of Francisco de Holanda which have been 
published by Count Raczynski f. 

• Cean Bermudez, r. 30 ; Palomino, ii. p. 377 ; Pacheco, p. 93. 
Pacheco tells us that Charles] V. paid Titian at the rate of 2000 
ducats for middling-sized pictures, and 1 000 ducats for every portrait. 
(Pacheco, p. 66.) 

f Compare on Machuca, Cean Bermudez, Diction, iii. p. 
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The Spaniard, however, who, next to Berruguete, did 
most to diffuse the Italian taste in the fine arts among 
his countrymen, was Oaspar Becerra. He, too, was 
painter, architect, and sculptor, but exercised most in- 
fluence in the last capacity. He was bom in 1520 at 
Baeza, a place which claims the far greater honour of 
having given birth to the 11,000 virgins — an honour, 
however, as Mr. Ford observes, filched from England *. 
It is evident that Becerra could not, as has been asserted, 
have been a pupil of Raphael, who died the year of his 
birth ; but he might have studied under M. Angelo, and. 
he assisted Vasari in some of his works in the Vatican f. 
He was married at Rome in 1556 to a Spanish lady, 
and returned to Spain shortly afterwards. In 1563 
Philip II. made him his’ court-painter, and he was em- 
ployed in executing the frescos in the Palace of Madrid 
and in that of the Pardo. His works in the former 
perished in a fire in 1735. I do not know of any easel 
pictures by Becerra ; such may exist, but there are none 
in the Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery. Mr. Ford I 

Raczynski, Les Arts en Portugal, p. 55 ; Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 274, 
371, 376, 1004. Francisco de Holanda, in the same passage, men- 
tions among these great painters a certain John (Juan) of Barcelona 
as remarkable for colour. I do not know who this master was. 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 603. 
f See Lanzi, Storia della Pittura, i. p. 143. 
t This retablo at Astorga is, I am told, one of the finest things in 
Spain. It is entirely carved in wood. The coloured sculpture of 
the Peninsula forms a peculiar feature in the history of art in those 
countries. I may refer the reader to the For. Qy. Review, No. 
XXVI., p. 264, and to Mr. Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 109, 110. Not 
that coloured sculpture or carving, the size of life, was unknown else- 
where ; and a very curious example of it may be seen in the south 
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describes the retablo in the cathedral of Astorga as 
“ perhaps his master-piece ; it is one of the most re- 
markable 5f its kind in the Peninsula, but unfortunately 
it has been much repainted. It is divided into three 
parts ; the frame-work of the under-story is supported 
by Berruguete pillars ; the second tier has fluted 
columns and enriched bases ; the third, pilasters in 
black and gold. The carvings represent subjects from 

aisle of the cathedral of Volterra. It appeared to me the oldest spe- 
cimen of this kind, consisting of several figures, which had come 
under my notice. The subject is the Taking Down from the Cross ; 
on each side are St John and the Virgin ; one figure holds the mid- 
dle of the body of the Saviour, whilst another is unfastening the feet, 
or taking them up. The figures are tall and meagre, like the type of 
Christ in the Greek crucifix. The expression of the figure of Christ 
is good ; the body too flat, but well executed. It is difficult perhaps 
to suppose these figures to be anterior to the school of Fisa ; they 
may belong to the middle or end of the thirteenth century, and are 
the work of some artist of considerable mechanical skill who imitated 
the paintings of that day. In Italy the study of the antique, and the 
subordination of religious enthusiasm to other principles, at the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, probably arrested 
the further progress of this branch of sculpture. In Spain, on the 
other hand, there was nothing to weaken that craving for life-like 
idols — not genuine works of art — which the unrefined taste and de- 
fective imagination of the vulgar so eagerly long for. A powerful 
priesthood, free from the heathen taint of the Papal court, availed 
themselves of these means, and great masters, men of real genius, 
applied themselves to meet the demand thus created. No one who 
has seen the Christ of Montafies, for instance, in the Cartuxa at 
Seville, can doubt the power of such works, though their effect is 
often painful, and alien from the proper principles of the fine arts. In 
the Andalusian school, Cano and Montafies were the greatest masters 
in painted sculpture ; Juni and Hernandez among the Castilians. For 
further details I must refer the reader, in this as in other matters, to 
Mr. Ford’s Hand-book; see for Astorga, p. 692. 
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the life of the Saviour and Virgin ; observe especially 
the Pieta, the Ascension and Coronation of the Santis- 
ima, and the Five recumbent Females and Michael — 
Angelesque, 4 Charity.’ These nudities gave offence, 
and were about to be covered, when the Consqjo of 
Madrid interposed. These grand carvings are very 
Florentine and muscular.” The crucifix in the retablo 
of Medina del Campo is also supposed to be by Becerra. 
Although these works are in sculpture, not painting, I 
refer to them as showing the school to which the master 
belonged. Becerra died at Madrid in 1570. 

The account given by Palomino of Ileman or 
Fernando Yahez is utterly inconsistent with itself and 
with other well-ascertained facts : that author states the 
painter to have been a pupil of Raphael’s, who died in 
1520, and to have died himself, at the age of a little 
more than fifty, about the year 1600*. The fact is, 
however, that Yanez might have been a pupil of the 
great Italian master, since he worked in Spain in 1531, 
as is shown by the will of Don Gomez Carrillo de 
Albornoz. Mr. Ford describes the style of Yanez as 
more Florentine than Roman f. I cannot refer to any 
work of this master, except those executed for the chapel 
of the Albomoces at Cuenca, and to one which bears his 
name in the Spanish gallery of the Louvre. 

Before we proceed to the remaining masters of what 
may be called the middle period of Spanish painting — 
the period when the arts of the Peninsula were under 

* Compare Palomino, iii. p. 399 ; Cean Bermudez, Diccion, vi. 
p. 15. 

f Hand-book, p. 867. 
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the immediate action of Italian models — we ought to 
return to a master whose name lias been already men- 
tioned — Luis de Morales. It lias been said that the 
works of Morales, in their feeling and execution, bear 
the stamp of an age earlier than that to which chronolo- 
gically they belong. No painter's name has been more 
ignorantly and wantonly misapplied than that of the 
“ divine Morales.” Every head of our Saviour which 
came from Spain, and could not be called a Murillo, has 
been attributed without scruple to this artist *. 

It has been supposed that this painter’s name was 
Cristbbal Perez de Morales, but Cean Bermudez has 
made it clear that he was properly called Luis, and that 
Cristbbal was in all probability his son. Morales was 
bom at Badajoz, early in the sixteenth century ; for 
Philip II., on his return from Portugal in 1581, saw the 
artist and said to him, “ You are very old, Morales ? ” 
to which he replied, “Yes, Sire, and very poor.” Philip 
then conferred on him a pension of three hundred 
ducats, and he died in his native city in 1586. Cean 
Bermudez denies that he could have been a pupil of 
Pedro Campana, who did not come to Spain till a short 
time before 1548, whereas there are pictures by Morales 
which bear the date of 1546. There is certainly nothing 
in the styles of the two masters which would lead us to 
conclude that the one had been instructed by the other. 

* It should be stated, however, that there was another artist of no 
great note, Francisco Morales, a lay brother of the Carthusian monas- 
tery of Paular. He was bom in the Azores in 1660, and died in 
1720. 
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Pacheco speaks of Morales as deficient in drawing: 
whilst in describing a highly finished picture of a head 
of Christ, he observes that the beard of the Saviour was 
so elaborately painted as to exceed in fineness, not merely 
the work of Morales, but even that of Albert Durer *. 
The author of the Hand-book says, “ He painted 
chiefly Saviours crowned with thorns, and Madonnas 
dolorosas ; he finished highly, and was the Parmigianino 
of Spain, being defective in his lengthy drawing and often 
dark colouring. He painted many large pictures, which, 
from lying out of the way, are scarcely known. ”f All that 
can be said is, if Morales obtained the surname of 
“ divine ” from the nature of the subjects which he 
painted, few Spanish masters of his day painted any 
other subjects, and he can hardly be called peculiar in 
his choice of them. Pacheco finds fault with the liberty 
he sometimes took, of painting his Ecce Homos without 
the reed in the Saviour’s hand, and even without the 
crown of thorns J, 

With regard to the pictures of Morales to be seen in 
public galleries, the Madrid collection contains six 
attributed to him (viz., numbers 45, 49, 1 10, 120, 157, 
and 537). The third of these is a picture of the Cir- 
cumcision, in which there is a tinge of Florentine 
manner ; the females on the left hand are very beautiful. 
No. 120 is a head of Christ of considerable merit. No. 
157, a Virgin and Child, has again something of Floren- 
tine colour. The new Spanish collection at the Louvre 

• Pacheco, pp. 820, 321. f Ford’s Hand-book, p. 524. 

J Pacheco, p. 538. 
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contains three pictures which bear the name of Morales, 
and which are thus commented upon by the writer of 
the articles on this collection in the Kunstblatt *. 

“ Fervent faith and religious enthusiasm made 
Morales a great painter ; his countenances of Christ 
breathe nothing but the most sublime expression of self 
sacrifice and resigned love. The features are thin, but 
they are delicate and noble, and always bear the stamp 
of that divine humility with which our Redeemer bore 
the insults of the soldiers and the shame of the cross. 
This character of resignation is visible even after death, 
and a wonderful expression is concentrated in the cold 
head (No. 141) which the Virgin gazes on in her lap, 
whilst she checks the cry of grief because she holds in 
her arms the Saviour of the world. The colouring of 
Morales is warm and brilliant. His Christs (No. 139 
and 140) remind us of a Descent from the Cross by 
Quintin Metsys, in the Museum at Antwerp (see § 30, 
3); but his conception is far more sublime, and his exe- 
cution much more earnest in feeling than that of the 
Flemish master. Morales might be called the Spanish 
Perugino, since with him it was that pure Christian 
feeling ceased in the school of Castile. He died at 
Badajoz in 1580.” 

Waagenf speaks of the Christ carrying his Cross in the 
old gallery of the Louvre, but professes himself incompe- 
tent to determine its genuineness. My recollection of 
this picture is, that it bears a very faint resemblance 
to any genuine Morales ; the writer in the Kunstblatt 
calls it “ more than problematical.” 

# Kunstblatt for May, 1838, s. 155. t Paris, s. 634. 
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In Spain there is a Christ by Morales in the Sacristy 
of the Church of Osuna; and in the convent of the 
order at Alcantara, over the high altar, there are injured 
pictures of this master, the “ best of which are a fine 
St Michael, a St. John, a Pentecost, an Apostle read- 
ing, and a Resurrection — doubtful.” * The pictures by 
Morales, in his native city of Badajoz, were formerly the 
finest in Spain, but the French took away the four best 
from the cathedral, and those which remain have been 
repainted. Mr. Ford particularly directs the traveller to 
observe a Crucifixion with a Parmigianino-like old manf. 
In the parish church of Arroyo del Puerco, a wretched 
village between Merida and Placentia, are sixteen 
of the finest pictures ever painted by this master. The 
author of the Hand-book says— “ Twelve are very large ; 
and although chilled, dirty, and neglected, they are at 
least pure. The altar divides them into two portions, 
which again are subdivided into two tiers, each tier con- 
taining four pictures, three large and one small. The 
subjects are, 4 Christ in the Garden 4 Bearing the 
Cross;’ ‘The Annunciation;’ ‘Nativity;’ ‘ Christ in 
Limbo’ (very fine); 4 St John preaching ;’ a ‘ St. John ’ 
(three-quarter length), and a 4 Saviour bound,’ its com- 
panion (both very fine) ; the 4 Descent ’ (fine) ; the 
‘Burial;’ the ‘Christ and Joseph of Arimathea’ are 
grand ; ‘ Adoration of Kings ;' ‘ Circumcision ;’ 4 Ascen- 
sion of Christ;’ the ‘Pentecost;’ ‘Saviour with the 
reed ;’ and ‘ St. Jerome.’ It is miraculous how these pic- 
tures escaped the French, who long occupied the hamlet ” l 

* Ford’s Hand book, pp. 326, 546. f Hand-book, p. 524. 

X Ibid. p. 546. 
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At Evora, in Portugal, there was a celebrated picture 
by Morales, of Christ on the Cross, in the chapel of the 
monastery of St. Catherine of Sienna. The composi- 
tion was supposed to be taken from a smaller picture of 
Michael Angelo’s. On the right of the cross were the 
Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. Catherine : on the left 
St. John, St. Dominic, and St. Francis. In the upper 
part of the picture on a label were the words — “ Pater 
ignosce In the Hotel Saldanlia- Castro at Lisbon 
there is a St. Dominic by Morales, respecting which 
Count Raczynski entertains no doubt. 

With regard to works of Morales in private collec- 
tions elsewhere, especial notice should be taken of that 
in the possession of the Duke of Dalmatia ; but I do not 
know whence it came. The subject is one constantly 
selected by this artist — the body of Christ taken down 
from the Cross, or what is called in Italy a “ Pieta.” 
The figures are half lengths : it is exquisitely finished, 
and evidently with a most careful study of nature. The 
features are too thin, and the chins pointed : the marks 
of physical suffering are not softened in the least de- 
gree, but are rather exaggerated. Thus the thorns 
piercing Christ’s head are painfully minute and true ; 
one comes out again from beneath the skin, and two 
others show externally the blue mark occasioned by 
their having been pressed by main force into the flesh. 
In the Aguado collection, which was sold at Paris a 

* I do not understand from Count Itaczynski's account whether 
this picture is still to be seen. See on the subject of Morales, Les 
Arts en Portugal, pp. 89, 275, 277, 327, 518. 
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short time ago, there were two pictures attributed to 
Morales. Passavant considers the Christ bearing the 
Cross, in the collection of Sir Thomas Baring, and the 
S'*. Veronica in the Grosvenor Gallery, as works of a 
later master ; at least if the picture of Marshal Soult be a 
genuine production of the painter *. I shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to speak of the altar-piece in Magdalen 
College Chapel, which has been attributed to Morales 
without a shadow of reason. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a distinct 
school of art seems to have arisen at Saragossa, the 
existence of which is hardly known f . 

When the cathedral of Saragossa had been raised to 
the rank of a metropolitan church by John XX., devo- 
tion increased in the diocese, and the fine arts began to 
flourish. This was especially the case with painting, 
which profited by the confiscated property of the 
Templars. At that time Ramon Torrente, who died in 
1828 , and his pupil Guillen Tort, flourished at Saragossa 
and enjoyed considerable credit. They executed figures 
in the Gothic style for the metropolitan church and for 
others of the diocese, and were the first artists in this city 
respecting whom we possess any certain information 

* See Passavant, Kunstreise, ss. 06, 130, 162 ; compare Waagen, 
England, ii. s. 251. 

f These notices of the earlier masters of Aragon are translated 
from some extracts from a MS. of Cean Bermudez, published by 
Minaflo, Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico de Espafia y Portugal, 
Madrid, 1828 ; see vol. x. p. 80. My attention was first called 
to this account of the Aragonese school by Mr. Ford. The same 
materials will be referred to hereafter. 
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supported by documents. There is no account of any 
other Aragonese painter, until we come to the year 
1457, in which Bonant de Ortiga lived; he was painter 
to the Deputies of Aragon, and executed the altar-piece 
of St. Simon and St. Jude for the church of St. Francis 
in Saragossa, on the orders of Don Ramiro de Funes, 
Lord of Quintos. 

Pedro de Aponte succeeded him ; he was a native of 
Saragossa, and painter to Juan II. of Aragon, for whom 
he executed the panels of the retablo of San Lorenzo 
which stood in the cathedral. On the death of this 
king, his son, Ferdinand V., took Aponte with him to 
Castile in 1479, and made him pintor de camara 
to the Catholic kings. He afterwards painted the 
portraits of these sovereigns, who conferred on him 
various honours and rewards. He had previously 
studied in Italy with Luca Signorelli and Ghirlandaio, 
and had brought their maxims and precepts of art to 
Spain: it is on this account as well as because he 
was distinguished by the Catholic kings that he must be 
considered as the true founder of the Aragonese school. 

Thomas Pelegret also spent some time in Italy, and 
studied in Rome under Polidoro da Caravaggio. On his 
return to Spain, in the reign of Charles V., he esta- 
blished himself at Saragossa. There he executed fres- 
cos in chiaro-scuro for the churches and on the facades 
of the houses, and it was he who inspired the Aragonese 
with that good taste and excellence in this kind of art, 
and in ornament generally, winch they have never lost. 
A certain Cuevos, born at Huesca, was a pupil of Pelc- 
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gret. He adorned the sacristy of the cathedral of his 
native town with works in black and white, and painted 
the “ monumento ”* for the Holy week. Cuevos and 
his master both died at Saragossa ; the former young ; 
the latter at the age of eighty-four. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MASTERS OF THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF SPANISH ART — 

INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN ARTISTS ON THE SCHOOLS OF 

THIS TIME. 

Before I turn to the native Spanish masters who would 
next demand our attention, it may be desirable to speak 
of certain foreign artists who resided and worked in 
Spain, or whose pictures exercised an extensive influ- 
ence there, in the sixteenth century. 

Michael Coxis came to Spain, haring been charged 
with the execution of the copy of Van Eyck’s great 
picture, which formerly hung in the chapel of the palace 
at Madrid AVhen in that capital, he was employed by 
Philip II. to execute several other pictures in the 
Escurial. One of them, a St Cecilia, is now in the 
Royal Gallery at Madrid (No. 499), which also contains 

* See Blanco White, Doblado’s Letters, p. 285. The “monn- 
mento” is a temporary structure erected in every church, with more or 
less splendour, in which the host is deposited with great solemnity on 
the Thursday in Passion week. 

+ See Kugler, Hand-book, German and Flemish Schools, p. 68, 
n. 208 ; compare Carducho, p. 151 ; Cean Bermudez, i. p. 369. 
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an Assumption, originally painted by Coxis for the 
church of St Gudule at Brussels, but purchased by 
Philip (No. 1598). 

Palomino* speaks of a certain Antonio Floret, a 
Fleming by birth, as having lived at Seville at the same 
time as Campana, and having died there in 1550. 
Cean Bermudez found that the pictures which bore the 
name of Flores were proved by the archives of the 
Merced Calzada, in which they were, to have been 
painted by Francis Frutet, a Fleming, and there was no 
doubt that the Burial of Christ, in Sta. Maria de 
Gracia, which also bore the name of Flores, was 
the work of the same master. Palomino, therefore, 
seems to have made some confusion between Francis 
Frutet and Francis Floris ; nor is it easy to clear the 
matter up. 

The real name of Floris was De Vriendt, and con- 
sidering the disfiguring process which foreign names 
undergo in Spain, it would not be very surprising to 
find this transformed into Frutet; but Francis Floris 
the elder is not known to have been in Spain, nor did 
he die until 1570. His son, Francis Floris the younger, 
is still more out of the question ; and the name of Antony 
does not occur in the family for four generations f. 

The principal pictures of Francis Frutet are now, I 
believe, in the Museum at Seville. 

Pedro Campana, or El Mae se Pedro, as he is often 


* Palomino, iii. p. 357 ; compare Cean Bermudez, ii. p. 141. 
t See Fiorillo, Gesch. der Zeichn. Kiinste in Deutschland, ii. s. 450. 
Fiorillo, however, at page 438 of the same volume, mentions Antonio 
Flores without being aware of the doubt raised by Cean Bermudez. 
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called, was bom at Brussels in 1503. He went to 

s * 

Rome in 1530, and on his way painted a triumphal 
arch at Bologna, for the coronation of Charles V. 
According to Pacheco, he studied in Italy twenty years, 
but he could not have been a pupil of Raphael, as that 
author and Palomino assert ; since, when Raphael died, 
Campana was seven years old ; nor can we reconcile the 
length of his stay in Italy with the inscription under 
the Descent from the Cross at Seville, which bears the 
date of 1548 : assuming, as is most probable, that the 
picture was painted at Seville *. He lived long and 
was much honoured at Seville, but in his old age he 
returned to Brussels, where he died in 1580 f. 

Campana’s best known picture is the Descent from 
the Cross, formerly in the parish church of S l *. Cruz, 
now in the sacristy of the cathedral at Seville. Mr. Ford 
says it is hard and stiff ; on me, I confess, it made a 
more favourable impression. Murillo used to stand for 
hours before it, and once replied to some one asking 
what he was doing — “ I am waiting till these holy men 
have taken our Lord down.” By his own desire he was 
originally buried in front of this picture J. Pacheco 
pays it a very high compliment when he says that 
he lias been afraid to remain alone with the picture in 
the gloomy chapel in which it hung§. 

Besides the Descent from the Cross, Campana, in 
1553, painted the Purification of the Virgin, and other 

* Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. i. p. 201 ; Palomino, iii. p. 
369 ; Pacheco, p. 241. 

f This is the date given by Cean Bermudez ; Palomino says 1570. 

X Ford’s Hand-book, p. 265. 

§ Pacheco, p. 57. 
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pictures, including the portraits of the donor’s family 
for the chapel “del Mariscal ," in the cathedral of 
Seville *. He also executed works for various parish 
churches in that city and the neighbourhood. Pacheco 
speaks of his excellence as a portrait-painter f. His 
son, Juan Bautista Campana, remained in Seville as a 
painter after his father’s removal. He was employed 
by the Chapter on the “ Monumento ” in 1594. 

Of Antonio More an account has been given in 
Kugler's Hand-book J. He was bom in 1512, at 
Utrecht, and came to Spain in 1552. Philip II. showed 
him great favour ; so much indeed as to excite the 
jealousy of other parties about the court. More had a 
narrow escape of being thrown into the prisons of the 
Inquisition on suspicion of heresy, and was probably too 
glad to get back to Brussels §. For his portrait of Mary 
of England he received lOOf. sterling and a gold 
ling, besides his salary of 100/||. He died at Antwerp 
in 1588 IT. 

Many of More’s pictures were burnt in the great fire 
at the Pardo in 1608. The present Madrid Gallery 


* Cean Bermudez, Catedral de Sevilla, p. 94. 

f Pacheco, p. 434. 

Z Kugler, German and Flemish Schools, p. 207 and note; com- 
pare Walpole, I. p. 235. 

§ Palomino, iii. p. 361. 

II Ibid. ; one pound sterling was reckoned by Palomino os equal 
to five “pesos de moneda Castillana." 

IT This is the date given by Cean Bermudez, and by Fiorillo, 
Gesch. d. z. k. in Deutschland, ii. p. 439. Palomino states his death 
to have occurred in 1568 ; and Fuseli's Pilkington makes him to have 
been born in 1519 and to have died in 1575. 
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contains thirteen of his portraits, among which are those 
of Maiy of England and of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his wife. Portraits by More of John III. of Portu- 
gal and his queen are shown in the church of St Roch 
at Lisbon *. Of Mary of England there is a portrait 
by this master at Hampton Court, as well as at Castle 
Howard. Waagen seems to doubt the genuineness of 
the celebrated portraits of the Queen and Philip in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn. At 
Althorp there are several of More’s portraits f. 

Another Fleming, whom Philip took into his service 
in 1556, was Antonio Pnpiler. Cean Bermudez sup- 
poses that his pictures were burnt at the Pardo : none 
appear* to be known. 

Ferdinand Sturm, or Sturmio, was a foreign master 
employed by the Chapter of Seville ; and a retdblo bear- 
ing his name, executed in 1551, is to be seen in one of 
the lateral chapels of the cathedral of that city t. 

Christobal of Utrecht is said to have been a pupil of 
Antonio More, who brought him to Spain : he after- 
wards went to Portugal, and was made a Knight of the 

* See Raczynski, p. 291 ; compare p. 256, note 2. Kaczynski 
says — “ Les portraits de Jean III. et de la Reine Catherine qui sont 
attribues a More, doivent avoir ete excellens avant d’avoir souffert du 
temps et des rcstaurations. Us viennent de subir cette operation 
pour reprendre leur ancienne place.” 

f See Waagen, England, L s. 389 ; ii. s. 310, 540, 547 ; Passa- 
vant, Kunstreise, s. 192 ; compare Kugler's Hand-book, German 
and Flemish Schools, p. 207, note. 

X From the inscription on this picture, quoted by Cean Bermudez, 
Died oia iv. p. 896, it would appear that Sturm was a native of 
•Ziriciee, which is a small town in Zealand, five leagues from Bergen- 
op-Zoom. 
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Order of Christ by John III. * Count Raezynski 
observes truly enough, that More was fourteen years 
younger than Chris tobal, if the usual dates are correct, 
and it is therefore unlikely that he was his scholar, as 
Cean Bermudez asserts that he was. I cannot, how- 
ever, bring myself to believe that pictures bearing 
evident traces of the manner of Van Eyck, such as those 
in the archiepiscopal palace at Evora are described to 
be, can be the works of so late a master as this artist. 
Nor does the conjectural evidence of the monograms 
given by Count Raezynski at all remove these doubts f. 

Luis de Vargas, bom at Seville in 1502, may be con- 
sidered as liaving founded the higher school of art in 
his native city. His pictures bear more traces of his 
Italian studies than of any national character ; and ac- 
cording to Pacheco he remained in Italy twenty-eight 
years. He is said to have been a pupil of Perm del 
Vaga, whose style he certainly imitated The earliest 
work of Vargas known at Seville is the altar-piece in 
the Chapel of the Nativity in the cathedral, which bears 
the date 1555 §; hut his most celebrated picture i6 that 
commonly called “ La (Jamba, ” from the prominence in 
the composition of the leg of Adam. It represents, as 
we are told, the temporal generation of Christ, and it 
certainly is a work of great merit, though it is not easy 
to see it properly where it hangs ; one figure of a child 


* Pacheco, p. 93 ; Cean Bermudez, Diccion. v. p. 97. 
f Raezynski, pp. 819, 858, 854, 355, 868 ; few the monograms 
see pp. 109, 110. 

+ Pacheco, p. 118. 

§ Ford’s Hand-book, p. 253. 
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on the ground is peculiarly beautiful, and almost rivals 
the matchless cupids of Raphael *. 

The niches on the outside of the Giralda or tower of 
the cathedral were painted by Vargas, but are long 
since ruined, as well as the Christ bearing the Cross, or 
the “ Calle de Amargura ” (Way of Bitterness), as the 
subject is called by the Spaniards. This latter fresco 
is outside the court of orange-trees, and was held in 
great reverence by the people. It was repainted in 
1594 by Vasco Pereyra, a Portuguese. From criminals 
being allowed to stop before it on their way to punish- 
ment, it acquired the name of “ el Cristo de los Azota- 
dos." Pacheco finds fault with Vargas for having 
painted our Lord with nothing but a tunic on f . In the 
church of S u . Maria la Blanca at Seville, in which those 
glorious Murillos of the Patrician’s Dream, now at 
Madrid, formerly hung, there is a Dead Christ by Luis 
de Vargas, -which is described by Mr. Ford as “ very fine 
and Florentine, but cruelly injured and neglected."! 
The body of Christ is in the arms of his mother, and is 
very striking. 

The Museum at Madrid does not profess to contain a 
single picture by Luis de Vargas : the Spanish collec- 
tion in the Louvre has one attributed to him ; the sub- 
ject is the Virgin with St. Michael and other saints. 
In the Esterhazy palace at Vienna there is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful Virgin and Child by Vargas, as well as 


• Mr. Ford calls it “ this truly Italian picture.” — Hand-book, p. 
204 ; see also p. 248 for the niches of the tower, 
t Pacheco, p. 589. 

X Hand-book, p. 269. 
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a Christ in the Garden. The latter picture, if I can 
trust my recollection, is very fine, and the idea is some- 
thing like that of Coreggio’s celebrated work, but it i3 
executed on a far larger scale. 

In the Orleans Gallery there was a picture which 
bore the name of Vargas, which is at present in the 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton in this country * : 
it is said by Waagen to be an old copy of the St. John 
in the Wilderness, formerly named a Raphael in the 
Diisseldorf collection, and now called a Giulio Romano 
in the Munich Gallery. 

Luis de Vargas was an admirable portrait-painter. 
On part of the retdblo in which his “ Gamba" is placed 
he had painted the portrait of the Precentor (el 
Chantre ) Don Juan de Medina ; the Precentor was in 
the habit of saying his prayers near this picture, and 
the boys used to get round and look first at the likeness 
and then at the original in admiration of the skill of the 
artist f. It is said that an indifferent artist once showed 
Vargas a picture which he had painted of Christ on the 
Cross, and asked his opinion of its merits ; Vargas 
replied that our Lord seemed to be saying, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” A speech 
which the painter accepted as a compliment to his 
work. 

I have already stated J that Luis de Vargas was 
singularly devout and scrupulous in his religious duties, 

* See Waagen, England, i. a. 354, 512. 

f Pacheco, p. 442 ; compare Cean Bermudez, Catedral de Sevilla, 
p. 91. 

t See p. 20 ; compare Pacheco, p. 118. 
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and that after his death the instruments of mortification 
were found in his chamber. According to Palomino he 
died at Seville in 1590*, at the age of sixty two; but 
this would place his birth in 1528. Cean Bermudez 
states, on the authority of Pacheco and Morgado, that 
he died in 1568 f, but Pacheco, like Palomino, makes 
him sixty-two at the time of his death, which would 
place his birth in 1506, and not in 1502, as given by 
Cean Bermudez. 

At this early period it cannot be said that the three 
great schools of Seville, Valencia, and Castile had as- 
sumed their respective characters or were definitely 
formed. Vargas may be considered as the leader of 
that of Andalucia ; though his works, as we have seen, 
bear stronger traces of his Italian education than of 
genuine Spanish feeling. 

I will now proceed in like manner to the head of the 
school of Valencia, and then go on to treat of those 
masters whose works were about the same time most 
prominent at the Eseurial and at Toledo. 

Vicente Joanes J was bom, as it is believed, at Fuente 
la Higuera, in 1523. He could not, therefore, have 
been, as Palomino asserts, a pupil of Raphael ; though 
there seems little doubt that he studied in Italy. Like 
Luis de Vargas, he was a man of a deep religious feel- 
ing, and is said to have confessed and communicated 

* Palomino, iii. p. 887. 

f Sec Pacheco, p. 118 ; compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. v. p. 
138. 

£ The writer in the Kunstblatt (No. 39, May, 1838, a. 155), 
asserts that Joanes’ proper name was Vicente Joanes Macip. I do 
not know his authority. 
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before he undertook the execution of a sacred subject *. 
He died at Bocairente whilst employed on the retablo of 
the church there, in December, 1579. In 1581 his 
remains were transferred to the church of S u . Cruz, in 
Valencia. 

The Boyal Gallery at Madrid contains no less than 
eighteen pictures attributed to Joanes ; among these is 
a series of the Martyrdom and Burial of St. Stephen, 
which is sufficient of itself to give the artist a very high 
rank as a painter f. Saul walks by the side of the saint 
with the resolute air of a persecutor from conviction, 
who is discharging a solemn duty; the mob, on the 
other hand, are exulting in all the joy of vulgar bigotry, 
and in a natural love of cruelty. Studies for such 
scenes must have been common in Spain; many a 
Dominican might have sat for the Saul. The treatment 
and technical execution of these pictures is Italian in its 
character and very fine. The Visitation, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of S ta . Ines are inferior to the works just men- 
tioned ; but the former struck me as somewhat resem- 
bling Garofalo, and the latter has some beautiful 
Baphaelesque heads. The heads of Christ and the 
Christ bearing the Cross are also fine, and the portrait 
of Don Luis de Castelvy is exceedingly beautiful ; Mr. 
Ford says “ equal to anything of Bronzino.” I should 
almost have compared it to the portraits of Raphael J. 

Valencia, however, is the great storehouse of the 
works of Joanes. In the sacristy of the cathedral is “ a 

• Pacheco, p. 118. 

. f Nos. 196, 197, 199 ; compare Ford’s Hand-book, p. 754. 

J No. 169; Ford’s Hand-book, p. 754. 
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truly Raphaelesque Holy Family,” in which St. John is 
presenting the Saviour with a blue flower *. In the 
Capilla de S. Pedro, Mr. Ford tells us to observe the ex- 
quisite Christ in a violet robe with the chalice, as 
well as a Holy Family f. In the house of the Conde de 
Parcent is a picture of S. Vicente preaching, and in the 
sacristy of the Colegio del Corpus a small altar by 
this master 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre contains six pic- 
tures ascribed to Joanes §. The writer in the Kunstblatt 
considers none of these as first rate, except that of God 
the Father with Christ and another of the Saviour con- 
templating the instruments of his suffering. The former, 
he sap, unites correct drawing, good modelling, colour, 
and expression in one harmonious whole, and the latter 
has a feeling of mystic inspiration suited at once to the 
subject and to the personal character of the artist ||. 

Marshal Soult’s collection contains, I think, one picture 
by Joanes — a full-length figure of Christ with the Cross. 

Sir William Eden, of Windlestone, is said to possess 
a picture by Joanes which he purchased at Valencia. 
With this exception, I do not know any work of the 
master in England, though it is very possible that some 
others may have been imported lately. 

The son of Vicente Joanes, Juan Vicente Joanes, was 
again a painter, and imitated his father. In the Spanish 
Museum of the Louvre there is a Scourging of Christ 
attributed to him. 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 440. § Nos. 123 to 128. 

t Hand-book, p. 441. || Kunstblatt, May 1838. No. 30. 

t Hand-book, pp. 442, 444. 
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Diego Correa was another master of the sixteenth 
century ; his works are very rare. A series represent- 
ing scenes of the Passion, which formerly constituted the 
retablo mayor of the Bemardine convent of Valdeiglesias, 
are now at Madrid *. Captain Widdrington describes 
them as very curious, and adds that by an inexperienced 
eye they would be taken to be early works of Joanes, since 
Correa would appear to have studied Raphael almost 
as much as the great Valencian himself. “ One,” he 
says, “ had parts extremely like a Raphael of the second 
manner.” Some of Correa’s pictures bear the date of 
1550. According to Mr. Ford he studied at Florence. 

Alonso Sanchez Coello is called by Palomino a Portu- 
guese, and the name Coello or Coelho is a Portuguese 
name f. Cean Bermudez, however, on the authority of 
a pedigree produced by Coello’s nephew as his qualifica- 
tion for the order of Santiago, maintains that he was 
bom near Valencia, and conjectures that his third name 
may have been taken from his mother’s family. He 
was bom early in the sixteenth century, and died, ac- 
cording to Palomino, in 1 590. It is possible that he 
studied at Rome. Subsequently he became a pupil of 
Antonio More, and, like his master, was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished in portraits J. 

• Compare Widdrington, Spain in 1843, p. 34; Ford’s Hand- 
book, p. 777. I cannot find Correa’s pictures in the Catalogue of 
the Madrid Gallery. 

f Diccion. iii. p. 388. Count Raraynski throws no light on this 
matter. Guarienti, from whom he quotes, wrote very late, and evi- 
dently copied Palomino, taking care, however, to add some special 
blunders of his own. See “ Les Arts en Portugal,” p. 318; com- 
pare 247, 310. 

£ Pacheco, p. 442. 
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Coello went with More to Lisbon, when the latter was 
commissioned by Charles V. to paint the portraits of 
the royal family there ; the former artist remained in 
the service of Don Juan, husband of the emperor’s 
daughter. After the death of that prince, Philip II. 
received the painter into his own household. 

Philip treated Alonso Sanchez with the greatest dis- 
tinction : he gave him apartments in the palace, and 
would visit his studio when he was at work, causing the 
painter to be seated in his presence ; and sometimes, it 
is said, he would lean on his shoulder and watch his pro- 
gress. He addressed him in writing as his “ beloved 
son.”* Coello received similar honours from other 
princes, and accumulated a large fortune. His histo- 
rical works were few in comparison with his portraits, and 
many of his paintings perished in the fires of the Pardo 
and the Palace at Madrid. Several of the large altar- 
pieces of saints in the Church of the Escurial are by 
Alonso Sanchez, and in the Celda Prioral is the fine 
portrait of the Padre Siguenza In 1585 he painted 
a portrait of Ignatius Loyola, which, like all those of 
that saint, was executed after his death. Coello was 
assisted by the cast of Loyola’s lace made in Rome, and 
by the suggestions of Ribadeneira J. 

The Royal Gallery of Madrid contains eight pictures 
by Alonso Sanchez Coello : one of them, the Marriage of 

• “A.1 muy amado hijo, Alonso Sanchez Coello.” — Cean Ber- 
mudez, Diction, iv. p. 334 ; compare Palomino, iii. pp. 388, 
389. 

+ Ford’s Hand-book, p. 817. This picture was engraved by 
Selma ; see Nagler, Kunstler-Lexicon. 

Pacheco, p. 589. Loyola died in 1556, at Borne. 
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St. Catherine, is painted on cork, and came from the 
Escurial ; the remainder are portraits. Among the 
latter is a supposed portrait of Don Carlos, son of Philip 
II., in which there is no expression of idiocy or defi- 
cient intellect. Another, that of the Infanta Clara 
Eugenia, wife of the Archduke Albert, is very well 
painted. The portrait in black, with the cross of Sant- 
iago (No. 206), has been supposed to be that of Antonio 
Perez. 

The Duke of Dalmatia’s collection contains a singular 
picture by Coello of St. Anthony and St. Paul the Hermit : 
the colour is good, and the style resembles Navarrete. 

In the Spanish Museum of the Louvre are nine por- 
traits ascribed to this master ; one of them bears his 
name with the date 1577 *. In the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg is a portrait of Aexander Famese by Coello, 
with the date of 1586 f. 

Coello’s daughter, Doha Isabel, was an artist as well 
as a distinguished musician. His best pupil, however, 
was Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, who became p ain ter to 
Philip II., and has left numerous traces of his activity 
in the Gallery of Madrid. Two of his works, of which 
the subjects are the Birth of the Virgin and the Birth 
of Christ, are curious, inasmuch as all the figures are 
said to be likenesses of the family of Philip III. J The 
fatter picture is well painted, as are most of his por- 
traits, though not in general equal to those of his master. 
Two portraits by Pantoja de la Cruz will be found in 

* Compare the Kunstblatt, No. 40, May, 1838. 

+ Nagler, Kunstler-Lexicon. 

J Numbers 175 and 181 in the Catalogue. 
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£»«/; the remainder are portraits. Anna* ti»e 
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iago (So. 206), has been supposed to be that of Antonio 
Perez. 

The Duke of Dalmatia's collection contains a singular 
picture by Coello of St. Anthony and St Paul the Hermit : 
the colour is good, and the style resembles XaTam-te 
In the Spanish Museum of the Louvre are nine j*,r- 
traits ascribed to this roaster ; one of them bear. hr-, 
name with the date 1577 *. In the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg is a portrait of Alexander Farnese by Coello. 
*ith the date of 1586 



Coello s daughter, Doha Isabel, was an artist as well 
88 a distinguished musician. His best pupil, however. 
*as Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, who became painter to 
Philip II., and has left numerous traces of his activity 
in the Gallery of Madrid. Two of his works, of which 
the subjects are the Birth of the Virgin and the Birth 
of Christ, are curious, inasmuch as all the figures are 
said to he likenesses of the family of Philip HI. ♦ The 
fatter picture is well painted, as are most of his por- 
traits, though not in general equal to those of his master, 
ponnut, l.y I'auuj, * i, Cruz *11 be found in 
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the Pinaeothek at Munich : one is of the Archduke 
Albert, and the other is that of his wife, the Infanta 
Isabella, daughter of Philip II. ; both are signed by 
the artist. 

Altogether these pictures by Coello and Pantoja of 
Infants and Infantas, bristling with the stiffness and for- 
mality of the old Spanish court, independently of their 
merit as works of art, are in themselves most interesting, 
and carry us back in spirit to the times of the House of 
Austria. 

A later artist, in the style of Pantoja, was Diego Va- 
lentin Diaz, of Valladolid. He was a familiar of the 
Inquisition, and died in 1660. The retablo of the 
chapel in which he is buried, in the Casa de la Miseri- 
cordia in his native city, is painted by him, and ther§ 
are in the same place portraits of himself and his wife *. 

We are now in what may be called the middle period 
of Spanish art ; when the Italian character was giving 
way to a certain national feeling, but the full power of 
Murillo and Velazquez had not yet burst forth. At this 
time there were some great masters in the school of 
Castile, among whom one of the most eminent was 
Juan Fernandez Navarrete, sumamed El Mudo, or 
“the Dumb.” | He was bom at Logrono in 1526. An 


* Ford's Hand-book, p. 637. 

f There were two other painters of little note who were dumb : 
Diego Lopez was one — he painted certain pictures near Talavera ; the 
other was Pedro el Mudo, by whom Cean Bermudez seems to have 
seen a well-painted portrait. See Diccion. iii. pp. 45, 210 ; compare 
Viardot. Notices sur les Peintres de 1' Espagne, p. 106. I do not 
know to what this last author alludes as “ quelques ouvrages dis- 
tingues” by Pedro el Mudo. 
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attack of disease deprived him of his hearing at the age 
of three years, and consequently he never learnt to talk. 
He acquired the first rudiments of art in a monastery 
near his native place ; but when he grew up he was sent to 
Italy, and there saw the treasures of Rome, Florence, 
Milan, Naples and Venice. In the last-named city he 
worked in the house of Titian. On his return to Spain 
Philip II. secured his services in the decoration of the 
wonderful fabric of the Escurial. The patent appointing 
Navarrete painter to the king bears date the 6th of March, 
1568. The picture which he executed as a specimen of 
his powers is said to be that of the Baptism of Christ, 
which formerly hung in the Prior’s cell in the Escurial, 
and is now in the Royal Museum at Madrid. Some of the 
figures in it are fine, especially those on the left hand. 

In the Madrid Gallery there are also two figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which are supposed to be 
sketches for the larger works at the Escurial, where the 
great productions of El Mudo must still be sought for. 
The figures of the apostles and saints in these altar- 
pieces are most striking, both in dignity of form and 
beauty of colour. The finest, Mr. Ford thinks, are St. 
Philip and Santiago *. The grand picture of Abraham 
and the Angels, now in the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia, was also originally in the Escurial. The effect 
of the whole is very peculiar: the angel to the right is fine, 
and the light falling on the feet of the three figures, with 
the rich glow of colour on the bending form of Abraham, is 
grand and most remarkable. Pacheco thinks the subject 
is treated indecorously, because the angels are repre- 

• Hand-book, p. 813. 
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sented “ con ropas moradas Nazarenas ,” when they ought 
to have been painted as pilgrims ; above all, he is shocked 
at their having beards *. 

Navarrete offended more seriously in another picture of 
the Holy Family, by introducing a partridge and a cat and 
dog quarrelling f. His propensity to improprieties of this 
kind seems to have been known, for we find, in the contract 
entered into with him by the authorities of the Escurial, it 
is expressly stipulated, “ Whenever the figure of a saint 
is repeated by painting it several times, the face shall 
be represented in the same manner, and likewise the 
garments shall be of the same colour ; and if any saint 
has a portrait which is peculiar to him, he shall be 
painted according to such portrait, which shall be sought 
out with diligence wherever it may be : and in the afore- 
said pictures the artist shall not introduce any cat or 
dog or other unbecoming figure, but all shall be saints, 
and such as incite to devotion.” \ 

Marshal Soult has also a very singular portrait by 
Navarrete. It is marvellously painted, but the eyes 
have that sort of appearance which we should call 
“wall-eyed” in an animal. 

Navarrete ’s admiration for Titian is well exemplified 
by the stoxy of his attempt to save the Last Supper of 

* Pacheco, p. 549. 

+ Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 97 ; Pacheco, p. 430. 

£ See Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 100 ; compare Viardot. Notice 
gur les Peintres de 1’ Espagne, p. 102. It is curious to see how carefully 
this contract endeavours to secure in the figures of the saints that indi- 
vidual character which is essential to the impression of reality. The ad- 
vantage of “ type ” in such subjects was clearly felt by the monks of St. 
Lorenzo. Compare Preface to Kugler, German and Flemish Schools, 
p. xL 
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that master, executed for the refectory of the Escurial, 
from being cut to fit the place for which it was destined. 
El Mudo gave the king to understand by signs that he 
would copy it in six months or forfeit his head ; an offer 
which Pacheco says he would without doubt have made 
good *, but which the king was too impatient to accept, 
and ordered the picture to be cut. 

In the Spanish Museum of the Louvre there is one 
small picture of the Flagellation which bears the name 
of Navarrete. In this country I know none, except that 
in the possession of Lord Lansdowne, at Bowood, which 
is supposed to be a portrait of Dona Maria de Pacheco, 
the heroic wife of Don Juan de Padilla. She is seated 
on the mule or ass on which she bore her infant 
son whilst she endeavoured to rouse the Comuneros 
of Castile to avenge the death of their murdered 
chief +. 

Navarrete did not live to complete the contract, 
already quoted, by which he had bound himself to exe- 
cute no less than thirty-two pictures for the church of 
the Escurial : he completed only eight of the saints and 
evangelists; the remainder were entrusted to Alonso 
Sanchez Coello and Luis de Carabajal. El Mudo died 
in March, 1579, at Toledo. Lope de Vega has left the 
following epigram upon him : — 

• Pacheco, p. 94 ; Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. 109. 

+ If Navarrete painted this portrait, it must have been long subse- 
quent to the events to which it referred. J uan de Padilla was put to 
death in 1522, four years before the birth of the painter. The pic- 
ture, I believe, was purchased in Italy, whither it had been brought 
from Spain. See Bobertson, Charles V. ii. p. 176-178 ; compare 
Ford’s Hand-book, p. 620. 
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“No quiso el ciel que hablase 
Porque con mi entendimiento 
Diese mayor sentimiento 
A laa cosas qne pintase. 

Y tanta vida les di 
Con el pincul singular 
Que como no pude hablar 
Hice que hablasen por mi.” 

Luis de Carbajal, or Carabajal, was bom at Toledo 
in 1534, and worked much for Philip II. at the Escurial. 
Besides the large altar-pieces already referred to, he 
executed a Magdalen and a Nativity, as well as the por- 
trait of Don Bartolome Carranza in the Winter Chapter- 
House. He painted at Toledo with Bias del Prado in 
the year 1591, and is said to have been employed in the 
Pardo as late as 1613, though Palomino places his 
death twenty-two years earlier*. His Magdalen, we 
ar e told, was much admired by Lebrun : it is now in the 
Madrid Gallery f. 

We must next turn to one of those masters whose 
works are scarcely ever seen out of Spain — Domenico 
Theotocopuli — commonly called “El Greco.” Both 
these names, as well as the fact that he has signed pic- 
tures in Greek characters, leave no doubt as to the 
country whence he came, but his character as an artist, 
unequal as it is, is thoroughly Spanish. El Greco is 
said to have been a pupil of Titian J ; his great study 
was colour. Pacheco tells us — “ When I asked Do- 
menico Greco, in 1611, which was the more difficult, 

* Palomino, iii. p. 292. f Compare Quilliet, p. 52. 

| Palomino, iii. p. 425; compare Lanzi, iii. p. 116. El Greco, it 
appears, was employed by Titian to engrave his designs. T*anw says 
he can point out no picture of his in Italy. 
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drawing or colour? his answer was— colour: and this 
opinion of his is not so much to be wondered at, as to 
hear him talk with so little esteem for Michael Angelo, 
(being as he is the father of painting), of whom he said 
that he was a good sort of man ” (bum ombre), “ but did 
not know how to paint.”* In another passage, however, 
Pacheco extols the diligence of El Greco, and sajs that 
he once showed him a cupboard full of clay models exe- 
cuted by himself for the purpose of being used in his 
painting, as well as small duplicates in oil of all the pic- 
tures which he had ever painted f. 

It remains to say something of the works of this 
strange but admirable master. He resided at Toledo 
in 1577, in which year he commenced the fine picture 
of the Stripping of Christ in the sacristy of the cath- 
edral. He also executed the carving and framework 
constituting the retablo in which the picture is placed. 
The figure of Christ is in the centre, clothed in deep 
crimson, and from its position and the glow of its colour, 
as well as the grouping of the subordinate personages, 
gives an unity to this work which has rarely been sur- 
passed. The tone is essentially Venetian, though per- 
haps not so much so as that of another production of 
the same master, the subject of which is the Burial of the 
Conde de Orgaz. Palomino treats this latter picture as the 

* Pacheco, p. 242. Wilkie, in 1827, wrote — “After seeing all 
the fine pictures in France, Italy, and Germany, we must come to 
this conclusion — that colour, if not the first, is at least an essential 
requisite in painting. No master has as yet maintained his ground 
beyond his own time without it.” — Life, ii. p. 443. Is not Poussin 
an exception 1 

f Pacheco, p. 347 ; compare Palomino, iii. p. 429. 
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chef-d'oeuvre of the artist. It was painted in 1584, by the 
order of Don Caspar de Quiroga, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Toledo The execution resembles Tintoret : the 
reality of the figures in the lower part is wonderful, but 
the upper portion is somewhat inferior. St. Stephen and 
St. Augustin are burying the deceased count with their 
own hands, whilst his friends and family look on some- 
what surprised. Thig picture I saw at Toledo in the 
church of S‘°. Tome, which was founded by the count 
himself, and where the miracle is said to have occurred 
in 1312 *. I infer, from what Mr. Ford says, that it is 
now at Madrid f; the transfer is much to be re- 
gretted. In the convent of La Reyna, at Toledo, there 
was a Christ Crucified, with two portraits belpw% both 
wonderfully painted 

Some of El Greco’s figures were extravagant in 
length and of an ashen-grey tone, most singular in so 
fine a colourist. His works at the Escurial are unequal 
in this manner : of the three in the Sala Capitular, one 
is very fine and another perfectly absurd. The portrait 
of Innocent X., ascribed to El Greco, which used to 
hang in the apartments of Don Carlos, is equal to any 
portrait I ever saw. The Museum at Madrid possesses no 
less than ten pictures by this master, many of them por- 
traits. The Spanish Gallery in the Louvre professes to 
contain as many as eight, among which are his own por- 


• See Palomino, iii. p. 426, who gives the date 1323. 
f Hand-book, p. 771 ; compare Borrow’s Bible in Spain, third 
edition, vol. ii. p. 374. 

J I think this is possibly the picture which now bears the number 
254 in the Catalogue of the Spanish Collection at Paris. 
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trait and that of lus daughter ; the latter is highly praised 
by the critic in the Kunstblatt : “ The black piercing 
eyes, the thin features and morbid paleness of the face, 
betray the feverish restlessness of this female heart, and 
indicate a nature capable of deep passion and endowed with 
fine nerves. The manner in which the painter has thrown 
out this figure from a light drapery is remarkable."* 

A very singular portrait by El Greco has lately been 
brought to this country by Mr. Conyngham ; it is tho- 
roughly Venetian in its character, and purports to repre- 
sent Fra Vincentio Anastagi, who was governor of Citta 
Vecchia in the siege of Malta It is signed by the 
painter in Greek characters. 

Theotocopuli was the architect of the Casa del Ayun- 
tamiento at Toledo f. He died in 1625 at a great age. 
His memory has been celebrated in a sonnet of Gon- 
gora’s which is strongly tainted with the affectation so 
often characteristic of that poet J. 

One of the best pupils of El Greco was Juan Bautista 
Mayno. He, too, was employed by the Chapter of 
Toledo, and became a Dominican monk. Philip IV. 
relied much on his advice in matters of art, both before 
and after his accession ; and it was by Mayno that the 
attention of the king was called to Alonso Cano. He 
died at Madrid, in the college of Santo Tomas, in 1649. 
One of this artist’s pictures in the Gallery of Madrid is 
a large allegorical composition, representing the reco- 
very of a rebellious province of Flanders, and the dis- 

• Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 42, s. 166. 

t Hand-book, p. 850 ; Cean Bermudas, Diction, v. p. 6. 

+ Obraa, Madrid, 1654, p. 23. 
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comfiture of heresy and sedition by Philip IV. and 
Olivares ; the other is a portrait. 

Bias del Prado was a native of Toledo. He is said 
by Palomino to have been a pupil of Berruguete, but 
that author is clearly wrong in affirming that he died in 
1557, since Cean Bermudez found a record of his salary 
being paid as late as April, 1593, when he was out of 
the kingdom *. It may have been that at this time he 
was employed at the court of Morocco, whither he was 
sent at the special request of the Emperor. On his 
return to Spain the painter wore the dress of a Moor, 
and for some time used to sit on the floor in the 
oriental fashion. Palomino attributes to Bias del Prado 
three pictures which formerly hung in the cloisters of 
the cathedral of Toledo, but Cean Bermudez asserts 
that the archives show them to be the works of Luis de 
Velasco f. In 1833 they were so placed as scarcely to 
admit of being seen at all, but they appeared to me to bear 
very strong traces of the style of Andrea del Sarto. The 
Royal Gallery at Madrid contains one picture of Bias 
del Prado, and there is also one in the Louvre. He 
was a good fruit-painter, and when he went to Morocco 
he took with him some pictures of this kind which Pa- 
checo pronounces to have been excellent J. 

Luis de Velasco, to whom Cean Bermudez assigns the 

• Palomino, iii. p. 359 ; compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. iv. p. 
117. Palomino's mistake is so gross, that I should be inclined to 
■'attribute it to a clerical error ; the date, however, is printed in words 
at length, not in figures. Philip II. did not come to the throne till 
1556. 

+ Compare Ford’s Hand-book, p. 849. 

X Pacheco, p. 421. 
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three pictures commonly bearing the name of Bias del 
Prado, resided at Toledo in 1564, and worked for the 
archbishop and chapter of that see. He died in 1606. 

The favourite pupil of El Greco was Luis 1'ristan, 
bom near Toledo in 1586, to whom his master made 
over many commissions which he was unable to execute 
himself. In this manner he was employed to paint the 
Last Supper for the Hieronymite monastery of La Sisla. 
The monks liked the picture, but they thought the price 
of two hundred ducats, which the artist asked for it, ex- 
cessive. They therefore sent for Theotoeopuli to value 
it : when this master saw his pupil’s work, he raised his 
stick and ran at him, calling him a scoundrel and a dis- 
grace to his profession. The monks restrained the 
angry painter, and soothed him by saying that the poor 
lad did not know what he had asked, and no doubt 
would submit to the opinion of his master. “ In good 
truth,” said El Greco, “ he does not know what he has 
asked, and if he does not get five hundred ducats for the 
picture I desire it may be rolled up and carried to my 
house.” The Hieronymites found themselves compelled 
to pay the larger sum. At the age of thirty Tristan 
painted the altar-pieces for the parish church of Yepes, 
and in 1619 he executed the portrait of Bernardo de San- 
doval, Archbishop of Toledo. The artist died in 1640. 

We are accustomed to consider Philip II. only in the 
light of a morose and narrow-minded tyrant : the bitter 
opponent of England, and the destroyer of all that was 
just and noble in the Netherlands. It is impossible, 
however, to contemplate the Escurial without admiring 
the taste which must have originated and fostered 
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so glorious an edifice. The whole possesses a unity of 
purpose and design such as is rarely seen. It is not a 
palace, but a mighty monastery in which the King of 
Spain has apartments. The feeling of monastic seve- 
rity predominates over that of royal splendour every- 
where, except in the tomb, where the dust of the 
monarchs of Spain and the Indies is enshrined in the 
most precious marble. The architecture is broad and 
severe ; the scenery is rugged and solemn, and the 
scale in which the whole is cast, such as of itself to 
inspire awe and reverence *. The first stone of this 
grand work was laid on the 23rd of April, 1563. Philip 
is said to have often watched the progress of the fabric 
from the brow of the mountain at its side. When it 
was completed he attended mass with the monks, sitting 
in that stall at the comer of the choir where he 
received the news of the battle of Lepantof. In 
his last illness he lay in one of the tribunes near the 
high altar with the solemn service of the church ring- 
ing hourly in his ears ; and there he died within the 
walls of his own magnificent temple. 

The erection of such a work as the Escurial was 
necessarily an epoch in the history of Spanish art. I 

• I do not often differ from the author of the Hand-book on mat- 
ters of taste, but I cannot say that the Escurial disappointed me ; on 
the contrary, it exceeded my expectations in every way. That it 
contributed its influence to fix the residence of the court at Madrid is 
to be lamented, and that it was unpleasant to pay for on the part of 
the people I can easily conceive : but its grandeur I must maintain. 
See Hand-book, pp. 809, 810. 

+ Ford's Hand-book, pp. 817, 819; Ximcnez, Descripcion del 
Escorial. Madrid, 1764, fol. p. 226. 
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have already spoken of some of the masters* who were 
employed there ; but, in addition to the native artists, a 
flood of Italians, not all of them first-rate, poured them- 
selves into Spain to reap a portion of the patronage 
bestowed by Philip II. 

Gaspar Becerra has been already mentioned as among 
the most eminent artists who propagated Italian art in 
Spain ; and l have spoken of Titian’s visit to that 
country. The erection of the Escurial took place, how- 
ever, after his journey ; but that building and the Ma- 
drid Gallery together are, to this day, perfect storehouses 
of Iris productions. Many of these have suffered from 
neglect, but few' from the scrubbing of the picture- 
cleaner f. 

The two brothers, Antonio and Vincenzio Campi, 
were in Spain about 1583; they were natives of Cre- 
mona]. Luca Cambiaso, of Genoa, was in the same 

• See the list of painters given by Carducho, p. 32. 

+ The present Madrid Gallery contains forty-two pictures by 
Titian, of which fifteen (including the “ Gloria,” or Apotheosis of 
Charles V., of which Mr. Rogers has the sketch) have been brought 
from the Escurial. Many, among which I trust are the St. Lawrence 
and the Last Supper, still remain there. For an account of the principal 
Titians in these two collections see Wilkie’s Life, vol. ii. pp. 483, 
484, 485, 487, 488, 492, 499, 503, 604, 505, 524, 528 ; compare 
Ford’s Hand-book, p. 551. 

J Compare Lanzi, Storia della Pittura, iv. p. 133. In an extract 
from a letter from S. A. Hart, Esq., R.A., printed in the Appendix 
to the Second Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : — “ The church of St. Sigismund at Cremona 
is literally covered with the works of the brothers Campi : hardly a 
square inch has been left vacant. These frescos, bearing date 
1506-77, are all vigorous and brilliant, and are perhaps on the whole 
some of the best that could be adduced in favour of the material." (p. 43.) 
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year specially engaged by Philip, after he had painted 
the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence as a specimen of his 
powers. He arrived in Spain accompanied by his son 
Horace and his pupil Lazzaro Tavarone *. Cambiaso 
executed the frescos on the ceiling of the choir of the 
Escurial, besides other works of considerable magni- 
tude. 

Juan Bautista CasteUo, painter and architect, bore 
the soubriquet of “ El Bergamasco," because he was a 
native of Bergamo. He was received into the service 
of Philip II. in 1567. In the Alcazar of Madrid he 
worked with Becerra, and was employed by the king on 
a mission to Genoa to purchase marble for the decora- 
tion of the same palace. At his death in 1569 he left 
two sons, both painters, Nicolao Qranelo and Fabricio 
CasteUo. These two brothers remained in Philip’s 
service, and with Lazzaro Tavarone and Horacio 
Cambiaso they executed the frescos of the Battles of 
Higueruelaf and St. Quintin in the Sala de las Batallas 
in the Escurial. 

Another missionary of art from Italy was Iidmulo 

• Compare Lanzi, v. pp. 297, 300. 

+ “The Battle of the Fig-tree” {Higuera or Higueruela) was a 
battle in which the Moors were defeated by Juan II. in person. 
It took place in 1431 ; and, according to Mariana (xL p. 268), it was 
called “por una puesta y plantada en el mismo lugar en que 
pelearon according to others the name was derived from the fact 
that the constable, Don Alvaro de Luna, who commanded the van- 
guard, was bribed by money concealed in figs. See Cean Bermudez, 
Diccion. ii. p. 230 ; Ford’s Hand-book, p. 819. Mr. Ford says, 
“ The costume is most curious. This was copied for Philip II. from 
an original chiaroscuro roll, 150 feet long, which was found in the 
Alc4zar of Segovia.” 
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Cincinato * * * § , a pupil of Salviati, who was sent by the 
Spanish ambassador in Rome to Philip II. in the year 
1569. Patricio Caxe» ( Caxesi or Caxete), a native of 
Arezzo, accompanied him. B6mulo worked in the 
Pardo at Madrid, at the Escurial f, at Cuenca, and for 
the Duque del Infantado at Guadalaxara. Caxes 
painted much in the Pardo, and there is a picture by 
him in the Museum at Madrid. Romulo left two sons, 
Diego and Francisco, both bom at Madrid and both 
painters }. The former of the two had the honour of 
painting Urban VIII. at Rome, and received from him 
the most distinguished marks of favour. We shall 
have occasion hereafter to notice Eugenio Caxes, the 
son of Patricio. 

Federigo Zuccaro was another well-known master 
who was brought over for the express purpose of assist- 
ing in the decoration of the Escurial. His works, how 
ever, did not give much satisfaction to the king, and he 
returned to Italy §. Bartolomeo Carducci (or Barto- 
lom.6 Carducho), of Florence, was the pupil of Zuccaro, 
and accompanied his master to Spain in 1585. Bartolome 
Carducho, however, with his brother Vincencio, remained 
in Spain, where the former worked much at the Escurial 
and the Pardo, and died in 1608. Few Italian masters did 
so much as Carducho to promote the fine arts in Spain. 
Kugler says he may be taken as representing the school 

• It is difficult to suppose that this was his real name, but I am 
unable to supply any further information. 

t Carducho, p. 32 ; Palomino, iii. p. 403. 

X Pacheco, p. 96. ^ 

§ Compare Lanzi, ii. p. 112. 
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of Florence in the time of Cigoli. A picture by him 
will be found in the Esterhazy palace at Vienna * * * § . 

His brother Vincencio, besides executing many 
pictures of merit, wrote the Dialogues on Painting 
which Cean Bermudez calls the best book on the sub- 
ject in the Spanish language ; it was printed in 1638. 
Among the works of Vincencio Carducho were upwards 
of fifty in the Carthusian monastery of the Paular 
on the Guadarrama, whence they have now been 
brought to Madrid and placed in the upper quadrangle of 
the new Museum. They represent the histoiy of the 
order, and the sufferings of its monks on the suppres- 
sion of convents by our Henry VIII. Captain Wid- 
drington speaks of them as very good f. Carducho died 
in 1638, at the age of seventy, and Lope de Vega wrote 
a sonnet in his honour. 

Another pupil of the Zuccaros, Cesar Arbasia, had 
exercised his art rather earlier in the South of Spain, 
and painted the retdblo in the chapel of St Nicholas, at 
Cordova, as well as the capiUa mayor , and the chapel of 
the Incarnation in the cathedral of Malaga in 1579. Mr. 
Ford says the pictures at Cordova are of no merit 
Arbasia was bom at Saluzzo, and lived for some time at 
Rome as a teacher in the academy of St. Luke §. Pa- 

• Kuglcr, Handbuch der Gesch. der Malcrei, s. 266. 

+ Widdrington’s Spain in 1843, p. 33. 

J Hand-book, p. 300. 

§ Compare Lanzi, v. p. 360 ; Pacheco, p. 422. Nothing can show 
Palomino's inaccuracy more than the quiet manner in which he Bays, 
“ Cesar Arbasia, a great Italian painter, and of the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, came Jo Spain about the year 1600.” Arbasia died in 
1614 ; Leonardo in 1619 ! 
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checo praises his landscapes. Antonio Rizi, of Bologna, 
was brought into Spain by Zuccaro ; he married there 
and left two sons, Francisco Rizi and Fray Juan Rizi, 
both better known than their father as painters in the 
declining times of Spanish art*. Carducho names a 
Venetian, Bernardino del Agua\, as one of the artists 
employed at the Escurial, but the Italian who is best 
known among those masters was Peregrino Tibaldi, or, 
as he is properly called, Pellegrino Pellegrini }. He 
was a native of Valdelsa in the Milanese, but belonged 
to the school of Bologna. Of his works on the high 
altar of the Escurial, Mr. Ford says, “ The pictures in 
the retablo of the Adoration and Nativity are very cold ; 
while his San Lorenzo, ‘ non satis crematus,' puts out 
the gridiron-fire from sheer rawness. Again, the 
martyr is so gigantic, that he might have eaten up the 
disproportionate Homans as easily as Captain Gulliver 
routed the Lilliputians.’' With reference to his fires- - 
cos in the Library, the same author truly remarks 
that he out-heroded M. Angelo without possessing a 
tithe of his grandeur or originality §. Tibaldi returned 
to Italy highly honoured and well paid by Philip for his 
labours at the Escurial. 

Juan de Juni was certainly not a Spaniard ; accord- 
ing to Palomino || he was a Fleming, but Cean Bermudez 
suspects that he was Italian : he was at least educated 
in Italy, and, as it is said, in the school of M. Angelo. 
His works as a sculptor are celebrated for their excel- 

• Ford’s Hand-book, p. 771. § Hand-book, pp. 813, 816, 818. 

t Carducho, p. 32. || Palomino, p. 416. 

X Lanzi, v. p. 47. 
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lence ; the best of them are, or were, to be seen at Val- 
ladolid, Segovia, Osma, Aranda del Duero, and Sala- 
manca *. As a painter he was far less known ; but he 
was the architect of the Episcopal palace at Oporto. 

In order to complete our survey of the northern 
schools of Spanish art, before we proceed to Andalusia, 
it is necessary to turn to the painters of Aragon. 
Here, too, Italian influence operated extensively f. 

The Duke of Villahermosa had already, in the year 
1580, brought Paul Esquarte and Roland Mois from 
Italy to Saragossa. The first was a pupil of Titian, and 
excellent in portrait ; the second was a good historical 
painter ; and they adorned the churches and the palace 
of the duke himself with their works, thus imparting 
nourishment to the school of Aragon by their example 
and their teaching. 

Antonio Galceran, a pupil of Esquarte, painted the 
palace of the Bishop of Barbastro, and enriched the 
cathedral there with his historical pictures. 

About this time, a certain Lupicino of Florence 
established himself at Saragossa ; to him are attributed 
the pictures in the chapel of St. Helen in the cathe- 
dral, of which the subjects are the circumstances, at- 
tending the finding of the Holy Cross. The pictures 
of the great altar of the convent of St. Augustin are also 
by Lupicino, and they have much merit, since they 
are painted with great knowledge and correctness of draw- 
ing as well as good colouring. These works exercised 

* See Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 616, 626, 627, 628, 638, 892. 

+ The notices of Aragonese artists are again translated from the 
paper of Cean Bermudez, published in the tenth volume of Minafio. 
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considerable influence bj exciting the Aragonese painters 
to imitate them. 

Geronimo de Mora, a native of Saragossa, was con- 
versant with all profane literature ; a good poet — cele- 
brated as such by Cervantes — a valiant soldier, and a 
skilful painter. Stimulated by the works of Lupicino, 
he went to the Escurial in the year 1587, in order to 
perfect himself in painting under Federigo Zuccaro. 
When Mora returned home he executed the doors of 
the retablo of St. George for the Hall of the Deputies. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy he was 
chosen, together with Bartolome Carducho, his brother 
Vineencio, and Patricio Caxes, to paint in fresco certain 
rooms and the staircase of the Palace of the Pardo. 
The works executed there by these celebrated artists 
met with the approval of all connoisseurs, but the price 
which was put upon them by other masters of Madrid 
did not give equal satisfaction to the Commissioners of 
Public Works [Junta de obras y Bosques ). Pedro l’Hor- 
felin de Poultiers was named to revise the valuation, 
and he reduced the price to less than the half of that at 
which they had been originally valued. In consequence 
of this great difference of opinion there followed a law- 
suit which lasted many years, much to the prejudice of 
the representatives of those artists who had executed 
the frescos. In 1615 Mora, as an artist, wrote a long and 
instructive paper in defence of himself and his fellows ; 
and it is to be regretted that this essay is not printed 
for the information both of artists and amateurs. 

Pedro VHorfelin de Poultiers was a Frenchman who 
had established himself at Saragossa, and died there with 
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a property of 20,000 ducats, including 2000 paid him 
by the Commissioners of Public Works. His portraits 
were like their originals, and were painted with freedom, 
so that in this department he contributed to advance 
the school of Aragon. 

His son, Antony Horfelin, did much more. He was 
bom at Saragossa in 1597, and died there in 1660. 
Having studied with success at Rome, on his return to 
his birthplace he executed for the churches and private 
houses works of which both the composition and colour 
were pleasing. 

Geronimo de Corida was a pupil of Horfelin, and was 
also bom at Saragossa. The archbishop of the diocese, 
Don Ferdinand of Aragon, was his patron, and for him 
he painted in oil, with correct design, various subjects 
from Scripture ; he taught his pupils with great exact- 
ness. One of these pupils was Frai Augustin Leonardo 
de Argensola, a relative of the celebrated poet, Argensola, 
and a member of the order of Mercenarios calzados. 
In the year 1640 Argensola had a high reputation as 
a painter in Saragossa, which he afterwards enjoyed in 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. He left everywhere 
works of merit, both in oil and fresco, such as support 
his claim to be accounted one of the good masters of the 
school of Aragon. 

Felices de Cdceres lived in Saragossa at this same 
time, and painted a good deal in chiaroscuro in a pow- 
erful style in distemper. His son was tamer in his 
manner, but both drew well, and their works were 
esteemed by connoisseurs of the city to which they 
belonged. 
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Francisco Jimenez was born at Tarrazona in 1598, 
and studied with success at Rome. On his return to 
Spain he painted for the cathedral of Saragossa two 
large pictures, of which the subject was taken from the 
life of San Pedro Arbues, as well as an Adoration of 
the Magi for the cathedral of Teruel. Jimenez died at 
Saragossa in 1660, to the great regret of all the city. 

At that time there flourished in Saragossa several 
Aragonese painters of the naturalist school, whose works 
exhibit good taste and good colouring. One of these 
was Rafael Peotus, who worked in distemper on the or- 
namental structure raised in the cathedral in honour of 
the Prince Don Balthasar Carlos. On this he personi- 
fied the rivers Ebro, Jalon, Huerva, and Gallego, and 
his landscapes were distinguished for grace and lightness. 
Another master was Domingo del Camino, who, though 
not so ready with his brush, was equally skilful in draw- 
ing. His pupil, O alee ran, fell short of his master in 
the last quality, but surpassed him in colour. Miguel 
de Espinosa was more correct in his outlines than Gal- 
ceran, and executed some good pictures for the monas- 
teiy of St. Millan de la Cogolla, and for other churches 
of Saragossa, where he was born. A certain Urzangui 
also was a native of the same city and adorned it with 
his works. 

Jusepe Leonardo , another painter of the family of 
Argensola, w r as born at Calatayud and studied at Madrid 
under Pedro de las Cuevas. He painted pictures con- 
taining many figures for the palace of Buen Retiro, 
which are still preserved in the Royal Museum on the 
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Prado *. Leonardo became mad, and died in that con- 
dition at Saragossa in 1656. 

In 1 658 Don Juan Oalvan died in the same city, where 
he had studied the first principles of his art, although 
he had completed his education at Rome. On his re- 
turn from Italy, in 1624, the corporation ( Ayuntamiento ) 
of Saragossa had named him their painter, and he exe- 
cuted various pictures for the cathedral, as well as for 
the convent of the Carmelitas calzados. 

Micier Pablo died at Saragossa in 1659. He was 
judge of the Audiencia Real, and a painter for his 
amusement only; he holds, however, a considerable 
place as an artist in the number of the masters of 
Aragon. 

Jusepe Martinez was bom at Saragossa in 1612, and 
studied at Rome. He had returned home before Philip 
IV. passed through his native city in 1642, and on that 
occasion he was appointed painter to the king. Neither 
this distinction, however, nor the favour shown him by 
Don John of Austria, could force him to attach himself 
to the court. He remained at home and died there in 
1682, to the great regret of the members of the school 
of Aragon, which from that time began to decline into 
a sort of servile imitation of the naturalists, without 
correctness of drawing or expression in the attitudes of 
its figures. Martinez composed a book entitled “ Dis- 

* The pictures now in the Madrid Museum are two — Nos. 210 and 
248 of the present Catalogue (1843). The subjects are, a March of 
Spanish Troops under the Duke of Feria. in 1626, and the Surrender 
of Breda to Spinola. The first especially is a fair picture. 
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cursos practicables del nobilisimo arte de la pintura, 
sus rudimentos medios y fines que ensena la experiencia 
con los ejemplares de obras insignes de artifices ilustres.” 
His knowledge of the art was warranted too by the good 
pictures which he left in the cathedral, and in the 
churches of S tn . Engracia and the Colegio de la Man- 
teria, as well as in private houses. 

His son, Antonio Martinez , was also a native of Sara- 
gossa. Like his father he studied at Rome, and on his 
return assisted in the execution of the works in the 
Colegio de la Manteria. He aftenvards became a lay 
brother in the Carthusian monastery of the Aula Dei. 
where he painted the pictures of the life of St. Bruno. 

Whilst Jusepe Martinez was the head of the school 
of Aragon, the following masters flourished there : — 
Bernardo Polo was remarkable for his pictures of fruit 
and flowers. Pedro Aibar Jimenez was the nephew and 
pupil of Francisco Jimenez, and painted certain pictures 
which are to be seen in the collegiate church of S ta . 
Maria de Calatayud. An artist named Asensio was a 
skilful painter of portraits, both of ladies and men. 
Bartolome Vicente was a pupil of Don Juan Carreno in 
Madrid. In his native city of Saragossa he painted in 
fresco the dome and spandrils of the chapel of our Lady 
“ de los Remedios," as well as various oil pictures for 
other churches. Don Francisco de Vera Cabeza de 
Vaca, an Aragonese gentleman, page to Don John of 
Austria, learnt drawing and painting under Jusepe 
Martinez, and executed various public works and cabinet 
pictures for his own amusement, Geronimo Secall, or 
Secano, learnt the rudiments of his art at Saragossa, 

vol. in. f 
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where he was born, and completed his education as a 
painter at Madrid. On his return home he executed 
some pictures in oil for the parish church of St. Paul 
and for the Hall of the Deputies, as well as certain frescos 
for the cupola of the chapel of St. Michael in the church 
just mentioned. He opened a school at Saragossa, and 
had pupils who made progress under him. 


CHAPTER V. 

SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN SPAIN. 

The great schools of the south were those of Valencia 
and Seville. It will be more convenient for the reader 
to consider the principal masters of the former of the 
two, before we plunge into the brilliant series of painters 
who belong to the latter : in pursuing this course, how- 
ever, I shall, as I have already done, depart in some 
degree from the strict order of time. 

Pedro Orrente w r as born at Monte-alegre, in Murcia, 
somewhere about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Though he was not, as Palomino says, a pupil of Basan, 
he was a decided imitator of that master ; and that he was 
a successful imitator and a good colourist, is sufficiently 
shown by his works in the Madrid Gallery. Orrente has 
left five pictures at Valencia, and a specimen of him may 
be seen in the Esterhazy Gallery at Vienna : he died at 
Toledo in 1644, and was buried in the same church as 
El Greco. He was the master of Pablo Pontons and 
Esteban March : the pictures of the former are seldom 
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seen out of Valencia* ; those of the latter are abundant 
in the Royal Gallery of Madrid. He painted many 
battle pieces, and his execution is free and powerful, as 
may be seen in the head, No. 149 of the Madrid Cata- 
logue. His son, Miguel March, was also a painter, and 
died young, in 1670, at Valencia. 

The great painter, however, of the Valencian school 
at this time was Francisco Ribalta, who was bom about 
1551, at Castellon de la Plana. He studied first in 
Valencia, where he fell in love with the daughter of his 
master. The father refused his consent to the marriage, 
but the girl promised her lover to wait whilst he im- 
proved himself in Italy. Ribalta accordingly went thither 
and devoted himself to his art ; studying the works of 
Raphael and those of the Bolognese masters, as well as 
the pictures of Sebastian del Piombo. On his return 
he entered the studio of his former teacher, who was 
not at home : finding a sketch of a picture on the easel 
he finished it in his mistress’s presence, and left it to 
produce its effect on her father. The latter, on his re- 
turn, asked his daughter who had been there, adding, 
“ This is the man to whom I would marry thee, and not 
to that dauber f, Ribalta” The result of course was 

• Ford’s Hand-book, p. 445. 

+ The word in Cean Bermudez is “ bisoflo," which means a raw 
recruit and thence a bungler. It is said to have been adopted in the 
Italian wars. Pistol no doubt would have translated it “bezonian,” 
as in Henry IV. 2nd pt. Act v. 3 ; compare Henry VI. 2nd pt. Act 
iv. 2. The commentators appear to derive this word directly from 
the Italian “bisognoso.” The Spanish origin is the true one, and is 
much more in keeping with the “ rodomontades Espagnolcs ” which 
make the staple of the worthy soldier’s discourse. 
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that the marriage took place, and the fame of Ribalta 
immediately procured him employment. He executed 
the Last Supper for the college of Corpus Christi at 
Valencia as a commission from “ El Santo Ribera,” the 
archbishop. The whole establishment is described as 
“a Museum of Ribaltas.” * It is in Valencia alone that 
this master can be seen and appreciated, and I can only 
refer the reader to Mr. Ford for his account of the pic- 
tures yet preserved there. He describes Ribalta as the 
Spanish Domenichino and Sebastian del Piombo com- 
bined, and he is of opinion that we possess in England a 
grand specimen of his powers in the altar-piece of the 
chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford. Certain it is that 
there is no ground for attributing it to Morales, and I 
know no one who has a better claim to fix the real master 
than the author just quoted — himself the owner of a Ri- 
balta of very high merit f. 

The pictures which bear the name of Ribalta in the 
Madrid Gallery all appear in the present catalogue as 
the works of the son, Juan de Ribalta. One of these 
(No. 163) represents the Death of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The saint is admirable for truth and expression, but the 
angel is terribly affected. The Spanish Gallery of the 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 442. 

+ See Ford’s Hand-book, p. 445, for the reasoning process by which 
the Magdalen picture has been assigned to Morales. It was taken at 
the siege of Vigo, and was once in the collection of the Duke of Or- 
mond : a Mr. Freeman gave it to the college. See Dallaway’s anec- 
dote of the Arts in England, p. 481. I understand that Sir William 
Eden brought one if not two Ribaltas from Valencia, which are now 
at Windlestone. I have never seen them ; the subject of one is the 
Last Judgment. 
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Louvre boasts three or four of Francisco’s productions, 
but the son, who was bom in 1597, is said to have 
painted so like his father and instructor, that connois- 
seurs are unable to distinguish their works. His Cru- 
cifixion, in St. Miguel de los Reyes, at Valencia, was 
executed when he was only eighteen years old. He 
died in 1628. 

Jacinto Geronimo de Espinosa was bom at Cocentaina 
in the kingdom of Valencia, in the year 1600. He was 
the son of a painter, Rodriguez de Espinosa, who had 
originally come from Valladolid; and besides the in- 
struction of his father, he is said to have studied under 
Ribalta. The excellence of his drawing, the attitudes of 
his figures, and the power of his chiaro-scuro, make it 
probable that he had visited Italy and had profited by the 
works of the Bolognese masters. The eight large pic- 
tures painted for the Carmelite convent at Valencia 
were executed in 1638 ; his Christ, for Sta. Tecla, was 
painted fifteen years earlier, when the artist was only 
twenty-three years old. Like those of Ribalta, his works 
must be sought at Valencia. The present catalogue of 
the Madrid Gallery enumerates three of his pictures, of 
which his Magdalen (No. 221) has an expression almost 
of despair, but is very fine. The Mocking of Christ by 
the Jews, at the time of his Scourging (No. 311), is a 
painful picture and in bad taste, though well painted *. 
Of the eight works which bear the name of Espinosa in 

• I remember two pictures attributed to Espinosa in the catalogue 
of the Madrid Gallery in 1833, which I find, in that of 1843, are 
attributed to Juan de Ribalta. These represented the heads of a 
blessed and of a condemned soul. The expression of both was fine 
and striking. See Nos. 83 and 84 of present catalogue. 
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the Spanish Museum at the Louvre, the writer in the 
Kunstblatt selects The Bearing the Cross as the 
most remarkable. It is full, he says, of energy and 
movement, and the colours are laid on with a broad and 
full pencil, though in the general impression produced 
by the whole work there is a sort of mixture of grandeur 
and vulgarity*. 

Espinosa died in 1680, and was buried in the parish 
church of St. Martin, at Valencia t. 

Josef de Ribera, or Lo Spagnoletto, cannot be entirely 
omitted in a history of Spanish painting, though his 
birthplace has been disputed and he resided in Italy. 
The Italian writers have contended that he was born at 
Gallipoli, in the kingdom of Naples, of Spanish parents, 
but the fact that he was born at Xutiva or San F elipe, 
near Valencia, seems to be clearly established by the 
register of his baptism there, which places his birth in 
1588 J. He is said to have been a pupil of Ribalta; but 
at any rate he went to Italy very young, and there studied 
the powerful works of Caravaggio and the naturalists, 
whose style he adopted. The character of the school 
was congenial to the spirit of Ribera, who enhanced its 
gloomy vigour, and tinged it with the true feeling of his 
own country. He died at Naples in 1656. 

• “ Und aus dem ganzen tritt uns, ich weiss nicht welche Mischung 
von Trivialitat und Adel entgegen.” — Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 39, 
a. 156. 

t Sir William Eden is said to possess a fragment of a larger picture 
by Espinosa, consisting of three angels ; it is at Windlestone in the 
county of Durham. 

J Compare Lanzi, Storia della Fittura, ii. p. 315; Cean Bermudez, 
Dice. iv. p. 185. 
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I believe the best of Ribera’s works to be the beauti- 
ful Pieta, in San Martino at Naples ; a picture rarely 
equalled by any master of any school. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in writing to Wilkie when at Madrid, in 
1827, says, “ From the one picture by Ribera, at 
Naples, I have been led to think you would find some 
grand severe specimens of his power and sentiment in 
chiaro-scuro, which Caravaggio never had. The picture 
1 speak of was, I think, in the San Martino at Naples. 
A copy or repetition of it is at Lord Arundel's at War- 
dour *. Wilkie, in his reply, says, “ There are none here, 
nor perhaps anywhere, so fine as that you mention.” 

An account of the Riberas at Madrid, and a character 
of Ribera as a painter, will be found in the Hand-book 
of Spain f. At Osuna is a fine Crucifixion, at which, 
Mr. Ford tells us, the French amused themselves by 
firing, and four other pictures J. In “Las Agostiuas Re- 
coletas,” at Salamanca, were a Virgin of the Rosary 
and the great altar-piece, a Conception, signed by Ri- 
bera, with the date of 1635, and the adjunct of “ Valen- 
tiano ” after his name. This picture was remarkable in 
Spain as showing the Virgin’s feet. The convent was 
founded by Manuel de Zuniga, Conde de Monterey, 
brother-in-law of the Count-Duke and Viceroy of Naples 
under Philip IV. : it was once “a museum of Neapolitan 
paintings : now they flap rotting in their frames, but 
yet are pure in surface, having never yet been defiled 

• See Kugler’g Hand-book of Italian Painting, p..415 ; Cunning- 
ham’s Life of Wilkie, ii. pp. 478. 501, 

+ Hand-book, p. 755; compare pp. 426. 445. 

+ Ibid. p. 326. 
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by harpy cleaners or restorers. It is, or was, proposed to 
send them to the local Museo.” * 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre contains a large 
number of the works of Ribera, of which the writer in 
the Kunstblatt particularly mentions a horrible, but 
most powerful, martyrdom of St. Bartholomew ; as well 
as Cato tearing out his own Entrails, and Hercules res- 
cuing Deianira from the Centaurs t. The Adoration of the 
Shepherds in the Gallery of the Louvre is extremely 
beautiful. It is obviously unnecessary' to dwell longer on 
a master who is so generally known, and whose pictures 
are to be found in so many collections out of Spain. 

We will now turn to the school of Seville. The city 
of Cordova can boast great men in all times, from Seneca 
and Lucan to that Gonsalvo — “ qui inagni ducis nomeu 
propria virtute, proprium sibi fecit. ”J Among its cele- 
brated sons was Pablo de Cespedes, who was bom in 
1538. After passing some time at Alcala de Henares 
he proceeded to Italy, where he studied the fine arts. 
Pacheco calls him “ a great imitator of the beautiful 
manner of Coreggio, and one of the best colourists in 
Spain. The school of Andalusia owe to him the fine 
tone of their flesh-tints, as he has shown in this city 
(Seville), and in his native town of Cordova, by his 
famous retablo in the college of the Jesuits. ”§ Cespedes 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 581. 

+ Kunstblatt for May, 1839, No. 42, s. 167. 

$ See Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 295, 296. The quotation in the text 
is from the epitaph of “ the Great Captain,” at Granada. Compare Car- 
ducho, p. 61, who says, “ La Ciudad de Corboba que no solo tuv6 & Seneca 
por unico Filosofo, sino a Don Luis de Gongora por insigne poeta.” 

§ Pacheco, p. 300 ; compare p. 317. 
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was buried in the chapel of St. Paul in the cathedral of 
Cordova, where may be seen his paintings of St. John 
and St. Andrew, and “ a neglected Last Supper, once 
his master-piece.”* The panel painted by Cespedes 
may still be seen in the Chapter House at Seville, and 
in the “ Contaduria Mayor ” were two other works of his 
— the Sacrifice of Abraham, and S ta . Justa and S ta . Ru- 
fina, with the tower between them f. In the Spanish 
Museum in the Louvre is the portrait of Cespedes, 
painted by himself. He was the intimate friend of 
Arias Montanus and himself enjoyed a very high lite- 
rary reputation. Cean Bermudez has printed his frag- 
ments at the end of the 5th volume of his Dictionary ; 
among these are, a letter to Pacheco written in 
1608, a poem on painting, and an essay on the com- 
parison between ancient and modem painting and sculp- 
ture. 

Cespedes held a prebend in the cathedral of Cordova, 
and usually passed his vacations at Seville, which he vi- 
sited for the last time in 1603 ; his death took place in 
1608. The best pupils of Cespedes were, Juan Luis 
Zambrano , Juan de Penalosa, Antonio de Contreras , 
Cristobal Vela, and Antonio Mohedano. 

Alonso Vazquez, a native of Honda, worked with Mo- 
hedano in the convent of St. Francis, at Seville ; both 
excelled in the execution of fruits, and Pacheco tells us 
that a large picture of Lazarus by Vazquez, in the 
possession of the Duke of Alcala, exhibited this skill 
in the various accessories which decorated the sideboard 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 300. 

f Cean Bermudez, Catedral de Sevilla, pp. 151. 156. 
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of the rich man *. Mohedano died in 1625 ; Vazquez 
earlier than 1650, which is the date given by Palo- 
mino f. 

Pecho de Villegas Marmolejo was, like Cespedes, a 
friend of Arias Montanus ; he was bom at Seville in 
• 1520, and studied in Italy. Mr. Ford calls him an 
' “ imitator of the Florentine school,” J and speaks of his 
Visitation in the cathedral of Seville. Villegas died in 
1597. 

The next master whom it is necessary to mention is 
the licentiate Juan de las Roelas, or, as he is commonly 
called, “ El Clerigo Roelas.” The pictures of Roelas 
which remain at Seville are sufficient to confer on him 
a very high rank as a painter ; yet his name is scarcely 
known out of his own country. He was bom in 1558 
or 1560 ; that he studied at Venice is probable from his 
style : he held a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Olivares, where he died in 1625, and where some of his 
last, though not his best, works still exist §. His finest 
pictures, however, were executed for the churches of 
Seville. The Santiago destroying the Moors in the 
battle of Clavijo, decorates the chapel of this saint in 
the cathedral. Mr. Ford says it is not one of his best 
works || ; it is nevertheless a fine picture : the horse is 
not equal to the rest, but the saint is bursting on the 
infidel foe with the terrors of the whirlwind: it was 
executed in 1609. The Martyrdom of St. Andrew was 
formerly in the college of S t0 . Tomas, but is now, I be- 

* Compare Palomino, iii. p. 455 ; Cean Bermudez, Dice. v. p. 146. 

f Pacheco, pp. 421, 422. + Hand-book, p. 253. 

§ Ibid. p. 256. || Ibid. p. 270. 
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lieve, removed to the Museum in the Merced — “ the 
only place in the world fully to understand the great 
school of Seville.” * Lebrun, it is said, persisted in 
believing it to be a work of Tintoret’s + ; though tho- 
roughly Venetian in its colour, the similarity is hardly 
so striking as this story would imply. The tone is 
redder than Tintoret J ; the landscape has become rather 
too blue ; the figures of the executioners are splendid. 
The university, formerly the Jesuits’ convent, contains 
over the high altar three large pictures by Roelas : the 
Nativity is not, in my eyes, equal to the St. Andrew or 

the St. Isidore of the same master ; the colour is, how- 

• 

ever, very fine, and has a rosy tinge about it, with a 
softness of execution and an expression by no means 
characteristic of Tintoret. The angels are peculiarly 
beautiful, and “ no one ever painted the sleek grimalkin 
Jesuit like Roelas.” § One of these pictures does not 
escape the sharp censure of Pacheco ||. “ As it appears 

to me,” he says, “the painter lias placed a sheet, and 
not a small one, in the hands of the Virgin liis mother, 
as the bed of the child Jesus, whilst he has imitated 
Basan by leaving the child naked. Assuming what we 
have said above, how do artists dare to paint him thus "? 
(That is, assuming that the child was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in the manger.) “ I can only 
answer — all I have to do is to observe on the fact — one 

• Ford’s Hand-book, p. 264. + Ibid. p. 267. 

X Roelas's shadows have not the blackness of those of Tintoret and 
of some of the Spanish masters. We learn from Mr. Eastlake that this 
tone may perhaps be attributed in these artists to the immoderate use of 
verdegris as a dryer. — Materials for the History of Oil Painting, p. 78. 

§ Quilliet, p. 300. |j Pacheco, p. 606. 
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thing is certain ; even if the sacred text did not tell us 
so, no one would presume so little prudence and so little 
compassion in his most Holy Mother, as that she would 
expose the child at such a rigorous season, and in the 
middle of the night, to the inclemency of the cold.” 

The great work, however, of Roelas is, in my opinion, 
liis Death of St. Isidore in the parish church of that 
saint. It resembles Tintoret more than the Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew does. The face of the dying saint upheld 
by his sorrowing clergy is very fine, and the subject 
suggests a comparison which would be fatal to most pic- 
tures — it reminds us of the Communion of St. Jerome 
by Domenichino ; nor do I believe that, as a whole, the 
work of Iloelas would lose by juxta-position with that 
master-piece. 

There are many other pictures by Roelas to be seen 
at Seville. Mr. Ford refers to the Conception in the 
Academia as equal to Guido *. I have already noticed 
the objections of Pacheco to Roelas 's treatment of the 
subject of St. Anne teaching the Virgin to read f , in 
which, says the inspector of the Inquisition, “ the Virgin 
is kneeling before her mother, reading in something 
like a missal; she is about 13 or 14 years old, with 
a rose-coloured tunic and a blue mantle spotted with 
stars, and with an imperial crown on her head. At 
her side St. Anne has a buffet with refreshments 
imitating nature ; underneath it are a cat and a little dog : 
close to the Virgin stand a work-basket and some play- 
things.” This picture was in the “Merced Calzada." * 

• Hand-book, p. 270. f See above, p. 15. 

X Pacheco, p. 506. 
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The Museum of Madrid contains only one alleged spe- 
cimen of Roelas — Moses Striking the Rock. It is 
boldly painted, and somewhat resembles Tintoret, but 
is fax inferior to that master. To my eyes it appeared 
to have suffered some injury, and Mr. Williams, the 
best judge in such a matter, did not hold it to be a 
genuine work of the master *. The Spanish Museum 
in the Louvre contains three pictures which bear the 
name of Roelas ; the writer in the Kunstblatt considers 
only one of these — the portrait of his daughter — as be- 
ing really painted by himf. Mr. Buchanan mentions a 
picture by Roelas as having been sent from Spain in 1 809 
by Wallis, but he does not say into whose hands it passed J. 
After all, it is at Seville, and at Seville alone, as I have 
already said, that this master can be properly appreciated. 

Roelas died at Olivares, after executing the pictures 
which have been mentioned as his last works. 

Luis Fernandez worked in Seville at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and is known, not by his pictures, but 
as the master of Juan de Castillo, Herrera, and Pacheco. 
The first of these three, Juan de Castillo, was bom in 
1584 at Seville; he had an elder brother, Agustin de 
Castillo, who, like Juan, was a pupil of Fernandez. 
Agustin lived and painted at Cordova, but his works 
there had perished even in Cean Bermudez’s time, 
although a picture by him of the Adoration of the Kings 
remained in the cathedral at Cadiz. Juan owes his 
fame to the fact that he was the master of Alonso Cano, 

* Compare Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 242. 263. 

+ Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 93, p. 379. 

X Memoirs, ii. p. 235. 
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Pedro de Moya, and Murillo. Agustin died in 1626 ; his 
brother in 1640. The Spanish collection in the Louvre 
contains specimens of the works of both brothers. 

A journey which Juan de Castillo made to Granada 
was the occasion of Miguel Cano, the father of Alonso, 
transferring his residence to Seville. The six great 
pictures which Castillo executed for the church of Monte 
Sion, at Seville, are now in the Museum. The Annun- 
ciation and Salutation are meagre in colour and defective 
in drawing, though the Virgin's head and hands in the 
former are well painted. The Assumption is better ; the 
figure of the Virgin herself and the old man gazing up- 
wards, as well as the person looking into the tomb, are 
fine *. 

The son of Agustin, Antonio Castillo y Saavedra, was 
bom at Cordova in 1603, and educated in the school of 
Zurbaran. After returning to his native city he became 
convinced that he was the first painter of the day, but on a 
visit to Seville he was painfully undeceived. The Murillos 
in the “ Claustro chico ” overwhelmed him with surprise. 
— “ When ho saw the St. Leander and St. Isidore, as well 
as the St. Antony of Padua by the same master, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ It is all over with Castillo ! Is it possible 
that Murillo, that servile imitator of my uncle, can be 
the author of all this grace and beauty of colouring ? ’ ” 
He returned to Cordova, attempted to imitate and 
equal Murillo, felt satisfied that he had failed, and died 
in the following year (1667) of the effects of envy and 
annoyance. 

Of Francisco Pacheco much has already been said. 

• See Foreign Quarterly, No. xxvi. p. 254. 
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He was, according to his own account, seventy years of 
age when he published his book, that is to say, in 1649 * ; 
consequently he was bom in 1579, or, reckoning cur- 
rent years, in 1580. His death took place in 1654. 
Pacheco occupies a conspicuous place in the history 
of Spanish art, not so much on account of the merit 
of liis own pictures, as because he was the teacher 
and father-in-law of Velazquez, as well as the most re- 
markable writer of his nation on the art which he prac- 
tised. There seems no good reason for supposing, with 
Palomino, that after he left the school of Luis Fer- 
nandez he studied in Italy ^ ; indeed the negative evi- 
dence is strong the other way : had he visited Rome, we 
should not have been left in doubt of the fact. 

Pacheco was a fiiend of Montaiies, and many of the 

• Pacheco, p. 470 ; compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. iv. p. 4 ; 
Palomino, iii. p. 476. Palomino is no doubt very inaccurate, but, 
upon the whole, I think Cean Bermudez attacks him here without 
reason. Pacheco, as Cean says, obtained the license to print his book 
in 1641, but some portion of the book was probably written several 
years before he obtained the license ; thus, in speaking of Velazquez, 
he says the king conferred on him the office of Ayuda de Camara, 
“ en este de 1638,” meaning, as I presume, the year in which he was 
then writing. Cean reckons the 70 years back from 1641 instead of 
from 1649, and finds fault with Palomino for having placed the au- 
thor’s birth nine years too late. It is perfectly possible, however, 
that Pacheco, when his book was published, may have altered the 
statement of his age to suit the time, not of its composition, but of its 
publication. Indeed it would be natural so to do, for he is talking of 
the value of his own experience and knowledge at such an age ; his 
counsel, he would mean, tchen the reader received it, was that of a 
man of seventy years of age ; no matter when it was written if he still 
adhered to what he had said. 

f Compare Pacheco, p. 213.265. 344; Palomino, iii. p. 476; Cean 
Bermudez, Dice. iv. p. 5. 
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statues of the latter were coloured by the former : in- 
deed he was the first painter in Seville who brought this 
branch of art to perfection. 

In the year 1600 Pacheco was employed to paint six 
large pictures of the Life of S. Ramon, in competition 
with Alonso Vazquez, for the “ Merced Calzada.” * 
Two of Pacheco’s pictures will be found at Alcala de 
Guadiiira — one in the church of St. Sebastian, and the 
other in that of Santiago!. In the Esterhazy palace at 
Vienna is a picture of Moses Striking the Rock J. 

In 1611 Pacheco visited Madrid, the Escurial, and 
Toledo, where he made acquaintance with El Greco, 
and became a friend of Vincencio Carducho. On his 
return to Seville he opened a school, among the pupils 
in which were Alonso Cano and Diego Velazquez. It 
has been already stated that this artist filled the office 
of Inspector of Sacred Pictures to the Inquisition : his 

• San Ramon, or Raimundus, de Petlaforte was, like St. Vincent 
Ferrer, a Dominican. S. Ramon was founder of the order “ B. Ma- 
riae de Mercede,” the object of which institution was the redemption 
of captives. He is the saint of whom pictures are occasionally 
seen as sailing across the sea on his cloak. The occasion of this 
miracle was, that Don Jayme el Conquistador (the infant hero of 
Southey’s ballad of Queen Mary's Christening) had refused to discard 
his mistress, and S. Ramon therefore determined on leaving him to 
his own devices. The king had forbidden any ship to take the saint, 
though one would have thought that under such circumstances Don 
Jayme would have been glad to get rid of him ; upon which St. 
Ramon performed the passage from Majorca to Barcelona in six hours, 
and landed with himself and his cloak perfectly dry — “ veluti ex area 
vestiaria earn recens accepisset” — to use the words of Ribadeneira. 
Ft. ii. p. 25. 

f Ford’s Hand-book, p. 236. 

* Kugler, Handbuch der Gesch. der Malerei, s. 257. 
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brother F rancis was also a familiar of the same tribunal. 
Velazquez having married his master’s daughter, Pacheco 
and his son-in-law went to Madrid in 1623, whither the 
latter had been summoned by the Count-Duke of 
Olivarez. Pacheco thus witnessed the distinctions con- 
ferred on the husband of his daughter. He returned to 
Seville, and died there in 1654. 

Don Luis Pasqual Gaudin has been mentioned* 
as one of the artists whose mode of dressing the Virgin 
offended Pacheco’s sense of propriety. Yet he was a 
Carthusian monk, having professed in the “ Cartuxa ” 
of Granada in 1595, at the age of thirty-eight. He 
worked a good deal in Seville, and died in 1621. 

We must now turn to Francisco de Herrera el iriejo, 
or the elder, who was bom at Seville in 1576 ; he could 
not, as Cean Bermudez observes, have been a pupil of . 
Pacheco, but was probably a fellow scholar with him in 
the school of Luis Fernandez. 

Herrera was the first master who introduced into the 
school of Andalusia that bold and vigorous touch which 
was adopted by Velazquez : in Herrera, indeed, this 
quality was somewhat exaggerated ; he is said, when he 
had no pupils, to have directed his maid-servant to 
smear the colours on his canvass with a broom, and 
then, whilst they were still wet, to have formed them 
into a sort of sketch with his own brush. The tem- 
per and character of Herrera were as coarse and vio- 
lent as the execution of his pictures. He drove away 
his pupils ; his son robbed him and fled to Rome, and 
his daughter became a nun. Herrera was fond of 
engraving on copper, and was charged with coining. 

• See above, p. 13. 
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Whether guilty or innocent, he took refuge in the col- 
lege of St. Hermeuegild, which belonged to the Jesuits. 
Whilst sheltered here, he executed the large picture of 
that royal martyr which formerly hung on the staircase 
of the University, but is now in the Museum of Seville ; 
it has been much retouched*. This picture was shown 
to Philip IV., when he was at Seville in 1624 ; he asked 
after the artist, and was informed that he was charged 
with coining, and had taken sanctuary : the king caused 
him to be called, and pardoned him, with a caution that 
powers such as his ought not to be abused. 

The parish church of S n . Bernardo still contains the 
Last Judgment of Herrera: in St. Martin, also, are 
some of his early works f ; but the four large pictures 
formerly in S n . Buenaventura have been removed from 
Seville J : three of these are now T in the possession of 
the Earl of Clarendon at the Grove ; the fourth, I 
believe, is in Paris. They are singular pictures, not 
remarkable for the relief of the figures., but executed 
with great vigour and truth. The Spanish collection in 
the Louvre professes to contain no less than thirteen 
paintings of the elder Herrera : there does not appear 
to be a single specimen in the Royal Gallery at Madrid. 
I am informed that among certain pictures left to the 
town of Cherbourg by a M. Henry are two Herreras — one 
a David, a single figure with fine purple drapery, and very 
good; the other a saint, or Job, of inferior quality §. 

* See Ford’s Hand-book, p. 264 ; For. Qy. Rev. No. xxvi. p. 
256. 

f Ford's Hand-book, pp. 276 — 270. 

% Widdrington, Spain and the Spaniards in 1843, vol. i. p. 250. 

§ I am indebted to Mr. Ford for this information ; the numbers 
are 33 and 34. 
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The Duke of Dalmatia's picture of the Doctors of the 
Church is by far the finest work of Herrera that I have 
seen : those at Seville indeed were not so placed as to be 
seen to advantage, but they did not appear to me equal 
in force and power to this one ; whence it came I know 
not. The colour is good, and is laid on with an extra- 
ordinary impasto. 

Francisco Herrera el Mozo *, as he is called, was the 
son who left his father and fled to Rome. He was 
bom pi 1622. In Italy he became known as “ Lo 
Spagnuolo dei Pesci," from his skill in painting fish in 
pieces of still-life, or as the Spaniards call pictures 
which display eatables, bodegones — tavern pieces. On 
his father’s death he returned to Seville, and exe- 
cuted the large picture in the “ Sala de la Hermandad 
del Santisimo,” in the court of orange-trees. Mr. Ford 
calls it “ affected and indistinct ; ” a somewhat severe 
sentence, but, in fact, the younger Herrera was a feeble 
artist f. The same qualities of softness and affectation 
characterize the angels in the picture of St. Francis in 
the cathedral ; the saint himself is fine, and altogether 
this last is one of the painter’s best works. Both these 
pictures were engraved by Arteaga. Herrera was elected 
vice-president of the Academy of Seville when Murillo 
was president, and perhaps from jealousy he went to 
live at Madrid. Here he painted a good deal, and died 

* See Ford’s Hand-book, p. 256, for Mr. Inglis's mistake in turn- 
ing “el mozo,” or “ the younger,” into “ hermoso,” or “ the beautiful.” 
A notable instance of the danger of taking down the information of a 
cicerone, or valet-de-place, by the ear, and not checking it by books. 

f Hand-book, pp. 250. 256. 
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in 1685 *. It should be stated that Herrera el viejo 
had another son, older than Francisco Herrera, who 
was a painter, and is known by the name of Herrera el 
Rubio ; he died, however, very young. 

The next master whom it is necessary to consider is 
Alonso Cano, and there are few Spanish painters more 
remarkable. His father, Miguel Cano, was a native of 
La Mancha, but had settled at Granada as a designer 
and carver of retablos ; by the advice of Juan de Castillo 
he afterwards removed his residence to Seville. Alonso 
Cano was born in 1601, and studied sculpture under 
the great master of the day, Juan Martinez Montanes ; 
in Seville he frequented the schools of Pacheco and 
Castillo. It has been suspected that Cano profited by 
certain antique statues which were in the collection of 
the Duque de Alcala, in the house known at Seville as 
“ la casa de Pilatos : ’’ f at any rate there is a grace 
and a simplicity about some of his works, both in sculp- 
ture and painting, which seem to indicate a study of 
better models than the productions of the masters under 
whom he learnt his art. 

Some of Cano’s works in coloured sculpture are sin- 
gularly beautiful : the retablo in the parish church of 
Lebriga was executed in 1630 J. Nothing can exceed 
the small Virgin and Child at the top of the “ Facistol ," 
or Lectern, in the cathedral of Granada. The faults 
inherent in coloured figures are less offensive in a 

• There is a picture ascribed to Herrera el Mozo in the Pinacothek 
of Munich, 1st division. No. 356. 

+ See Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 247, 260. 

£ Hand-book, p. 237. 
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miniature form. Mr. Ford says, “ The child is inferior, 
and possibly by another hand.”* In the sacristy, he 
adds, “ is a charming Concepcion, can ed by Cano, with 
his peculiar delicate hands, small mouth, full eyes, and 
serious expression ; also by him, in the Oratorio, is a 
Virgin in blue drapery and very dignified.”! In the 
church of St. Nicolas at Murcia is “an exquisite St. 
Antonio, carved in wood, in a brown Capuchin dress, 
about eighteen inches high, by Alonso Cano, and 
inscribed : it is the gem of Murcia.” J Again, in the 
cathedral of Toledo is a St. Francisco, two and a half 
feet high, “ which is a master-piece of cadaverous ecstatic 
sentiment.” § The head of St. Paul in the cathedral of 
Granada is wonderfully executed, but placed as it is in 
a glass case, and being the size of life, coloured, it pro- 
duces all the effect of an anatomical preparation ||. 

Cano fought a duel with Sebastian de Llanos y Valdes, 
whom he wounded, and he was accordingly obliged to fly 
to Madrid. Tn the capital he found a protector in his 
former fellow-pupil, Velazquez, who presented him to 
the Count-Duke of Olivares. In 1643, Cano went to 
seek employment at Toledo, and in the interval, be- 
tween this year and 1650, must have occurred the death 
of his wife, who was supposed to have been assassinated 
by the artist himself : it is said that he endured the 
rack without confessing, but Cean Bermudez was unable 
to find any record of the judicial proceedings in his 


* Hand-book, p. 386 ; compare For. Qy. No. xxvi. p. 265. 
t Ibid. p. 387. t Ibid. p. 411. 

§ Ibid. p. 847. II For. Qy. No. xxvi. p. 265. 
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case *. According to the account of Palomino, he fled 
from justice originally to Valencia, and then to the 
Carthusian convent of the Porta Coeli, near that city ; 
it is certain that he left pictures in both places. 

In 1651 he obtained from the Crown a stall as racio 
nero, or minor canon, in the cathedral of Granada, on 
condition of taking orders within the year. This space 
of time was twice enlarged, but as he failed to comply 
with the condition the chapter ejected him from his 
preferment j\ He was, however, afterwards ordained 
sub-deacon on the title of a chaplaincy to the Bishop of 
Salamanca ; the king then caused his stall to be 
restored to him, with the arrears, and he enjoyed it 
until his death, which took place in 1667. 

In the Madrid Gallery is a portrait of a sculptor by 
Velazquez, which is conjectured to be that of Alonso 
Cano (No. 81). 

Cano’s character was singular and violent : whether 
he really killed his wife or not we do not know, but he 
was subject to strong impulses, and acted upon them 
without reflection. To the poor he was charitable ; but, 
with this exception, his finer feelings appear to have 
worked themselves off in the pensive melancholy and 

* Cean Bermudez, Diccion. i. p. 211 ; compare Palomino, iii. p. 578. 

+ According to Palomino it was necessary for him to obtain a dis- 
pensation from Rome for bigamy before he could take orders, since 
he had married a widow (iii. p. 580). So in England, bigamy in its 
proper sense, either of marrying twice or marrying a widow, was 
originally a bar to pleading benefit of clergy, since it was an obstacle 
to orders ; see 1 Edw. IV. 12. Clergy was restored to bigamists by 
1 Edw. VI. 12. See Hale, Pleas of the Crown, p. 229 ; Reeve’s 
History of the English Law, i. p. 143 ; iv. p. 471. 
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tender sentiment of his Virgins. Some of the anec- 
dotes which Palomino relates of him are so character- 
istic, not only of the man, hut of the time and of the 
country, that it is worth while to extract them. 

An auditor ( Oidor ) of the chancery of Granada bore 
especial devotion to St. Antony of Padua, and wished for 
an image of the saint by the hands of Cano. When the 
figure was finished the judge came to see it, and liked it 
much. He inquired what money the artist expected for 
his work : the answer was, one hundred doubloons. The 
amateur was astonished, and asked “ How many days 
might he have spent upon it?” Cano replied, “Some 
five-and-twenty days.” “ Well,” said the Oidor, “ that 
comes to four doubloons a day.” — “ Your lordship 
reckons wrong,” answered Cano, “ for I have spent fifty 
years in learning how to execute it in twenty-five days." 
— “ That is all very well ; but I have spent my patri- 
mony and my youth in studying at the university, and in a 
higher profession ; now here I am, Oidor in Granada, 
and if I get a doubloon a day it is as much as I 
do.” Cano had scarcely patience to hear him out. “ A 
higher profession indeed ! ” he exclaimed. “ The king 
can make judges out of the dust of the earth, but it is 
reserved for God alone to make an Alonso Cano ;” saying 
this, he took up the figure and dashed it to pieces on the 
pavement ; whereupon the Oidor escaped as fast as he 
could, not feeling sure that Cano's fury would confine 
itself to the statue. If we are to believe Palomino, it 
was owing to the offence taken by so great a man as an 
Oidor of Granada, “ where they are venerated like 
deities upon the earth,” that the canons deter- 
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mined on declaring Cano’s prebend vacant on ac- 
count of the non-fulfilment of the condition of taking 
orders *. 

Another characteristic of Cano was his insuperable re- 
pugnance for any persons tainted with Judaism. It ap- 
pears that in Granada the unhappy persons who were 
penitenciados, that is, who had been subjected to pen- 
ance by the Inquisition, were in the habit of getting 
what they could to support themselves by selling linen 
and other articles about the streets ; they wore of course 
the sambenito, or habit prescribed by the Holy Office 
as the external mark of their backslidings. If Cano 
met one of these men in the street he would cross to the 
other side, or get out of his way into the passage of a 
house. Occasionally, however, in turning a comer, or by 
mere accident, one of these wretches touched the garment 
of the artist, who then instantly sent his servant home 
for another cloak, or another doublet, and gave the pol- 
luted one to his attendant. The servant, however, did 
not dare to wear what he had thus acquired, or his 
master would have turned him out of the house forth- 
with ; he could only sell it. It is added that the mani- 
fest profit which the servant derived from his master’s 
religious scruples made people doubt whether in all 
cases the Jew had really brushed against the artist, or 
whether the servant had himself twitched the cloak as 
the Jew passed. At any rate the servant had been heard 
to remonstrate, and urge “ that it was the slightest touch 
in the world, Sir; it cannot matter.” — “Not matter? 

• Palomino, iii. pp. 582 3. 
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you scoundrel — in such things as these, every thing 
matters ; ” and the valet got the cloak. 

On one occasion Cano’s housekeeper, with an excess 
of audacity, had actually brought one of these peniten- 
ciados into the house, and was buying some linen of 
him ; a dispute about the price caused high words, and 
the master came, hearing a disturbance. What could 
he do ? he could not defile himself by laying hands on 
the miscreant, who got away whilst the artist was look- 
ing for some weapon which he could use without the 
risk of touching him. But the housekeeper had to fly 
to a neighbour’s, and it was only after many entreaties, 
and after performing a rigorous quarantine, and under- 
going purification, that she was received back again. It 
is possible that, like the Ainas of other canons since 
the days of Cano, she had valuable qualities besides her 
sincere repentance and her orthodoxy, which may have 
pleaded in her favour. 

In Alonso Cano the ruling passion was strong in 
death, in more ways than one. He lived in the parish 
of Santiago in the Albaycin, being the quarter in which 
was the prison of the Inquisition ; the priest of the 
parish visited him when on his death-bed, and proposed 
to administer the sacraments to him after confession. 
Cano quietly asked him whether he was in the habit of 
administering it to the Jews on whom penance was im- 
posed by the Holy Office ; the priest replied that he was. 
“ Well then,” said Cano, “ Senor Licenciado, go with 
God, [se vaya con Dios,) and do not trouble yourself to 
call again; for the priest who administers the sacra- 
ments to the penitent Jews shall not administer them to 

VOL. III. o 
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me.” Accordingly he sent for the priest of the parish 
of St. Andrew. This last, however, gave offence in 
another form ; he put into the artist’s hands a crucifix of 
indifferent execution ; Cano desired him to take it awav : 
the priest was so shocked that he thought him pos- 
sessed, and was on the point of exorcising him. “ My 
son,” he said, “ what dost thou mean ? this is the Lord 
who redeemed thee, and who must save thee.” — “ I know 
that well,” was the painter’s answer ; “ but do you want 
to provoke me with this wretched thing, so as to give 
me over to the devil ? let me have a simple cross, for 
with that I can reverence Christ in faith ; I can worship 
him as he is in himself, and as I contemplate him in 
my own mind.” This was done, and Alonso Cano died 
in the most exemplary manner, edifying the bystanders 
with his piety. He was buried in the vault below the 
choir of the cathedral of Granada*. 

Cano was a great painter ; his colour was good ; his 
execution vigorous ; the taste of his draperies and his 
forms in general pure ; in the expression of his figures 
he was full of sentiment and tenderness, without being 
feeble or affected. The critic in the Kunstblatt speaks 
thus of his works in the Spanish Museum of the Louvre f. 

“ The second room is rich in master-pieces : we find 
in it more than thirty Murillos ; two large pictures of 
Alonso Cano’s have the next claim on our attention. The 
one (No. 18) represents the Deposition from the Cross, 
and is extraordinarily like a Vandyke ; the other, Balaam 
and his Ass, may be called a very remarkable picture. 

* Palomino, iii. p. 585. 

f Kunstblatt for May, 1838, No. 40, a. 159. 
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We have to admire the simple and straightforward 
maimer in which this excellent artist has conceived his 
subject, and has extracted from it all the aid which it 
was capable of affording him ; we see what can be done 
by the genuine feeling of one who unites sound common 
sense with the accomplishments of a well-instructed 
painter, and who thinks of nature far more than he 
does of the dogmatic principles of any school of art. 
The angel stands in the road with his drawn sword, un- 
seen by Balaam, but visible to his ass ; the latter, in her 
terror, has shrunk back against the wall of the vineyard, 
but, driven again by force into the path, she still finds the 
same obstacle in her way ; she rears and seems on the 
point of sinking down under the blows of the aged pro- 
phet. Alonso Cano has in this picture produced a 
master-piece, probably without any suspicion that he 
had done so ; for nothing can exceed the simplicity and 
natural feeling with which the subject is presented to 
us. The manner of Cano us a painter is soft, rich, and 
pleasing ; he might be called the Spanish Coreggio, as 
much with reference to his execution as to the character 
of his genius : his free and fertile pencil worked gracefully 
and naturally, without effect and without ever sacrificing 
correctness of drawing. With regard to his colouring, 
it is rich and fine, but a little smoky; the outlines 
consequently appear somewhat indistinct when one is 
close, though the detail and purity of the form may be 
seen at a certain distance from the picture. As a proof 
of what we say, we appeal to the Virgin and Child (No. 
16), which is so badly placed, and to the Deposition of 
the Cross (No. 18). 

« 2 
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“ In the New Spanish Museum there are twenty-one 
pictures by Alonso Cano. Like the other Spanish 
masters he has painted his own portrait more. than once. 
The one which bears the No. 80 is the best, and leaves 
nothing to desire in its colour or the transparency of its 
shadows.”* * * § 

The Royal Gallery at Madrid contains eight Canos ; 
one of these, the Christ at the Column, came from the 
EscuriaJ. Of the remainder I would observe tliat the 
picture of the Body of Christ, supported and wept over 
by an Angel, is a splendid work f, and the head of the 
St. Jerome meditating on the Last Judgment is really 
magnificent J. In the north transept of the cathedral 
of Seville is a Virgin and Child, painted originally in 
Malaga for Don Andres de Cascantes; it is a fine 
picture, but with the glass which covered it when I saw 
it, and hanging where it does, it was not easy to appre- 
ciate its merits §. In the University are a St. John the 
Evangelist, and a St. John the Baptist. In the church 
of Monte Sion, in the same city, is a long picture 
of Purgatory, by Cano, which is very striking; one 
female head is especially beautiful, with the flakes of 
fire running off it. The flames below give no light ; 
according to the conception of Milton — 

* Kunstblatt for May, 1838, 8. 160. This is the portrait of him 
as a young man ; there are two others at a more advanced period of 
life (Nos. 31, 32), in the same collection. 

f No. 166. 

X No. 227. 

§ See Ford’s Hand-book, p. 256; Cean Bermudez, Catedral de 
Sevilla, p. 73. 
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“ A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe.” 

The finest Cano, however, which I saw in Seville, 
was the Tobit, belonging to Mr. Williams ; the colour 
of the landscape was very beautiful, and the form of the 
angel good. Where this picture and the two Holy 
Families, formerly in the same hands, noware, I do not 
know. At Malaga, in the church of Santiago, is a good 
Madonna del Rosario* S' a . Gines, at Madrid, contains 
a painting of Christ seated and stripped f. 

To return to Paris, Marshal Soult has two or three 
Canos ; one, if I recollect right, is a very good female 
head. In the Esterhazy collection, at Vienna, will be 
found a very fine St. John writing his Revelations : it is 
almost equal in dignity to a Fra Bartolomeo : besides 
this, there is in the same palace a “ noli me tangere " of 
great merit. 

Herr von Speck of Leipsic had, in 1828, a Virgin 
and Child by Alonso Cano ; and in the Pinacothek of 
Munich there is a picture of St. Anthony of Padua 
kneeling before the Virgin with the infant Christ in his 
arms. A picture of the same subject is described by 
Waagen as belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Al- 
ton Towers J. 

Cano had a pupil, Pedro Atanasio Bocanegra, wdio 
was bom at Granada, and has left some pictures in 
the cathedral of his native place. Mr. Ford says 
of him, “ he was a vain man, and painted pictures 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 354. t Ibid. p. 790. 

X Waagen, England, iL a. 463. 
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larger in size than in merit.”* He is said to have 
profited by the study of Pedro de Moya's works, of 
whom we shall presently speak. 

I never saw auy picture by Cano’s adversary in 
his duel, Sebastian de Llanos y Valdes, except that in 
the gallery of the Duke of Dalmatia; which came, 
I believe, from the College of S to . Tomas, at Seville. 
It represents the Virgin “ del Rosario," with wor- 
shippers kneeling at her feet. The productions of 
this master, not in private houses, were so rare that 
Cean Bermudez could only mention two, of which this 
picture is one. There is a feeling of the old type about 
the Virgin and the Angels; whilst the truth of the 
figure at her feet, the richness of the drapery, and the 
southern glow of the garden background, combine, in my 
opinion, to place it among the finest works of the Spanish 
school. The Virgin’s head is very beautiful ; her hair 
is light ; the man kneeling is clothed in black, and has 
his breviary in his hand. Llanos y Valdes was the 
scholar who endured the longest the harshness of old 
Herrera ; he was more than once President of the 
Academy of Seville. 

If the picture just referred to be that from S to . Tomas, 
it bears the date of 1667. 

Pedro de Moya was born at Granada in 1610, and be- 
came the fellow pupil of Alonso Cano and Murillo, in 
the school of Castillo. Tired of painting, he entered the 
army, and served in Flanders ; but here his old taste re- 
turned at the sight of the works of the great Flemish 
painters. Vandyck’s pictures especially struck him, 
and he determined to seek that master in London and 
• Ford’s Hand-book, p. 387. 
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become his pupil. This he did, but before he had been 
more than six months with V&ndyck the latter died, in 
England, in 1641. Overwhelmed with grief, Moya re- 
turned to Seville ; but his short acquaintance with 
the great portrait-painter is said to have borne fruit in 
the influence winch it exercised on the style of Mu- 
rillo*. Later in life he returned to G ranada, and there 
left some of his works. How successfully Moya imitated 
Vandyck may be seen from a portrait by him in the 
Esterhazy palace, at Vienna. His death took place 
in 1666. According to Waagen, there is a picture of 
Moya’s in the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury, at 
Alton Towers ; the subject is a merry party, “ full of 
life," he says, “ and clearly painted ; but, like many 
Spanish pictures, it wants style, "f 

Francisco Zurbaran is a master whose life does not 
offer the amusing incidents afforded by that of Alonso 
Cano : as a painter, however, he was quite as great a 
man ; if he wanted Cano’s tenderness, be made up for it 
in vigour. Zurbaran was bom of humble parents, at 
Fuente de Cantos, in Estremadura, in the year 1598. 
When sent to Seville he became the pupil of Roelas ; 
but he worked most from nature, and was especially 
careful in his studies of drapery. 

Velazquez caused him to be summoned to Madrid ; 
here he painted for the Buenretiro the Labours of Her- 
cules, which are now in the Royal Museum; he was 
made painter to the king, as his signature on one of his 

* See Kugler's Hand-book of German and Flemish Painting, 
p. 243, Editor's note. 

f Waagen, England, ii. s. 463. 
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pictures, formerly in the “ Cartuxa " of Xeres, shows. 
Palomino tells us that Philip IV. stopped one day to 
look at him whilst at work, and, laying his hand on the 
artist’s shoulder, saluted him as “ Pintor del Rey y lley 
de los pintores." * Zurbaran is said to have died at the 
court in 1662. 

This master has been called the Spanish Caravaggio. 
Mr. Ford truly says he was “ a far greater and more 
Titianesque painter. He was unrivalled in painting the 
Spanish Carthusian, as Murillo was for Mendicant 
monks, and Pioelas for Jesuits.” “ The studier of style,” 
he adds in another passage, “ will notice the peculiar 
pinky tone of this master, especially in female cheeks ; 
the prevalent use of rouge at that time influenced his eye, 
as it did tliat of Velazquez.” f Where indeed shall we 
find a Caravaggio equal to Zurbaran’s noble picture 
formerly in the College of S’°. Tomas? The Pieta of 
the Italian master in the Vatican, though fine, does not in 
my opinion, come near it. Indeed there are few pictures 
in the world which are superior to it. I have been told 
that when it hung in the Louvre with all the master-pieces 
of Italy beside it, it kept its place. This picture was 
painted in 1625. The Virgin and Christ are above in 
glory with St. Paul and St. Dominic, whilst below is 
St. Thomas Aquinas with the four Doctors of the Latin 
Church 1 ; nearest of all kneel the Emperor Charles V. 

• Palomino, iii. p. 529. 

t Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 256. 264. 

X St. Thomas's position in this picture is most appropriate ; he was 
ranked with Ambrose, Augustin, Jerome, and Gregory, and treated 
as the fifth great Doctor of the Latin Church by Pius V. in 1568. See 
Ribadeneira, p. 123. 
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in his imperial crown and mantle, and the Archbishop 
Diego Deza, who was the founder of the college. The 
two latter figures are inimitable, nor is the figure of St. 
Jerome, with his uplifted finger, and the expression of 
deep thought on his face, at all less striking; a broad 
mass of shadow is thrown across the lower part, but the 
background is sunny ; the composition is simple, and the 
style severe and massive. The head of St. Thomas was 
a portrait of Don Agustin de Escobar*. This picture 
is now in the Museum at Seville, where, according to 
Captain Widdrington, it can scarcely be seenf. Wilkie 
does not seem to have paid much attention to any 
Spanish pictures, except those of Murillo and Velaz- 
quez ; yet even he says, in his journal, he “ saw the 
Francisco Zurbaran in the Santa Tomasa (sic) — a superb 
picture, w’hich places that master next to Murillo, and in 
a style that we could wish the great painter of Seville 
had in some degree followed.” 1 

About the same time that he painted this celebrated 
picture, Zurbaran executed those in the retablo of the 
chapel of St. Peter in the cathedral, to the order of 
the Marquis de Malagon. It is not easy to see them 
where they hang. 

Of the three pictures formerly in the sacristy of the 
Carthusian convent, the finest is that of San Bruno in 
deep humility before the Pope. Captain Widdrington 


* Mr. Ford says (p. 264) the head of S*°. Domingo ; but see Cean 
Bermudez, Diccion. iv. p. 46. It is right to say that D. Agustin de 
Escobar is not the Jesuit whom Pascal has immortalized, 
f Spain in 1843, i. p. 247. 

£ Cunningham’s Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 529. 

o 8 
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says of this picture, too, — “ After a long search for the 
San Bruno before the Pope, by Zurbaran, formerly 
the “Cartuxa, ' I was on the point of giving it up, when 
X discovered it at the very top of the chancel,’’ ('that is, 
in the New Museum, formerly the “ Merced,”) M where 
a telescope was almost necessary for its inspection. 
This is not only one of the best pictures in Seville, but 
there are few better in Spain ; yet it is completely lost 
in the situation they have assigned it. The same has 
happened, more or less, to most of the pictures in this 
vast repository ; and it is difficult to imagine the reasons 
which have influenced the ‘ Hanging Committee ’ of the 
Academy in their selection of places for the great pro- 
ductions of their celebrated predecessors. The misfor- 
tune is, as I was informed, the fitting up this ill-managed 
site has cost a large sum of money, which, of course, 
there will be difficulty in again raising, should they re- 
pent of their mistaken proceedings.”* 

In two others of the great monasteries of Spain, Zur- 
barau executed a series of pictures. One of these was 
the “Cartuxa,” at Xeres ; the other, that of the Hierony- 
mites, at Guadaloupe. The pictures from the former are 
now in the Museum at Cadiz ; those from the latter, 
eight in number, were seen by Captain Widdringtou, in 
1843, in then - original places, and on his return to Ma- 
drid he suggested their transfer to the Royal Museum f. 

A St. Bruno, by Zurbaran, will be found in the Mu- 
seum at Valladolid J. 

• Spain in 1843, i. p. 248. 

f Ford’s Hand-book, p. 538 ; Spain in 1843, i. p. 127. 

X Ford's Hand-book, p. 630. 
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With regard to Zurbaran's pictures in the Museum 
at Madrid, ten of those in the present catalogue are the 
Labours of Hercules, already mentioned as painted for 
the Buen-retiro. Another of the infant Christ asleep, 
with the crown of thorns by his side, is finely coloured, 
and a beautiful work. 

The Duke of Dalmatia possesses about twelve of this 
master’s pictures, among which is a St. Anthony — a good 
specimen — from the “Mercenarios descalzos,” at Seville. 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre professes to 
contain as many as eighty productions from the pencil 
of Zurbaran. The writer in the Kunstblatt gives it 
credit for thirty fine originals ; a fair share, it must be 
admitted. He considers the Judith with the Head of 
Holofemes (No. 322), and the Monk with a Skull (No. 
351), as the two best*. 

The Pinacothek at Munich possesses a striking pic- 
ture of St. John and the Virgin. In the Esterliazy 
Palace at Vienna there is an Immaculate Conception, 
ascribed to Zurbaran, and two heads, which Kugler tells 
us resemble the manner of Rubens f. 

Among the few specimens of the master in this coun- 
try, is a Flight into Egypt, belonging to Lord' Claren- 
don ; and the Duke of Sutherland has four pictures, of 
which one, a Holy Family, is highly prized by Waagen l ; 
it is signed by the artist : besides" this, there are three 
figures of Saints, from the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia. Waagen thinks that the picture attributed 

* Kunstblatt for May, 1839, s. 167. 

| Handbuch der Gesch. der M alert i, s. 259. 

X England, ii. s. 64. 
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to Morales, at Dulwich, looks like Zurbaran’s, though 
rather feeble in the extremities of the figure of Christ *. 

Two or three masters of second-rate merit remain to 
be noticed, before I pass on to Murillo and Velazquez ; 
and it may be well to refer to them in this place, al- 
though they do not belong to the school of Seville. 
Eugenio Caxes was the son of the master who has been 
already named +, and was bom at Madrid in 1577. 
Philip III. employed him at the Pardo, and he exe- 
cuted various works in the churches of Madrid and To- 
ledo. He died in 1642. A fair specimen of his skill 
is afforded by the picture in the Madrid Gallery, repre- 
senting, according to the catalogue, the Attack of the 
English on Cadiz, in 1625, by the “ Conde de Lest,” 
which we are informed is “ Spanish for Essex ; the 
real leader being Lord Wimbledon. ”J 

Another painter of battles was the captain of horse, 
Juan de Toledo, bom at Lorca, in 1610, and afterwards 
established at Granada. He studied under M. Angelo 
Cerquozzi. Three of his battle-pieces are in the Royal 
Gallery, and pictures by him of sacred subjects exist in 
one or two churches at Madrid, as well as at Alcala and 
Talavera. He died in 1665. 

Pedro de las Cuevas was born at Madrid, in 1568, 
where his school became of some celebrity ; but he him- 
self was a disappointed man, having failed in obtaining 
the post of painter to the king. He died in 1635, at 
the age of 77. 

* England, ii. s. 193. 

f See above, p. 89. 

7 Ford’s Hand-book, p. 756. 
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Antonio Fernandez Arias was the pupil of Pedro de 
las Cuevas. It is said that he painted all the pictures 
of the principal retablo for the “ Carmen Calzado ” of 
Toledo, when he was only fourteen years of age ! At 
twenty-five he was a distinguished painter, and was se- 
lected by the Count-Duke to execute the portraits of the 
Kings of Spain in the Old Palace. He died in 1684. 

Antonio Pereda was born at Valladolid about 1599. 
He, too, became the pupil of Pedro de las Cuevas, and, 
like Arias, excited much attention by his proficiency at 
an early age. When eighteen years old, he painted a 
Conception which no one would at first believe to be his 
own work : he thus attracted the notice of the Count- 
Duke, who employed him in the Buen-retiro. He died 
in 1 669. There are two of his pictures in the Madrid 
Gallery ; one a St. Jerome meditating on the Last Judg- 
ment *. In the collection of Marshal Soult is a Christ 
asleep on the Cross, with flowers and skulls about him. 
It is well painted, but fluttering, and not in very good 
taste. The Esterliazy Gallery, at Vienna, contains a 
very good picture of St. Anthony and Christ, by this 
master, and there are three or four of his works in the 
Munich collection. 

Jusepe Leonardo, whom I have already mentioned f, 
was a fellow-pupil with Pereda in the school of Pedro 
de las Cuevas. He was bom in 1616. It is unfor- 
tunate for this artist that the subject of one of his pic- 
tures — the Surrender of Breda— provokes a compari- 
son with the glorious work of Velazquez in the same 
collection. 

* Hand-book, p. 756. t See above, p. 95. 
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To avoid all confusion, it may be well to say that 
there was another painter of the same name as the 
last — Fray Agustin Leonardo. He was a monk in the 
monastery of Puig, in the kingdom of Valencia, where 
he painted some large pictures representing the siege 
of Valencia by Jayme el Conquistador, and other sub- 
jects. He also worked at Madrid, at Toledo, and at Se 
ville. The date on one of his pictures was 1024. 

Francisco CoUantes, bom at Madrid in 1599, was a 
pupil of Vincencio Carducho. He is one of the few 
Spaniards who have painted landscapes; and that he 
did so with considerable power may be seen in his sin- 
gular picture of the Vision of Ezekiel, in the Madrid 
Gallery : the dry bones are becoming instinct with life 
at the word of the prophet. The artist died in 1656. 
A landscape, by Collantes, will be found in the Pina- 
cothek at Munich. 

Bartolome Roman stood high among liis contempo- 
raries, both as to drawing and colour. He was born in 
1596, and became the best pupil of Vincencio Carducho. 
He afterwards passed into the school of Velazquez, but, 
upon the whole, he had little success as an artist. His 
death took place in 1659. 


CHAPTER VI. 

VELAZQUEZ AND MURILLO. 

The originality of an artist or a writer is the quality 
which perliaps excites the most general admiration, and 
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which it is at the same time the most difficult properly to 
appreciate. We understand by this term the opposite 
to that which is common-place — a power of conception or 
of expression which presents itself to us as fresh, and 
exercises all the charm of newness, in addition to its 
intrinsic excellence. The possession of such a potver 
is by its very nature rare. An original painter or poet 
teaches us how to derive fresh gratification and instruc- 
tion from the contemplation of things with which we 
have long been familiar. The number of objects which 
present themselves to us is in a certain sense limited ; 
but the points of view in which each may be contem- 
plated are innumerable. If we set two artists to make 
a sketch of the same building, or the same landscape, 
each of their drawings may be like nature, but in all 
probability they will be wholly different one from the 
other. Both may resemble the original ; but the resem- 
blance stamped upon the paper has passed through the 
medium of the artist’s mind, and his conception of the 
scene before him is what we receive. As Carlyle says, 
“ To Newton, and to Newton’s dog, Diamond, what a 
different pair of universes ; while the painting on the 
optical retina of both was, most likely, the same ! ” * 

So the stories of gospel history, or of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of heathen mythology, have been treated over and 
over again : still original conceptions of their hackneyed 
scenes have been and are produced by great men. The 
style of a poet or a painter may, indeed, be founded on the 
antique ; but it does not follow that his conception and exe- 

* French Revolution, L p. 8. 
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cution of a subject is not original. Can we doubt the ori- 
ginality of Milton whilst we acknowledge his imitation of 
ancient models ? or do we question the originality of Mi- 
chael Angelo because he studied each muscle of theTorso? 
On the contrary, the true originality of genius is more par- 
ticularly shown under such circumstances : in the hands 
of an ordinary man the result of such study is servile 
imitation of the external character; whilst the great 
master moulds not the marble, but his own mind, ac- 
cording to the type which he has set before him. The 
one reproduces a more or less imperfect repetition of the 
individual object, whilst he probably endeavours to con- 
ceal the plagiarism by varying the accidents and alter- 
ing the combinations which surround it; the other 
creates an instrument which he can apply with fresh 
force and increased power to every object, however fami- 
liar and common-place. 

It is difficult to be original under any circumstances ; 
and there is no quality the search for wliich is more apt 
to lead its votaries into error and confusion. A large 
portion of the world are eager to show their apprecia- 
tion of original genius by hailing as such that which is 
odd or exaggerated ; and there are always artists and 
authors who, conscious that they cannot profit by the 
models of established excellence without the risk of ser- 
vile imitation, burst out into worthless singularity or 
whimsical caricature. 

Some masters stand alone, and strike us as if they 
might have developed their own genius independently of 
all that had gone before. Such, perhaps, were Shakspere 
in literature, and Rembrandt in painting ; but the origin- 
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ality of many great and profound minds has been shown in 
the power of assimilation, without sinking into copying, 
quite as much as in the creation of a new style or charac- 
ter of art. The distinction between original genius and 
second-rate powers is nowhere more visible. Raphael 
incorporated in his own works the gentle beauty of the 
Umbrian school, and the character of the old Christian 
types : he appropriated the principles of these early 
masters, and applied them himself to nature ; he taught 
himself to see as they had seen, and he did not by this 
process stifle the originality of his own genius. On the 
other hand, we have lately been in the habit of seeing 
many attempts to reproduce this same early character 
in art, which have, for the most part, ended in convey- 
ing an impression of direct imitation, rather than of ori- 
ginal power on the part of the artist. It is easy to pick 
up the husks, but not so easy to re-create the principle 
which shall germinate anew, and produce fresh fruit 
of the same kind. 

I have made these observations on the originality of 
artists for the purpose of enabling the reader to esti- 
mate correctly the genius of Velazquez and Murillo. 
These painters, especially the former, were eminently 
original, though they appeared after a long line of mas- 
ters trained under foreign influence, and although they 
themselves profited largely by the study of the works of 
others. For the arts of design in Spain were, as we 
have seen, fostered by foreign instruction. 

With regard to Spanish poetry, at the time which is 
considered as that of its greatest excellence, it bore 
strong marks of its forced cultivation : but the relics of 
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earlier days have come down to us, and the poem of the 
Cid, as well as the older ballads, attest the existence of 
a national school antecedent to the direct influence of 
Italian cultivation. This under-current of original and 
native feeling burst forth again in the works of Cer- 
vantes and Calderon. 

In painting, the case is unfortunately somewhat dif- 
ferent. We have already seen that few or no remains 
of genuine Spanish art can be produced to prove the 
existence of an early national school, and we have traced 
the progress of painting under the direct and visible 
guidance of Italian examples. Great men, from time 
to time, show themselves among the crowd of imitators, 
and stand forth as true Spanish painters, of original 
power ; but the peculiar character of the nation, as well 
as the greatest excellence in the art itself, was mani- 
fested late in the seventeenth century, in the works 
of Velazquez and Murillo. 

I have thought it right to devote a separate chapter 
to these two masters : their names are for the most part 
taken as denoting the whole Spanish school : they are its 
representatives in foreign lands. It is true that of late 
years, since Spain has been frequently visited, and since 
the Spanish Museum of the Louvre lias been fonned, 
the names of other Spanish artists have become more 
familiar, and the public know that the works of these 
two great men do not constitute the whole of Spanish 
art. Still they are the worthy representatives of their 
country ; taken together, they present to us, in their 
most perfect form, the true characteristics of the school 
to which they belong. Viewed in relation to each other, 
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they are different ; but the veiy differences between 
two contemporary masters, rich in the same national 
peculiarities, and nominally, at least, belonging to the 
same school, afford most instructive matter for reflection 
and comparison. 

Diego Velazquez de Silva was the son of Juan Rodri- 
guez de Silva and Geronima Velazquez, and, therefore, 
according to Cean Bermudez, he would have been more 
properly called Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez. 
His father’s ancestors were Portuguese, but the family 
had established itself at Seville. The young Velazquez 
was bom in 1599, and baptized in the church of St 
Pedro. His disposition for art caused him to be placed 
in the school of the elder Herrera, whose harshness and 
ill temper soon became intolerable to his pupil. Her- 
rera’s style was rough and bold to an excess, and “ the 
principles of his method and handling are to be traced 
in all the works of the scholar, improved indeed by a 
higher quality of touch and intention.” * He transfer- 
red himself to the more tranquil household and feebler 
studio of Pacheco, from whom he had little to learn 
except empty academical rules and the precepts of the 
Inquisition. After five years he married Juana, his 
master’s daughter. Pacheco himself gives the follow- 
ing account of the match : — 

“ Diego de Silva Velazquez, my son-in-law, properly 
occupies the third place, to whom, after five years of 
education and instmction, I gave my daughter in mar- 
riage, moved by his virtue, his purity, and his good 

* See Mr. Ford’s article “Velazquez,” in the Penny Cyclopsedia. 
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parts, as well as by the hopes derived from his great 
natural genius. The honour of being his master is 
greater than that of being his father-in-law, and there- 
fore it is just to overthrow the boldness of a certain 
person who wishes to claim this glory, depriving me of 
the crown of my declining years. I hold it to be no 
disgrace that the pupil should surpass the master. 
Leonardo da Vinci did not lose anything by having 
Raphael for his pupil ; nor Giorgione, Titian ; nor Plato, 
Aristotle.”* 

In another place Pacheco describes the mode of study 
pursued by Velazquez f. He says — “ He kept in his pay 
a peasant boy as an apprentice, who served him for a 
model in different sorts of action and in various atti- 
tudes ; sometimes laughing, sometimes crying, without 
avoiding any difficulty whatever. From him he exe- 
cuted many heads in charcoal, heightened with white on 
blue paper, and many others completely coloured 
( naturales ), by which means he acquired his certainty 
in portraits.” 

In truth Velazquez was essentially a Naturalist ; he 
acquired facility by painting fruit, fish, and inanimate 
objects l ; such pictures, in short, as the Spaniards call 
“ Bodegones." The style of Caravaggio and Ribera 
was that which he first imitated. Two of his pictures 
of this period may yet be seen : one is the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, which was formerly in the possession of the 

• Pacheco, p. 101. f Ibid. p. 437. 

+ See Palomino, iii. p. 479. 
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Conde de Aguila at Seville, and has been purchased for 
the Spanish Museum in the Louvre*; the other is the 
Water-carrier, called “ El Aguador de Sevilla," origin- 
ally in the palace at Madrid, now at Apsley House f. 
The former picture is hard and powerful : the bend of 
the hand and aim of the Virgin is angular ; the men 
look like gipsies ; but the whole is wonderfully exe- 
cuted. The latter is a magnificent specimen of breadth 
and force of truth, in which we see distinctly the genius 
of Velazquez. 

When Velazquez was twenty- three years of age the 
works of Luis Tristan, and of other masters, excited in 
him a wish to visit Madrid ; accordingly, in April, 1622, 
he left Seville J. In the capital he was well received 
by the Sevillians, Don Luis and Don Melchior de Al- 
cazar, as well as by Don Juan de Fonseca, who held 
an office at court. At the time of this visit he painted 
a portrait of the poet Gongora at the express request of 
Pacheco, and then returned home to Seville. In 1623 
Fonseca, at the desire of the Count-Duke of Olivarez, 
summoned him to Madrid : Velazquez obeyed the call, 
and painted the portrait of his new patron. He then 
was allowed to paint Philip IV. himself, and his work 

• No. 282; compare Kunstblatt for May 23, 1839, No. 42, p. 
166; Penny Cyclopaedia, art. Velazquez; Cean Bermudez, Diccion. 
v. p. 168. 

f This picture is especially mentioned by Palomino, iii. p. 479 ; 
Cean Bermudez, v. pp. 158. 178 : it was etched by Goya; compare 
Meng's works, London, 1796, ii. p. 83. It has been exhibited this 
year (1847) at the British Institution. 

X Palomino, iii. p. 483 ; Pacheco, p. 101. 
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gave such satisfaction, that Olivarez is said to have 
affirmed no artist had really painted the king before. 
Velazquez also made a sketch of Charles I., who was 
at Madrid on his mad expedition of wooing the 
Infanta. This last portrait has unfortunately disap- 
peared * : the artist received one hundred crowns for it. 
The greatest attention seems to have been paid to 
Velazquez: when he was ill, the count-duke sent the 
king’s own physician to visit him f ; he alone enjoyed 
the privilege of painting his majesty, and obtained the 
post of “ Pintor de Camara,” with a regular salary in 
addition to the payments for his works J. Velazquez 
afterwards painted a grand portrait of Philip on horse- 
back, which elicited all sorts of flattering compliments 
in verse from the poets of the day. In 1627 he finished 
a great picture of “ the Expulsion of the Moriscos by 
the pious King Philip III. ; a chastisement well merited 
by such an infamous and seditious race ; since, faithless 
to God and to the king, they remained obstinate in the 
sect of Mahomet, and kept up a secret intelligence with 
the Turks and Moors of Barbary with a view to a 
rebellion.” 

* Compare Palomino, iii. p. 484 ; Pacheco, p. 102 ; Penny Cyclo- 
paedia. I regret to say that I cannot express a belief in the authen- 
ticity of the picture exhibited this year (1847) as being the long-lost 
portrait of Charles I. mentioned in the text In the first place, it is 
not, in my opinion, by Velazquez ; in the second, it is a finished 
picture ; and, in the third, it represents Charles as older than twenty- 
three years, which was his age when at Madrid. 

+ Pacheco, p. 102. 

£ Palomino, iii. p. 485. 
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“ D. Diego Velazquez painted this history in competi- 
tion with three of the king's painters, Eugenio Caxes, 
Vicencio Carduchi, and Angelo Nardi, and, in the 
opinion of the persons whom his majesty named to 
judge, he surpassed them all.” * 

His picture was accordingly selected to decorate the 
palace, and Velazquez was made “ Usher of the chamber,” 
with a salary and allowance. 

In the month of August, 1G28, Rubens visited Spain 
for the second time f ; he remained there nine months. 
“ With painters,” says Pacheco, “ he had little inter- 
course ; with my son in-law alone he became a friend 
(he had corresponded with him before), and showed 
much favour to his works on account of his modesty : 
they visited the Escurial together.”] 

In the following year Velazquez obtained the king’s 
permission to visit Italy, and embarked at Barcelona on 
the 10th of August with the Marquis of Spinola. He 
proceeded to Venice, where he made some stay. The 
ambassador lodged him in his house and invited him to 
his own table : the state of the city was such, that when 
he went out to see the place he was accompanied by a 
guard from the embassy §. Palomino tells us that he 
drew much whilst at Venice, and studied especially the 
large picture of the Crucifixion in the school of St. 


* Palomino, iii. p. 487 ; Pacheco, p. 103. 

+ He had been there before in 1605, on a mission from the Duke of 
Mantua. The reader will find a notice of Rubens’s journeys to Spain 
in the Hand-book of the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
p. 236, note. 

J Pacheco, p. 100. 

§ Ibid. p. 103. 
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Roch, by Tintoret*. At Ferrara Velazquez was re- 
ceived with honour by the Cardinal Saquete, who had 
been nuncio in Spain, and he remained there two days : 
thence he passed through Bologna without stopping, and 
went on to Rome by Loreto. 

Urban VIII. (Barberino) was pope at the time of 
Velazquez’s arrival at Rome. We know that he was 
far from friendly to the Spanish court, and thwarted its 
political schemes without scruple : his character was 
harsh and self-willed f. His reception, however, of 
Velazquez was most favourable : the painter was lodged 
in the Vatican, and had unrestrained access to the 
works of Raphael and M. Angelo, which he studied 
diligently Afterwards, thinking the Villa Medici on 
the Trinita dei Monti better adapted to his studies, he 
got the Conde de Monterey, who was Spanish ambassa- 
dor, to apply to the Grand Duke of Tuscany for per- 
mission to occupy it; this was granted, and Velazquez 
remained there more than two months. The malaria, 
however, drove him to the ambassador’s house in the 
Piazza di Spagna, where he received all the attention 
which the state of his health required. 

Velazquez remained a year at Rome, and whilst there 
executed the two pictures — one of which is now in the 
Madrid Gallery, and the other at the Escurial — the 


* Palomino, iii. p. 489. 

+ See Ranke, Papste, ii. b. 542. He is the pope who, when 
pressed with some old Papal decisions, which were awkward prece- 
dents, answered, that “ the decree of one living pope was worth more 
than the opinions of a hundred dead ones.” 

X Pacheco, p. 104. 
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Forge of Vulcan and the Garment of Joseph shown to 
Jacob. Mr. Ford thus characterizes them : “ In spite 
of much truth, character, and powerful painting, they 
are singularly marked with most ordinary forms. The 
children of Jacob are the kinsmen of the model peasant, 
and Vulcan is a mere farrier, and his assistants brawny 
Gallicians. It would seem that the Spaniard, to prove 
his independence, had lowered his lowest transcript of 
nature to brave the ideal and divine under the shadow 
of Raphael himself.” * Certain it is that these pictures 
show but little trace of the artist’s studies in the 
Vatican, or of the influence of those antique statues 
which are said to have formed part of his inducement to 
remove to the Villa Medici f. He also painted a por 
trait of himself, which Pacheco tells us he possessed. 

From Rome Velazquez proceeded to Naples, where 
he made the acquaintance of Ribera, and executed a 
portrait of the Queen of Hungary, Mariana, sister of 
Philip IV. and wife of Ferdinand III. Early in 1631 
he returned to Madrid. He found the Count-Duke as 
much his friend as ever ; and, on kissing the king's 
hand, he thanked him for not having allowed any other 
painter to take his portrait whilst he was absent. 

“ It is,” Mr. Ford observes, “to the credit of the 
Austrian dynasty that they relaxed in favour of the fine 
arts the rigid ceremonial of Spanish etiquette. Charles V. 
made a friend of Titian, and Philip II. of Herrera the 
architect.”! Velazquez had his studio in the palace, 
and the king kept a key by means of which he had access 

* Penny Cyclopaedia, art. “ Velazquez.” f Sec Facheco, p. 104. 

£ Penny Cyclopaedia. 

VOL. III. II 
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to it when he pleased. Almost every day Philip IV. 
used to visit the artist, and would sit and watch him 
whilst at work *. He bestowed places of profit on the 
father of Velazquez, as well as posts in the royal house- 
hold and the chamberlain’s key on the painter himself. 

“ Velazquez now painted the magnificent equestrian 
portrait of Philip IV., from which the great carver 
Montanez made a model in wood in order to be sent to 
Florence, where it was cast in bronze by Pedro Tacca, 
and now exists in the gardens of the Buen Retiro.” f 
It was for this portrait that the king condescended on 
one occasion to sit for three hours continuously 
Another portrait, executed by the artist about this time, 
was that of the Duke of Modena. He also painted a 
Christ on the Cross for the convent of St. Placido, of 
which Palomino especially remarks that the feet are 
fastened with two nails, in accordance with the opinion 
of the painter’s father-in-law §. This picture is now in 
the Royal Museum at Madrid. 

The celebrated portrait of Adrian Pulido Pareja bore 
date in the year 1689 : this person was a native of 
Madrid, knight of the order of Santiago and captain- 
general of the Spanish forces in New Spain. It is said 
that Philip IV., coming as usual to see the artist at 
work, started when he saw this portrait, and, address- 
ing himself to it, exclaimed, “What! art thou still 

* Pacheco, p. 105. 

■f. Ford, Penny Cyclopsedia. The statue was, in 1844, moved to 
the Plaza del Oriente in Madrid. 

£ Pacheco, p. 105. 

•' § Palomino, iii. p. 492 ; see above, p. 19 ; the number of this 
picture in the Catalogue is 51. 
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here? Did I not send thee off? How is it thou art 
not gone ? ” But, seeing that the figure did not salute 
him, the king discovered his mistake, and, turning to 
Velazquez, said, “ I assure you I was deceived.” This was 
probably nothing more than a compliment to the artist. 

In 1642 and 1644 Velazquez accompanied Philip on 
his journeys into Aragon. In 1643 the original patron of 
the painter, the Count-Duke of Olivares, was disgraced 
and banished to Toro, which he never left until his 
remains were transferred to Loeches — the convent deco- 
rated at his expense by the pencil of Rubens *. Velaz- 
quez continued to show respect to the fallen favourite ; 
but his own position with the king does not appeal’ to 
liave changed : Philip did not resent his fidelity to his 
patron. 

In November, 1648, the king sent him to Italy with a 
commission to purchase pictures and statues, as well as 
to obtain casts of the finest antique works. He em- 
barked at Malaga, and proceeded by Genoa, Milan, and 
Padua to Venice, where he bought some pictures of 
Tintoret and of Paul Veronese for his royal master f. 
From Venice Velazquez went on to Bologna, Parma, 
and Florence; he did little more than pass through 
Rome in the first instance, since it was necessary that 
he should see the viceroy at Naples, where he had the 
satisfaction of again meeting Ribera. On his return to 
Rome he executed the glorious portrait of Innocent X. 

* Compare Hand-book of Dutch and Flemish Schools, p. 237, note. 

■f- One of the works of Tintoret was the sketch of his “ Gloria ” in 
the Doge’s palace at Venice. This sketch is now in the Madrid 
Gallery, No. 704. 
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in the Doria Palace, which, Mr. Ford says, is the only 
real specimen of his art now in Rome * ; although, 
according to Palomino, he painted a good many other 
portraits there during this visit f. Velazquez became a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke in 1650 ; and in 
the following year he returned to Spain, carrying with 
him casts and moulds from many antique statues. 

Philip IV. had lost his first wife, Elizabeth of 
France, and during Velazquez’s absence, according to 
the usual system of the Austrian and Bourbon families 
for accumulating the stupidity of successive generations, 
had married his own niece, Mary Anne, daughter of 
Ferdinand III. 

Velazquez, in 1652, received the great court place of 
Aposentador Mayor whose duties were those of pro- 
viding for the personal accommodation and lodging of 
the king; duties which Palomino tells us required the 
whole attention and time of the officer, and which, there- 
fore, were the last that ought to have been imposed on 
Velazquez l : posterity was robbed of immortal works 
by the demands of court etiquette. 

In 1656, however, Velazquez executed that wonderful 
picture, now in the Royal Gallery at Madrid, to which 
Luca Giordano is said to have applied the compliment 
that it was “ the Theology of Painting,” meaning that, 

* Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Velazquez.” 

f Palomino, iii. p. 501. He mentions, among others, those of the 
Cardinal Pamfili and Donna Olimpia, as well as a head of the artist’s 
slave, Juan de Pareja, which, when it was afterwards exhibited, 
excited the admiration of all painters. 

{ Palomino, iii. p. 506. 
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os theology was the noblest science, so that picture was 
the noblest production of the art to which it belonged *. 
Of the picture itself I shall speak hereafter ; but the 
story is current that Philip IV. made its completion 
the occasion of conferring a new and unusual honour on 
the artist : when he came to see it he took the palette 
and pencils and painted the cross of Santiago on the 
breast of Velazquez himself, who is one of the person- 
ages in the picture. The artist’s pedigree, however, 
was not such as to enable liim to accept the order with- 
out a dispensation from the Pope, which was obtained, 
and followed up by a patent of “ Hidalguia," so that he 
was formally invested with the habit on the 28th of 
November, 1659. 

Velazquez left Madrid in March, 1660, to fulfil the 
duties of his office in preparing for the accommodation 
of the royal family in their progress to the meeting on 
the Isle of Pheasants, at which the Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, was delivered over as the bride of Louis XIV. f 
The ceremony took place on the 4th of June. It is 
curious to reflect with what events and what conse- 
quences it was pregnant; even the diluvial action of the 
French devolution has not destroyed its significance : 

* Palomino, iii. p. 510. 

f His name will be found in the list of the royal suite given in 
the “ Yiage del Rey Nucstro Seuor Felipe IV. el grande a la fron- 
tera dc Francia. Funciones Reales del desposorio y entrcgas de Li 
Sere nisi ma Seflora Infante de Espafla Doha Maria Teresa de Austria, 
&c. &c. & c., en relation diaria— —por mano del Scflor Don Pedro 
Fernandez del Campo y Angulo,” published in 1667. This book 
contains portraits of the royal personages, and a folding view of the 
ceremony on the Eidasoa. 
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we are at this moment discussing the renunciations of 
the Spanish crown, the treaty of Utrecht, and the 
Montpensier marriage. The immediate result, how- 
ever, of the court ceremony with which we are con- 
cerned, was the death of Velazquez. He was taken ill 
on the 31st of July, soon after his return to Madrid, and 
died of fever on the 7th of August ; his widow, Juana 
Pacheco, survived her husband only seven days, and 
was buried in the same tomb *. 

There are few men of great genius who have passed 
through life with such uniform prosperity as Velazquez. 
The fickleness and envy of a court left him unharmed, 
and even the wreck of his mighty patron, the Count- 
Duke, did not diminish his favour with Philip, or lower 
his position. 

Mr. Ford has truly said — “ Madrid is the only home 
of the mighty Andalusian, for here is almost his entire 
work.” “ Fortunately for Spain,” he continues, “ Buo- 
napartes generals did not quite understand or appre- 
ciate his excellence, and few of his pictures were 
‘transported.’ Again, from having been exclusively 
the court painter, his works were monopolized by his 
royal patron ; and, being in the palace of Joseph, were 
tolerably respected, even by those who knew their mer- 
cantile value. Here, therefore, alone is he to be studied 
in all his Protean variety of power.”! 

Accordingly the present Catalogue of the Royal 

* Velazquez was buried in the church of S. Juan at Madrid. Thi* 
church was pulled down by the French in 1811 ; See Ford’s Hand- 
book, p. 796. 

f Hand-book, p. 479. 
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Gallery at Madrid contains no less than sixty-two pic- 
tures by this great master : four only of them represent 
sacred subjects : one of these is the Crucifixion already 
alluded to as painted for the nuns of San Placido ; 
another, far more remarkable, is the picture of St. Paul 
the Hermit and St. Antony fed by a raven in the 
Desert, in the background the two lions are excavating 
the grave of Paul, whilst Antony is praying over the 
body*. The execution of this work is magnificent; 
Wilkie says — “Velazquez, a surprising fellow! The 
Hermit in a Rocky Desert pleased me much ; also a 
Dark Wood at Nightfall.”! 

Among the works of Velazquez, at Madrid, there are 
eight landscapes, exclusive of the picture last referred to ; 
one of them is a view of the Arch of Titus at Rome 
(No. 118); another is a beautiful sketch in the garden 
of Aranjuez. In fact, as the author of the Hand-book 
observes, “ Velazquez was equally great in portraits, 
history, sujets de genre, and landskip.” + Wilkie re- 
marks, “Velazquez is the only Spanish painter who 
seems to have made an attempt in landscape : I have 
seen some of his most original and daring. Titian 
seems to be his model ; and, although he lived before 
the time of Claude and Salvator Rosa§, he appears to 
have combined the breadth and picturesque effect for 

• The reader may readily turn to this and many other legends of 
Christian mythology in Lord Lindsay's interesting Sketches of Chris- 
tian Art. 8ee i. p. 114. 

f Wilkie’s Life, ii. p. 436; compare Ford’s Hand-book, p. 750. 

X Hand-book, p. 749. 

§ Strictly speaking, they were contemporaries, though they both 
outlived Velazquez. The latter died, as we have seen, in 1660 ; 
Claude died, a very old man, in 1682, and Salvator in 1673. 
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which these two great painters are remarkable.”* Again, 
in writing to Collins, “ Much as I might learn from 
Spain and from her arts, jmu, as a landscape painter, 
could learn but little, excepting only from some works 
of Velazquez who, in landscape, is a brilliant exception 
to the Spanish school. Of him I saw a large landscape 
at Madrid that for breadth and richness I have seldom 
seen equalled. Titian seemed his model ; and I could 
venture to fancy that in it Sir George Beaumont and 
Sir Joshua would have recognised their beau ideal of 
landscape. It was too abstract to have much detail or 
imitation; but it had the very same sun we see, and the 
air we breathe — the very soul and spirit of nature, ”f I 
imagine that in this passage Wilkie refers to the picture 
of St. Paul the Hermit and St. Antony in the Desert ; 
but some of the smaller landscapes of Velazquez are as 
"brilliant and powerful as ever were painted. 

If we pass now to those pictures which may be called 
historical, perhaps the chef d’ceuvre of the master is the 
Surrender of Breda by the Governor, Justin of Nassau, 
to Spinola. The feeling and expression of the figures 
is as wonderful as the technical execution. There is 
the genuine courtesy of a high-bred soldier in the de- 
meanour of the conqueror towards his fallen foe, and the 
whole composition is admirable. 

The quiet repose of the picture already mentioned, 
and which passes under the name of “ las Meninas," 
forms an admirable contrast with the subject and feeling 
of the Surrender of Breda : — “ The scene of the former 
represents the dull Infanta [Margarita, who is tried to 
be amused by her page, while her two dwarfs worry a 
* Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 519. f Ibid. ii. p. 524. 
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patient dog, which is painted finer than a Snyders.” * 
One of the ladies is offering a cup of water to the In- 
fanta, who is “ mealy-faced and uninteresting ; ” on the 
left stands Velazquez at his easel; in the background 
is a mirror and an open door which admits the light, and 
gives to the whole a general effect of truth and air such 
as no Dutch painter ever surpassed. The tone of co- 
louring is sober and cool, perhaps too’ much so. Wilkie 
truly says — “He (Velazquez) is Teniers on a large scale ; 
his handling is of the most sparkling kind, owing much 
of its dazzling effect to the flatness of the ground it is 
placed upon. The picture of children in grotesque 
dresses, in his painting-room,” — the one which we are 
now considering, — “ is a surprising piece of handling ; 
still he would gain, and indeed does gain, when he 
glazes his pictures.”! Captain Widdrington tells us 
that he saw in private hands at Madrid a painting by 
Velazquez of the female dwarf (whose name was Mari Bar- 
hola) represented naked as Silenus ; and according to him 
“the result of this curious fancy is one of the very 
finest works of the master, certainly equal to any, and 
superior to most of the productions from his easel.”] 
The “ Bebedores,” or drinker’s, is another of the mas- 
ter's finest works. The humour and feeling is only 
surpassed by the execution, which in details, such as 
the bowl of wine, is most marvellous. At the same 

* Hand-book, p. 751. The word “ mcninas ” means young ladies 
of high birth, nttached to the court as maids of honour, just as the 
sons of the nobility were as pages, 
f Wilkie’s Life, ii. p. 486. 

+ Widdrington’s Spain in 1843, ii. p. 19. 
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time, the whole picture has the force and breadth of 
Caravaggio or Ribera *. 

The number of portraits by Velazquez in the Royal 
Collection is between fort}' and fifty, of which seven or 
eight represent Philip IV. ; and many others are those of 
persons of his family and court. It is scarcely necessary 
to discuss the merits of Velazquez as a portrait painter ; 
in this capacity he' is universally known and his excel- 
lence universally acknowledged. He stands on the same 
level as Vandyke and Titian ; but to me his figures 
have greater reality than most of the portraits executed 
by either of these masters, though he often falls short 
of the elegance of Vandyke, and is inferior in brilliancy 
and colour to Titian. There is nothing conventional 
about the portraits of Velazquez ; every touch has mean- 
ing, and the effect of the whole is that of nature seen 
through the clearest medium ; at the same time all is 
handled in such a manner as to make a perfect work of 
art. The feeling and the spirit of his subject are admi- 
rably conceived and perfectly expressed ; disagreeable 
qualities or features, such as the heavy and stupid look 
of the Austrian race, or even the deformity of his dwarfs, 
are made consistent with dignity, or are softened by their 
treatment in the picture. Wilkie thus expresses him- 
self in his journal: “Velazquez may be said to be the 
origin of what is now doing in England. His feeling 
they have caught almost without seeing his works, which 
here seem to anticipate Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, 

* Mons r . Yiardot says that Wilkie used to sit every day three 
hours before this picture. Les Musees d’Espagne, d’Angleterre, et de 
Belgique, 1843, p. 132. 
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Jackson, and even Sir Thomas Lawrence. Perhaps 
there is this difference : he does at once what we do by 
repeated and repeated touches. It may truly be said, 
that wheresoever Velazquez is admired, the paintings of 
England must be acknowledged and admired with 
him.”* Again, in writing to Phillips, he says, “There 
is much resemblance between Velazquez and the works 
of some of the chiefs of the English school ; but, of all, 
Raeburn resembles him most, in whose square touch in 
heads, hands, and accessories I see the very counterpart 
in the Spaniard. It is true this master is one that 
every tine painter must in his heart admire ; he is as 
fine in some instances in colour as Titian ; but, to me, 
this is his weak point, being most frequently cold, black, 
and without transparency. For handling no one sur- 
passes him ; but in colour Reynolds is much beyond 
him, and so is Murillo.” f 


• Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 486. 

f Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 504. If I may venture to say so, I 
think the defects in the colour of Velazquez are somewhat over-stated 
in the passage quoted in the text We are told by Mr. Buchauau — 
“ M. Hacquin observed that Velazquez and Murillo have painted 
their pictures upon the red earthy preparations with which the Spanish 
canvas has almost uniformly been charged, and which hides their first 
process. Velazquez, who ■was aware of these red grounds rendering 
the shadows too opaque, has often introduced a light colour over them 
before he began to paint, so as that the ground which came in imme- 
diate contact with the picture should not destroy the transparency of 
his colours, which are always light and brilliant, especially in the 
flesh and in his skies and landscapes.” Buchanan’s Memoirs, i. p. 
342. Mr. Eastlake observes — “ It matters not whether the internal 
brightness reside in the light ground, or whether it be reproduced at 
any stage of the work. A preparation of the latter description, an- 
swering the same end as the white panel, may consist in a light but 
very solid painting by means of which the composition may be de- 
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1 have quoted these passages here, because they refer to 
Velazquez mainly in his character of a portrait painter, 
and because they are most interesting in themselves, 
since they convey to us the impression made by his 
works on the mind of such an artist as Wilkie. 

It has been already stated that the first manner of 
Velazquez was hard and precise ; in time he became 
convinced that the outlines of objects are not really im- 
pressed on the eye with such precision, and that the 
effect of atmosphere is, in some degree, to make them 
indistinct. He thus ceased to paint objects as he knew 
them to be, rather than as they appeared, and hence in 
part his resemblance to the English school. This 
principle has its perils as well as its advantages, and to 
it may be traced many of the defects which have cha- 
racterized our own artists. The execution of Velazquez 
in liis later manner was such, that Mengs truly observed, 
his hand seems to have taken no part whatever in the 
production of the work ; the whole appeal’s to have been 
created by the mere effect of volition *. 

If we pass from the gallery at Madrid to the Spanish 
collection at Paris, we shall there find nineteen pictures * 
which bear the name of Velazquez, besides a portrait of 
the Infanta Margarita in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
First in the list is the Nativity formerly belonging to 
the Conde de Aguila, and already mentioned as one of 
the painter's earliest works ; there is also a sketch for 
the picture of St. Paul the Hermit and St. Antony, as 

fined ; and, when such a preparation is thickly painted, the colour of 
the ground underneath it is obviously unimportant. — Materials for 
a History of Oil Painting, p. 406. 

* Kunstblatt, for 1839, No. 40, s. 158. 
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well as a view of the Eseurial and of the Alameda at 
Seville. The writer in the Kunstblatt justly considers, 
however, that the greater part of the nineteen pictures 
in question are not genuine *. He appears to ad- 
mire especially the portrait of the Count-Duke (No. 
291); that of Philip IV. he treats as more doubtful. 
Another, which he selects as certainly genuine and very 
tine, is the portrait of Dona Juana Emineute (No. 
298) f . “The eyes,” he sap, “of this charming Spa- 
niard do not look, they speak; the model of her head is 
wonderfully beautiful : it is a glorious countenance with 
a most seducing mouth, and a still more seducing smile 
playing around it.” He also speaks of the head of an 
Inquisitor (No. 294) as thrown off with all the boldness 
mid certainty which characterize the hand of a master. 
The Infanta Margarita, in the old gallery of the 
Louvre, is painted in the clear cool tones of the master, 
mid is very fine J. In the Pinacothek at Munich are 
seven pictures bearing the name of Velazquez ; and in 
the collection of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, one. Of the 
former, two at least, that is to say the Beggar (No. 371) 
mid the Flight of Lot from Sodom (No. 392 a.), are not 
genuine works of the painter. 

The pictures of Velazquez in this country are probably 
more numerous and fine than in any country except 
Spain. The Marquis of Lansdowne has a portrait of 
the Count-Duke and another of the artist himself, as 
well as a very striking picture of a royal infant in the 
cradle ; the two former came from the collection of the 

* Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 40, s. 158. 

+ Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 42, s. 166. 

4 Waagen’s Paris, s. 634. 
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Prince of the Peace, and were imported by Mr. 
Buchanan in 1813 *. Mr. Buchanan states that he also 
brought over the Venus and Cupid which the Duke 
of Alba employed Velazquez to paint as a companion 
to a Titian, as well as a set of six small pictures repre- 
senting the various dances of the Spanish peasantry; 
these he says were sold in England and passed into 
several collections. Where they now are I do not 
know ; it may be doubtful whether they were by Velaz- 
quez. 

Wilkie, in writing to Mr. Wilson, in 1829 (after his 
visit to Spain), speaks thus of a picture at Edinburgh : 
— “ The most striking picture I have seen in Edin- 
burgh is Mr. Gordon’s Velazquez. The head and 
hands of this are very fine, more complete, and having 
more tone than the same picture in the Doriaf. It is 
satisfactory to think that one Velazquez, of the finest 
quality, has been secured for the National Gallery in 
this country — I mean the Boar Hunt formerly belong- 
ing to Lord Cowley, to whom it was presented by Fer- 
dinand VII. Whatever injury this picture has sus- 
tained in cleaning was inflicted upon it before it came 
into Mr. Eastlake’s custody, and no one can look at it 
without feeling that its beauty and freshness are really 
unimpaired. The picture is one of that class which is 
rarely seen out of Spain, and which is interesting no less 
from the sparkling brilliancy of its execution and its 

* Memoirs, ii. pp. 244. 246. Compare Waagen, England, ii. s. 77 ; 
Mrs. Jameson’s Private Galleries, p. 312. 

f Wilkie’s Life, iii. p. 24 ; compare Buchanan's Memoirs, i. p. 
147. I believe the collection of which this picture formed a part is 
now dispersed, and I do not know where it is. 
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masterly handling, than for the truth and life with 
which the groups in the foreground reproduce the court 
and people of the time of Philip IV.* Lord Ashburton 
is the fortunate possessor of a picture of a similar sub- 
ject and of the same character. With regard to the 
other Velazquez in the National Gallery which came from 
Mr. Angerstein’s collection, little need be said; it does 
not appeal- to me to possess any one quality character- 
istic of the painter. Another very doubtful work is the 
Conversion of St. Paul, in the Dulwich Gallery ; this 
collection, however, contains a portrait of Philip IV., 
the head of a boy, and a small picture of Don Baltasar 
Carlos on horseback f. At Hampton Court are the 

portraits of Philip IV. and his Queen, Isabel de Bor- 
bon — sister of Henrietta Maria. With regard to the 
portraits of Don Baltasar Carlos nothing can exceed the 
beauty of Mr. Rogers’s small picture of the same subject. 
Another of great power is in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The former of the two has the background (a court and 
buildings) left unfinished The Marquis of West- 
minster possesses also a portrait of Velazquez by him- 
self ; another such portrait is in the Bridgewater col- 
lection, together with a small picture of Philip IV., and 
of a natural son of the Count-Duke : this last came from 
the gallery of the Count of Altamira §. The Duke of 
Sutherland’s collection professes to contain a landscape 

* I rather think Lord de Grey has a small picture containing one 
of the best of these groups — that of the priest and the two cavaliers. 

t See Mrs. Jameson's Public Galleries, ii. p. 293 ; compare Waa- 
gen’s England, ii. s. 192. 

X Mrs. Jameson's Private Galleries, p. 262 — 404. 

§ Ibid. p. 131 ; compare Waagcn's England, i. s. 335. 
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and a picture representing the Reception of the Duke 
of Gandia (afterwards St. Francis Borgia) into the Jesuit 
College ; purchased, I believe, from the Duke of Dal- 
matia *. Mr. Hope had a picture of Lot and his 
Daughters from the Orleans Gallery, which was sold at 
his sale in 1816 f. 

I have already spoken of the Aguador de Sevilla at 
Apsley House; in the same gallery will be found a 
portrait of Innocent X. and another of the painter him- 
self Sir Thomas Baring had an exceedingly fine 
portrait of a Spanish officer §. The Finding of Moses, 
which bore the name of Velazquez, in the Orleans 
Gallery, is now at Castle Howard, and is attributed by 
Waagen to Gerard Houthorst[j, who ascribes to the 
Spanish painter a portrait of two children, passing in 
the same collection under the name of Coreggio. 

At Woburn there is a magnificent portrait of Adrian 
Pulido Pareja, which was exhibited last year (1846) in 
the British Institution, and which is life-like enough to 
justify the story told above of Philip IV. Another full- 
length of the same individual is at Lord Radnor’s at 
Longford Castle ; both these have the name of the per- 

* Mrs. Jameson’s Private Galleries, p. 201. 

f Buchanan’s Memoirs, i. p. 146. 

+ Waagen’s England, ii. s. 110. Another portrait of Innocent X. 
was at Luton. 

§ Ibid. ii. s. 252 ; compare Buchanan's Memoirs, ii. p. 255 ; it 
came from Lc Brun's collection, and is, I rather think, now in that of 
Mr. Holford. 

|| Ibid. ii. pp. 408. 414. This, if Waagen is right, is one of the 
most singular misnomers on record. Mr. Buchanan (Memoirs, i. p. 1 46) 
treats it as a Velazquez. It was purchased for five hundred guineas. 
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son whom they represent upon the picture ; but I can- 
not leam that either of them has the inscription which 
Palomino says was painted on the picture belonging to 
the Duke of Arcos. This was, according to him, one of 
the very few pictures to which Velazquez put his 
name *. Lord Radnor has also a portrait which is 
said to be that of Velazquez's slave, Juan de Pareja ; it 
may possibly be the one which the artist painted at Rome, 
and which has been already mentioned. Mr. Miles of 
Leigh Court has a picture of the Virgin kneeling with 
outspread arms, of which Waagen speaks very highly, 
but says that the tone of the flesh is less clear than that 
of his portraits f. In the same collection is a portrait of 
Philip IV. 

I now turn to the great contemporary of Velazquez 
-—Bartolome Esteban Murillo J. He was the son of 
Gaspar Esteban Murillo and Maria Perez, and, aceord- 

* The inscription, as given by Palomino, was, “ Didacus Velazquez 
fecit. Fhilip IV. a cubiculo, ejusque pictor, anno 1639.” On the 
picture at Woburn is, “Adrian Pulido Pareja, Capitan General de la 
Armada flota de Nueva Espafia. Fallara (falleci6 1) en la Ciudad de 
la Nueva Vera Cruz, ailo. 1660.” The picture at Longford Castle 
has the name “ Adrian Pulido Pareja.” Compare Palomino, iii. p. 
492 ; Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 40, 8. 167. With reference to the 
picture at Longford Castle, see Waagen’s England, ii. s. 268, who 
calls it “ a first-rate portrait in the force of its conception and the 
nrasterly boldness of its execution, notwithstanding the care with 
which the details are painted.” The Duke of Bedford’s picture is, in 
like manner, a most striking one, and Velazquez in all probability 
painted three originals. 

f Waagen’s England, ii. ss. 346, 347. 

£ It appears that Esteban was a surname ; at least the ancestors 
of Murillo all bore it. Accordingly in the dictionary of Cean Ber- 
mudez the artist will be found under the letter E. 
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ing to Palomino, was bom at Pilas ; but his register of 
baptism proves that he was baptized in S ta . Maria Mag- 
dalena at Seville on the 1st of January, 1616. Palo- 
mino’s error may have originated in the fact that Mu- 
rillo’s wife came from Pilas, and that he possessed some 
property there *. 

Murillo’s father placed him in the studio of his re- 
lative Juan de Castillo. Castillo removed to Cadiz, and 
Murillo remained in his native town, painting for the 
dealers in the Feria or public market of Seville. It 
seems probable that the rapid execution required for 
such works as these may have laid the foundation for 
that freedom of touch which afterwards characterized 
this master, and which is valueless unless it become the 
exponent of higher qualities. 

With reference to the works executed at this time I 
may quote the following account f : — “ When Cean Ber- 
mudez wrote, there were three of his pictures of this 
period still well known in his native city. The earliest 
perhaps is that which then was in the cloister of the 
convent of La Regina, but which is now (1833) to be 
found in the collection of the Prebendary Pereira. It 
represents the Virgin and St. Francis with several 
monks ; to our eyes this picture is flat, and presents 
little or no promise of the artist’s future excellence. 
The next, which may be referred to very nearly the 

* I assume that the certificate of baptism proved that the artist 
was born at Seville, since Cean Bermudez clearly implies that it 
did so, although he says only that it showed where he was baptized. 

f Foreign Quarterly, No. xxvi. p. 266 ; the article was written by 
the author when his recollections of Seville were fresh and unimpaired. 
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same time, is a Virgin, Monk, and Angels, in a chapel 
of the College of Santo Tomas. In the angels’ heads 
Murillo has evidently imitated Roclas, and there are 
about some of them glimpses of his later style. The 
face of the Virgin is very beautiful, and her drapery, 
though rather angular in its folds, well painted. The 
picture is signed ‘ Bar " 1 ® 118 Murillo,’ and the capital M is 
of a peculiar form, the right-hand line being prolonged 
into a sort of loop. Another painting, in the possession 
of Mr. Williams, has the same peculiarity. What has 
become of the third of the early Murillos mentioned by 
Cean Bermudez — whether it was consumed by the 
fire in the cloister of San Francisco, or carried off by 
the French — we have not yet discovered. The same 
convent still possesses in the sacristy a whole-length 
portrait of Archbishop Urbina, of nearly as early a date. 
It is executed in a dry style, but the head has consider- 
able merit. Two more pictures, painted probably about 
the same time, are to be seen in a very bad state in a 
dark comer of the cloister of San Juan de Dios. 

“ Murillo evidently saw the defects of his first master, 
and aspired to something better; the great works of 
Zurbaran and Roelas were before his eyes ; and the fact 
that he imitated them both is clear, as for instance in the 
very beautiful picture of Christ between the Virgin and 
St. Joseph, in the hands of Mr. Williams. This gentleman 
had at that time also, besides several first-rate specimens 
in the artist’s best manner, five landscapes — a St. Diego 
bearing the Cross, and a St. Francis on his Knees, all 
executed in his early style. In the last-named picture 
the background closely resembles the tone of that in 
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many of his more mature productions, and the same re- 
mark will apply to a St. Francis of the Prebendary 
Pereira.” 

Where these early specimens of the great master now 
are, I do not know ; they were all more interesting 
as affording a means of tracing his progress to excellence, 
than on account of their intrinsic merits. 

The house in which Murillo lived in his latter years 
was in the Juderia, or Jew's' quarter: “It is close to 
the city wall, the last to the right in a small plaza at 
the end of the Callejuela del Agua. His painting-room, 
nay living-room, for he lived to paint, was in the upper 
floor, and as cheerful as his works.”* ’ 

Before Murillo was twenty-four years of age, Pedro 
de Moya, who had been his fellow pupil in the school of 
Castillo, returned to Seville. This artist, as has been 
already stated, had attached himself to Vandyck; his 
style, as derived from that great man, excited a strong 
wish on the part of Murillo to travel in Italy, but his 
poverty prevented his taking any such step. He is said 
to have purchased a quantity of canvas and to have 
painted a number of pictures for the market of the Indies, 
which were bought by the traders, and exposed for sale 
accordingly. With the money thus acquired he went to 
Madrid in 1643 ; there he presented himself to Velaz- 
quez, who took him by the hand, and obtained for 
him permission to copy the pictures of Titian, Poibens, 
Vandvck and others, which were to be found in the Ca- 
pital and at the Escurial. Velazquez, probably, little 
thought that the needy young man, whom he then pa- 
• Ford’s Hand-book, p. 2C0. 
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tronized, was destined to acquire a name and to execute 
works which would be more popular and more widely 
known than his own. 

This was the turning point in the life of Murillo ; 
the mere reflection of the style of Yandyck had awak- 
ened the consciousness of his own powers. His visit 
to Madrid afforded him the opportunity of more extended 
study, and he returned to Seville, in 1645, ready for the 
execution of great works. His career, as an artist, may 
be said to have begun from this time. 

In the following year he painted the series of pictures 
formerly in the cloisters of San Francisco ; these were 
in the first of the three styles which are usually distin- 
guished in his works — that, namely, in which the out- 
line was decided if not hard, and in which the tone of 
the shadows and the treatment of the lights remind us 
of Zurbaran or Caravaggio. The cloisters were burnt in 
1810, but many of the Murillos are to be seen in the Duke 
of Dalmatia’s collection. One of these is the picture 
which represents a saint in the kitchen of his convent, 
with angels round him ; in another, some monks appear 
to be pointing out a flame to a man on his knees ; in a 
third, a saint kneels in the street before a man in a 
brown dress ; and a fourth is that in which some fol- 
lower holds the saint’s -girdle. I presume, also, that the 
St. Clara, formerly in the Aguado Collection (No. 100), 
belonged to the same series. 

In these works Murillo seems to have burst upon Se- 
ville as a great painter whose existence was hardly sus- 
pected before ; commissions flowed in upon him, and 
he was soon in a position to marry Dona Beatrix de 
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Cabrera y Sotomayor, a person of some consideration at 
Pilas. This marriage took place in 1648 ; and about 
the same time the painter changed his style by adopt- 
ing a softer outline and a more mellow colouring, such 
as we find characterize some of his best works. In 
this style are the fine St. Leander and St. Isidore 
in the sacristy of the cathedral of Seville ; they were 
painted in 1655* on the commission of D. Juan Fede- 
rigui of Carmona, who presented them to the chapter ; 
both the figures are portraits. In 1656 Murillo executed 
the celebrated St. Antony of Padua receiving the Infant 
Christ, which is still in the cathedral f. “In 1838,” 
according to Mr. Ford, who saw it done, “ it was cruelly 
retouched, and banado or completely daubed over by Gu- 
tierrez ; Captain Widdrington gives a different account, 
and maintains that it is uninjured. He adds that “he has 
always gone away from the picture, not only in admira- 
tion, but in the greatest doubt whether it be not the first 
picture in the world.” With all possible admiration of 
Murillo, I consider this praise to be greatly exaggerated. 
Wilkie, in 1828, distinctly states that it disappointed 
him}. 

The admirable pictures formerly in Santa Maria la 
Blanca, at Seville, were painted in 1665 ; a Last Supper 
alone now remains in the church, and this, according 

• Hand-book, p. 255. 

f The contrast between Murillo the pupil of Castillo, and Murillo 
the painter of the pictures in the Claustro Chico and in the cathedral, 
is well illustrated by the story, which I have already quoted, of An- 
tonio Castillo y Saavedra — see p. 110. 

X Ford’s Hand-book, p. 256 ; compare Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 515 ; 
Widdrington’s Spain in 1843, i. p. 246; Palomino, iii. p. 624. 
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to Cean Bermudez, would appear to be a doubtful work*. 
The principal pictures earned off were four half circles, 
the two larger of which are at Madrid. They were 
taken by Soult, carried to Paris, and brought back to 
Madrid with the Santa Isabel, which now hangs in the 
same room with them in the Royal Academy. The 
subject of the pictures is the vision of a Roman Pa- 
trician, which led to the building of S'*. Maria Maggiore, 
and the narrating of that vision to the Pope: in the 
latter picture the distant procession lias been especially 
admired. Notwithstanding some cleaning, some retouch- 
ing and additions in the angles, these works give as high 
an opinion of Murillo as any thing can dof. The spaces 
which they formerly occupied still stand blank in the 
church to w'hich they belonged ; what became of the two 
smaller ones, which were carried off by the French, I do 
not know. 

Even at Seville, however, the Capuchin convent was 
formerly pre-eminent in the number and excellence of 
the productions of Murillo which it displayed ; almost 
all of these were of his best time. In a letter to Prince 
Dologorouki, dated April 14, 1828, Wilkie speaks of 
them as follows : — 

“ The Capuchin convent contains about fifteen 
[seventeen] of his productions : it had more once. 
They are painted in a slighter manner than any of his 
pictures I had before seen. The St. Francis with the 
Infant Christ in his arms ; the S t0 . Tomas giving 
Charity, with two Doctors and two female Saints of the 

* Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 59. 

f See Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 269-786. 
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Church, are the finest. Iu colour they are all of a raw 
character, scarcely glazed at all ; but a small picture 
over the altar, a Virgin and Child, in his rudest velature , 
triumphs over every one. These pictures were during 
the late war preserved to the convent, less by a miracle 
than by human foresight. The Capuchins, who were 
uncharitable enough to suspect the rapacity of the French 
Marshal, had them packed off to Cadiz, where they lay 
safe during the occupation of Seville, and were after- 
wards safely restored to their places without either the 
glory or the risk of a march to Paris *. 

These pictures are now in the Museum at Seville f, 

• Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 514. 

f I cannot forbear quoting Madame Ilahn-IIalm's reflections on 
the Museum of Seville, aud the custody of pictures in that city in 
1841. 

“ It is wretched to see how these invaluable jewels of pictures are 
preserved ! Unclcaned ” (this is at least some comfort), " without 
the necessary varnish, sometimes without frames, they lean against the 
walls, or stand unprotected in the passages where they are copied. Every 
dauber may mark his squares upon them, to facilitate his drawing; 
and since these squares are permanent in some pictures in order to 
spare these admirable artists the trouble of renewing them, the threads 
have, in certain cases, begun to leave their impression on the picture. 
The proof of this negligence is the fact that we found to-day the mark 
of a finger-nail on the St. Augustine, which was not there on the first 
day that we saw it. We can only thank God if nothing worse than 
a finger-nail make a scar on the picture ! It stands there on the 
ground, without a frame, leaning against the- wall. One might knock 
it over, or kick one’s foot through it ! There is to he sure a kind of 
ragged custode sitting by, but if one were to give him a couple of dol- 
lars he would hold his tongue ; he is, moreover, always sleeping, and 
yawns as if he would put his jaws out. He does not forget, however, on 
these occasions to make the sign of the cross with his thumb opposite 
his open mouth, for fear the devils should fly in — such is the common 
belief. You see clearly that with this amount of neglect and want of 
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where, as Mr. Ford says, “although the light is better 
than that of their original positions, yet they lose some- 
thing by the change. Murillo, in designing them, calcu- 
lated exactly for each locality, and painted up to the 
actual light and point of view ; and we miss the Capu- 
chino cicerone who seemed to have stepped out of one 
of the pictures to tell us where Murillo went for a 
model, and how true his portrait =>'. With this passage 
I fully sympathize, though I have never seen the pic- 
tures where they now hang ; it is something to have 
been in Spain before the character of the land was de- 
stroyed by the abolition of monks and the substitution 

order, the same fate awaits all the Murillos here as has already befallen 
Leonardo’s Last Supper, at Milan. These are all collected in two 
public buildings, in the church of the Caridad and in the Museum. 

The Caridad was a hospital or charitable institution. The pictures 
were brought thither from Murillo’s own studio ; there are five : — Moses, 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the St. Juan de Dios, a little Sal- 
vator Mundi, and a small John the Baptist ; the sixth, the pendant 
to the St. Juan de Dios, the St. Elizabeth with the Sick, has been 
carried to the Museum at Madrid. It is very questionable whether 
these fine pictures will be still in the Caridad in ten years’ time. 
Nothing would be easier than to smuggle out the two small pictures ! 
A painter comes — copies them — docs not stand upon a few dollars 
more or less — takes off the originals and leaves the copies behind in 
their places, which are high up and badly lighted — the pictures are 
gone for ever ! This sort of proceeding is not impossible here, and 
Baron Taylor’s purchases for Paris prove the fact. It cannot of 
course be done without corruption and connivance on the part of the 
official guardians ; and after all one has hardly the courage to lament 
it. The pictures are, in fact, saved — they are protected and duly 
valued; whilst to me it is completely a matter of indifference whether 
a cnstode, on account of this sort of sin, suffer a little more or a little 
less in Purgatory.” — Reisebriefe, ii. s. 126-8. 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 264. 

VOL. m. 1 
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of bonnets for mantillas. One of the finest of these 
works is that mentioned by Wilkie, the St. Thomas 
of Villanueva distributing alms to the poor: in the 
saint’s face and figure there is a wonderful union of 
dignity and humility, whilst the beggars in the front 
are admirable for truth and expression, as for instance 
the boy on the left showing to his mother the money 
which he has received *. The next picture, as they hung 
in their old places, was that of St. Felix CantaJieio hold- 
ing the infant Christ in his arms, and looking up to the 
Virgin from whom he has received him. The delicate 
execution and colour of this great work, and the beauty 
of the Virgin’s figure, make it, perhaps, superior to any 
other of the series ; certainly, in my opinion, superior 
to the St. Antony in the cathedral. With regard to 
the St. Leander and St. Buenaventura (the two Doctors 
of the Church of Wilkie) Mr. Ford tells us to “ observe 
the peeping Coreggiesque boy.’’f 

The Santa Justa and Rufina is a beautiful picture. I 
conceive that the Virgin and Child, alluded to by Wilkie 
in the passage quoted above, was that which was called La 
Servilleta, because it was said to have been painted on a 
dinner napkin ; there was also a very fine Conception. 

“ La Caridad ” is a hospital dedicated to St. George, 
and situated outside the walls of Seville. Murillo’s 

* I find that thia boy particularly attracted Madame Hahn- Hahn ’a 
attention as well as mine. “ On the right of the Bishop a woman sits 
on the ground, whose child throws himself exulting into her arms, 
whilst he shows her the money he has just received, and she looks at 
the child as lovingly and as cheerfully as if she were not a poor beggar- 
woman.” — Reisebricfe, ii. s. 132. 

f Ford’s Hand-book, p. 265. 
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great pictures for this establishment were painted be- 
tween 1660 and 1674. Of these Marshal Soult carried 
off four : that is to say, Abraham receiving the Angels, 
the Prodigal son, St. Peter and the Angel, and the 
Pool of Bethesda. The two first of these he has since 
sold to the Duke of Sutherland. Wilkie says, “ They 
are light pictures compared with the series they be- 
longed to in the “ Caridad have skies for back-grounds ; 
still, the Return of the prodigal son is an impressive 
picture, having this quality of simple homeliness in com- 
mon with many of the figures of Raphael and of Rem- 
brandt, that they seem as if speaking the very lan- 
guage of Scripture *. The Pool of Bethesda is perhaps 
the finest of the whole : the Duke of Dalmatia has just 
sold it to Mr. Tomline, an English amateur, as it is said, 
for 160,000 francs. 

The works of Murillo still remaining in the “ Caridad "■ 
are, “an Infant Saviour, on panel, and injured; a St. 
John, rich and brown ;’’f St. Juan de Dios assisted by an 
Angel in carrying a sick man ; the Distribution of the 
loaves and fishes; and the Moses striking the rock. 
“ The latter painting affords the best evidence how nobly 
Murillo could handle a large subject It is admirably 
composed ; for whilst the fine dark mass of the rock, and 
Moses standing beside it, form a sort of focus, the 
groups to the right and left make up the whole, and by 
their details tell the story of previous suffering, and 
miraculous relief, with the greatest truth and feeling.” J 

• Life of Wilkie, iii. p. 117. 

f Ford’s Hand-book, p. 263. 

+ Foreign Quarterly Review for 1834, No. xxvi. p. 268. 
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These pictures do not seem to have struck Wilkie so 
much as some others. He says, “ There are left his 
two great works, Moses striking the rock, and Jesus 
feeding the multitude. Considering their great reputa- 
tion, perhaps these pictures would at first disappoint 
you ; they are far from the eye, badly lighted, and much 
sunk in their shadows, and have, in consequence, a grey 
negative effect. The choice of colours in the Moses is 
poor, and the chief figure wants relief. The great merit 
of the work lies in the appearance of nature and truth 
which he has given to the wandering descendants of 
Israel.”* Wilkie goes on to say, with perfect justice, 
“ One other picture here, of San Juan de Dios with an 
Angel, is, in composition and colour, one of the finest 
examples of Murillo." 

I confess that to me the picture never restored to the 
“ Caridad,”and now in the Academy at Madrid, is superior 
to any of those still remaining in their original places — 
except, perhaps, the San Juan de Dios. This picture 
represents Sta. Isabel of Hungary -f- washing and apply- 
ing remedies to lepers and poor persons assembled round 
her. Nothing can be conceived more beautiful and 
more dignified than the figure of St. Elizabeth herself, 


* Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 515. 

f The subject would suit either Sta. Isabel (Elizabeth) of Hungary, 
or Sta. Isabel of Portugal. Palomino (iii. p. 624) says it is the 
former : Cean Bermudez the latter. St. Elizabeth of Hungary is the 
best known of the two, and more usually represented as occupied in 
this manner. Sta. Isabel of Portugal came of the great Hohenstaufen 
stock, being the daughter of Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, and 
consequently grand-daughter of Manfred, and great-grand-daughter 
of the Emperor Frederic II. 
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and these qualities in her figure are brought out in full 
force by the contrast with the diseased beggars grouped 
round her, and painted with such wonderful truth as to 
be almost disgusting. The picture bears the name of 
“ El Tihoso," from the boy with a scald-head to whom 
the saint is more immediately attending. 

The S (B . Isabel, like the St. Thomas of Villanueva, 
fonnerly in the Capuchins, presents us with the artist’s 
studies of street-nature in full vigour : Murillo has here 
used the beggar-boys and vagabonds of Seville as acces- 
sories; in the pictures bearing his name out of Spain 
they often form the whole dramatis personae. It is 
probable that many of these latter pictures are the works 
of his followers, Tobar, Meneses, or Villavicencio ; but 
some, such as the beautiful one with the fruit at 
Munich (No. 37 5), are, without doubt, genuine. The 
taste, indeed, for this peculiar class must have begun 
early : Evelyn in his diary (April 21, 1690), tells us that, 
at the sale of the effects of Lord Melford at Whitehall, 
“ Lord Godolphin bought the picture of the Boys by 
Morillio, the Spaniard, for eighty guineas — deare 
enough.” 

The pictures in the chapter-house of the cathedral of 
Seville were executed in 1667 and 1668; they are not 
equal in quality either to those in the “ Caridad ” or 
to those from the Capuchins. Murillo went to Cadiz to 
paint the large picture of the Espousals of St. Catha- 
rine over the high altar of the Capuchins in that city. 
Whilst engaged in the execution of it he had a fall from 
the scaffold, and was in consequence obliged to return 
to Seville. Here he lingered, getting gradually worse, 
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until, on the 3rd of April, 1682, he died in the arms of 
his friend and pupil, Pedro Nunez de Villavicencio. 
The altar-piece at Cadiz was finished by Meneses. Mu- 
rillo left two sons — Gabriel, who was absent in America, 
and Gaspar, an artist, but who at the time of his 
father’s death was in the lesser orders ; a daughter of 
the painter was a nun in the convent of Madre de Dios 
at Seville. Murillo was buried in the parish church of 
S*». Cruz, in front of the Descent from the Cross of 
Pedro Campana : the church was pulled down by the 
French, “ who scattered his bones.” * 

Many of the most celebrated works of Murillo have 
been considered whilst narrating his life, and of those 
in private collections at Seville so many have changed 
hands, that it only remains to advert to the principal 
collections elsewhere in which specimens may be found. 
The Royal Gallery at Madrid, as the author saw it in 
1833, did not contain any pictures equal to the first-rate 
works in his native city, or to the three great pictures in 
the Academy of the capital. In the Holy Family (No. 
43), in which the child is playing with a dog, the head 
of the Virgin is very beautiful ; but the expression of the 
child is purely human. The little dog and bird would 
probably have offended Pacheco’s ideas of decorum, nor 
can we readily admit the propriety of another picture in 
the same gallery, which the reader will find described 
bv Captain Widdrington f. 

* Ford’* Hand-book, p. 260. 

+ Spain in 1843, i. p. 31 ; No. 315 in the Catalogue. Captain 
Widdrington calls the saint “ SI. Bemabe, a monk he is receiving 
into his mouth the milk from the Virgin’s bosom. The legend, how- 
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Mr. Ford tells ns to observe particularly the “ Por- 
ciuncula," “ a large picture which once was by Murillo. 
As it is advantageously hung it is still very striking ; 
its history may be useful to those about to purchase 
* undoubted originals ’ in Spain. It formerly belonged 
to the Capuchinos at Seville, whose stupid monks ex* 
changed it for some modem daubs to fill their cloisters, 
with one Bejarano, a bungling picture-restorer. Although 
much injured from exposure to sun and air, the surface 
was then pure : Bejarano began by painting it all over, 
and then offered it to Mr. Williams for £120. The gem 
being declined by this first-rate connoisseur, it was pur* 
chased by Joaquin Cortes (director of the Seville Academy) 
for Madrazo for £180, on speculation, who worked much 
on it himself, and then handed it over to Senor Bueno, 
one of the most daring of his familiars. Finally £2000 
was asked for the picture, which eventually was bought 
by the Infante Don Sebastian for £900. Now, except 
the outline, scarcely one touch is by Murillo. These 
facts were stated to me by Bejarano, Cortes, and Mr. 
Williams.” * 

The Child Jesus as the Good Shepherd (No. 46) has 

ever, belongs to St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Ribadeneira (p. 396) 
states it thug — “ Ita fertur aliquando patulum ejug os lacte de S.S. 
suis uberibus prosiliente suaviter implesse, atq. hinc illam styli suavi- 
tatem quae cunctis in scriptis ejus sese prodit, liberalitcr hausisse.” 

* Hand-book, p. 771, where will be found an account of the 
Jubilee of St. Francis worth referring to. Fortiuncula is the name 
of a place about a mile from Assisi, where St. Francis rebuilt a ruined 
church dedicated to the Virgin. See Ribadeneira, p. 472, and com- 
pare the article in the Edinburgh Review, No. 173. As to the pic- 
ture, see Palomino, iii. p. 624. 
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an expression of a very high character; the St. John 
the Baptist (No. 50) is rather affected, and inferior 
to it. 

The Adoration of the shepherds (No. 191) is in the 
artist’s harder and more forcible manner; the child, 
however, shows marks of his softer handling. In the 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew (No. 182), on the other hand, 
the body of the apostle and much of the picture is 
painted with the lightest possible pencil. 

Two of the pictures by Murillo in the Madrid Gal- 
lery are landscapes (Nos. 276, 288). Mr. Williams, 
also, at Seville possessed specimens of the master in 
this department, which were freely painted. Palomino 
tells a story to the effect that the Marquis of Villa- 
Manrique agreed with Murillo for certain pictures 
of the History of David, in which the landscape back- 
grounds were to be painted by Iriarte. Some difficulty 
arose as to which artist should begin his portion, and it 
ended in Murillo executing the landscape himself*. 
The landscape painting of Murillo, however, is not 
like that of Velazquez : it is conventional, and bears the 
character of an accessory instead of the vivid, clear, 
objective feeling of nature which we see in such works 
as the sketches in the gardens of Aranjuez by the latter 
master. 

The new Spanish Gallery at the Louvre contains 
thirty-seven pictures ascribed to Murillo. The critic in 
the Kunstblatt especially mentions the Magdalen (No. 

* Falomino, iii. p. 627. See afterwards what is said on the pic- 
ture in the Grosvenor Gallery, p. 183. 
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159) *, the Conception (No. 148), and the Annunciation 
(No. 1 47) : of the second he says, “ The bright glow of 
light shed around the Virgin, and poured full, as it 
were, from the higher regions of heaven by the angels, 
is admirable. The outlines are softened by it ; the tone 
of colour is rendered more harmonious, and the whole 
scene acquires a most powerful effect of a magic and 
misty character. The same soil, of result is produced 
in the Annunciation.” f 

The same writer then goes on to praise the Virgen 
de la faja (No. 156), which formerly belonged to the 
Conde de Aguila, and for which Baron Taylor is said 
to have paid 100,000 fr. It is finely painted, but 
not ideal in character. He adds that it is pure as 
when it came from the studio of Murillo. In saying 
that Murillo painted the Joseph and Infant Christ (No. 
152) when he was scarcely sixteen years old, and under 
the first impression of admiration for Vandyck, the 
author is clearly in error Moya did not come to 
Seville until after Vandyck ’s death at the end of 1641, 
when Murillo must have been twenty-four years of age§. 
The St. John the Baptist (No. 157) is placed on the 
same level as the works of Coreggio with reference to 
the chiaroscuro. If theJSan Rodrigo (No. 176) is the 
one formerly belonging to the Canon Pereira, it is a 

* Query, was this picture formerly in the possession of Sefior 
Bravo at Seville 1 

+ Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 91, s. 382. 

z Ibid. No. 95, s. 385. 

§ Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 49 ; ill. p. 207. 

I 8 
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very fine picture *. Last of all, it is necessary to notice 
the portraits in this collection : among them is Murillo’s 
own, being, if I do not mistake, the one which passed from 
the hands of Mr. Williams into those of Mr. Standish, 
whence it came into the Louvre. The Maid-servant of 
the artist (No. 180) is the subject of another; but the 
finest of all — equal, indeed, to the portraits of Velaz- 
quez — is the full-length picture of Don Andreas de An- 
drade, with his hand on the head of a large dog : the pic- 
ture is thence known by the name of "El Perdriguero .”f 
Wilkie speaks thus of it — “ Brackenbury’s Murillo — 
the Man with the Dog — is also in the gallery ; this I saw 
in the linen-draper’s ” (Bravo’s) “ house at Seville, and 
the expression of the head strikes me as much now as it 
did then. It seems to see you while you look at it.” 

The greater part of Marshal Soult’s Murillos have 
already been adverted to : it should be said that he has 
also a most glorious specimen of the favourite Andalusian 
subject — the Immaculate Conception — a picture which 
displays the painter’s characteristic excellences as 
strongly as any other in the whole collection J. 

* Query, was the St. Diego de Alcala (No. 177) purchased from 
Mr. Williams 1 

t This noble portrait was brought to this country by Sir J. Mac- 
pherson Brackenbury, with other fine Spanish works : it is painful 
to think that it was ever suffered to leave England and grace the 
walls of a foreign gallery. Compare Life of Wilkie, iii. p. 117. 

J These Murillos, again, like so many other fine pictures, might 
once have been purchased by the English government. Mr. Buchanan 
tells us this (Memoirs, i. p. 40), and in an Appendix he describes the 
eight principal pictures. Sebastiani’s collection, too, was refused by 
George IV. in 1814. See Ford's Hand-book, p. 883. 
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Besides those in the new Spanish collection, the 
old Gallery of the Louvre contains seven pictures attri- 
buted to Murillo : one of these (No. 1091), of the Infant 
Christ on the knees of the Virgin receiving a cross of 
reed from St. John, is very fine in quality. Waagen 
says of it — “ As regards light and colour this picture is 
truly miraculous. The child, catching the full light, has 
such tenderness in its bright and ruddy golden tone — 
such clearness in the shadows and reflected lights — such 
a flowing softness and roundness, as astonish us : every 
thing, including the under-garment of the Virgin, which 
is of a peach-blossom colour, unites in one harmonious 
tone.”* The same author says that the handling of 
the flesh, in the picture of Peter kneeling before Christ 
(No. 1093), reminds him strongly of Vandyck. 

In Germany there are some fine works of Murillo’s, 
especially in the Esterhazy palace at Vienna and at 
Munich ; in the Pinacothek of the latter capital will be 
found two or three admirable specimens of his beggar 
boys ; such as No. 303, No. 375, No. 376. The Old 
woman, child, and dog (No. 382) is doubtful ; No. 
383 is probably not genuine. Three or four Murillos will 
also be found in the Duke of Leuchtenberg’s collection ; 
one of them is, I conceive, the picture of St. Baphael 
with the Bishop Francisco Domonte kneeling before him, 
which was formerly in the “ Merced Calzada ” at Se- 
ville f. Another of the Virgin and Child with a bunch 
of grapes is a most popular picture, but I could never 

* Waagen, Paris, s. 636. 

+ Cean Bermudez, Diction, ii. p. 59 . 
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convince myself that either in its conception or its exe- 
cution it bore the character of Murillo. 

The St. Antony of Padua', now in the Museum at 
Berlin, is said to have come from the Alcazar at 
Seville * : another picture, in the same collection, is 
the portrait of a Cardinal. The large Virgin and Child, 
in the Corsini Palace at Rome, is an exquisite picture 
in the artist’s second manner. 

The Gallery of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg 
contains eighteen pictures of tliis master, a portion of 
which, including a landscape, came from the Houghton 
collection f. 

It would be out of the question to attempt to enume- 
rate all the pictures of Murillo which exist in this coun- 
try ; we have on the one hand many very fine specimens 
of the master, and on the other a sort of rage has pre- 
vailed for his works, which has led to the indiscriminate 
application of his name to productions utterly unworthy 
of his pencil. It must be remembered too that the 
successive styles of Murillo differ most materially one 
from the other, and that the general ignorance of 
Spanish pictures lias afforded full opportunity for pro- 
faning the names of the two or three masters who hap- 
pen to be best known J. Under these circumstances, 

* Nagler, K'unstler, Lexicon, x. s. 45. t Ibid. ss. 51, 52. 
t A very short time since I went into a picture-shop in London to 
examine a singular picture of the Virgin in a most elaborately em- 
broidered petticoat. The dealer had affixed the name of Zuccaro to 
the frame, on the strength, probably, of the petticoat, which resembled 
some of those in which the portrait of Queen Elizabeth has been painted 
by that artist. I expressed my surprise at the name . — “ Yes, sir,” 
he said, “Zuccaro or Velazquez.” This alternative appeared still 
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however, second-rate paintings resembling Murillo's 
later manner, executed with apparent freedom and with 
a certain amount of mistiness of outline, have perhaps 
less chance of being originals than some of the harder 
and darker looking works, apparently unworthy of him, 
but which from their very want of resemblance to his 
more popular manner would hardly have acquired the 
name without some reason. After all, it is the execution 
itself which must decide the question ; above every thing, 
a careful examination should be made of the extremities 
of the figures, in which defective drawing and want of 
power soonest show themselves. It is here that the 
amateur must look for that touch of the brush, which 
whilst it is sure and definite is yet free and unrestrained, 
and shows that the hand which guided the pencil be- 
longed to one who felt and understood the details of the 
form. The colour of the flesh, too, in contact -with 
linen is very fine in Murillo ; and, as Sir Joshua has 
truly said, none but great colourists can succeed in over- 
coming this difficulty, or reap any profit from the con- 
trast *. 

The large Murillo in the National Gallery represent- 
ing the Saviour between the Virgin and St. Joseph, with 

more strange, and I ventured to observe that there was a difference 
between the two masters. “ Why, the fact is,” he added, “ the pic- 
ture came from Spain, and Zuccaro is not a Spanish master, that it 
the only reason for calling it Velazquez.” After this explanation 
there was nothing to be said, and it was easy to believe that the man 
had rightly accounted for the name of Velazquez. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, ii. p. 280. See note to Kugler’s 
hutch and Flemish School, p. 228. The remark is made by Sir 
Joshua with reference to Rubens’s great picture at Antwerp. 
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the Father in the clouds above, is a fine specimen of 
the master ; it was painted for the family of the Mar- 
quis de Pedrosa ; the English government purchased it 
in 1837 *. Another picture in the same collection is 
St. John with the lamb, ■which with its* companion, the 
Good Shepherd, were bought by Sir Simon Clarke, in 
1801. In May, 1840, the government purchased the 
St. John for 2000 guineas, and the Good Shepherd 
was bought by Baron Rothschild for 3900 guineas. 
Mrs. Jameson tells us that the picture of the same sub- 
ject in Lord Ellesmere’s gallery is a copy of this, by a 
Frenchman, Alexis Grimoux, and passed for the original 
until the arrival of the real picture in England f. The 
National Gallery also possesses a picture of a peasant 
boy by Murillo. 

The collection at Dulwich is veiy rich in fine works 
of this master : among which the Flower girl is equal to 
any production of the same character— even to the Boys 
at Munich. It came from the Colonna collection : both 
Waagen and Passavant do full justice to its merits J. The 
large Virgin and Child in heaven is glorious in its colour 
and most carefully executed. The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel Mrs. Jameson describes as “ a most charming 

* Mrs. Jameson’s Public Galleries, i. p. 42. This is the picture 
with reference to which a deputation were desirous of remonstrating 
with the trustees on the representation of the Eternal Father. See 
Minutes presented to Parliament, p. 12. Edinburgh Review, No, 
173. The trustees wisely declined the interview. 

+ Mrs. Jameson’s Private Galleries, p. 110. It evidently passed 
current with Passavant, who calls it “ein liebliches Bildchen.” 
Kunstreise, s. 58. 

X Compare Waagen's England, ii. 8. 193 ; Passavant, Kunstreise, 
s.’ 27. 
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picture, full of simplicity and sentiment," * and m this 
praise the two German tourists fully agree. The Cru- 
cifixion of St. Andrew is the sketch for Mr. Miles’s 
large picture f. Lord Ellesmere has a spirited study of 
Dives and Lazarus. 

In the Duke of Sutherland’s gallery we find the two 
Murillos from the collection of Marshal Soult, of which 
I have already spoken — Abraham receiving the Angels, 
and the Prodigal son. In the same collection is a fine 
portrait, a St. Francis, two pictures of S u . Justa and 
S ,a . Rufina, and three small studies in one frame J. 

The Marquis of Westminster possesses an Infant 
Christ sleeping and a young St John ; but the most re- 
markable Murillo in the Grosvenor Gallery is the large 
picture of Laban and Jacob, which came from the Santiago 
Palace in Madrid. The execution of the landscape is 
extremely fine, though, as Passavant says, not without 
a little mannerism §. Mr. Buchanan, in his Memoirs, 

* Public Galleries, ii. p. 492. 

t Passavant, Kunstreise, s. 28; compare Waagen's England, ii. 
a. 346. 

X Mrs. Jameson’s Private Galleries, p. 191. 

§ Mrs. Jameson (Private Galleries, p. 253) tells us that the Jaco 
and Laban in the Grosvenor Gallery was the picture executed for the 
Marquis of Villa Manriquc, in which Murillo painted the landscape 
himself, because he and Iriarte quarrelled as to which should first per- 
form his portion. The subject, she says, was changed from the Life 
of David to that of the picture mentioned in the text. I have no 
doubt Mrs. Jameson speaks on good authority, hut Palomino does not 
appear to have known any thing of this change of subject ; moreover, 
it was not one picture, but a series of pictures to which the story ap- 
plied — “ Y as! el solo hizd las tales pinturas con historias y paeses," 
Palomino, iii. p. 627 ; compare Waagen's England, ii. s. 127; Passa- 
vant, Kunstreise, s. 66 ; Buchanan’s Memoirs, ii. pp. 220. 228. 233. 
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tells us that three of the pictures from the Santiago 
Collection were imported by him through Mr. Wallis in 
1808. The first was a Virgin and Child, which was 
sold to Lord Berwick for £2500 ; the second was the 
picture of which we are now speaking, and for which 
Lord Grosvenor gave a Claude and a Poussin in addi- 
tion to £1200. The subject of the third was St. Joseph 
and the Virgin conducting the Infant Saviour, and it 
was sold to Mr. Harris, of Bond Street, for £2000. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is the owner of Murillo’s 
portrait of Don Justino Francisco Neve, which formerly 
hung in the refectory of the Hospital of “ Los Vene- 
rables,” at Seville. Neve was the canon who commis- 
sioned Murillo to paint the four half-circles for S ta . 
Maria la Blanca, which have been already mentioned. 
This picture, which is at Bowood, is called by Waagen 
“an especially beautiful portrait.”* Palomino says 
that it was extremely like, and that other dogs used to 
bark at the little English dog ( perrilla Inglesa) at his 
feetf. Besides this remarkable portrait, Lord Lans- 
downe has an Infant Saviour, an Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and a small figure of the Virgin kneeling — all by 
Murillo. 

I believe that one of the finest Murillos in England 
is the picture of St. Thomas of Villanueva distributing 
alms, which came from the Franciscan Church at 
Genoa. It was purchased there by Mr. Irvine, in 1805, 
and was sold for £1000 to Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, in 

* Waagen’s England, ii. s. 296. 

+ Palomino, iii. p. 625 ; who, however, calls the Canon, Don 
Fauttino (not Justino) de Nebes. 
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whose splendid collection it still remains. Waagen 
says that it belongs to the second period of the master, 
and expresses the highest admiration at the dignity of 
the saint, and the truth and vigour of the beggars and 
the poor around him *. The charity of this same saint 
is the subject of another of the most characteristic pic- 
tures by Murillo in this countiy — that belonging to 
Lord Ashburton, and which represents St. Thomas of 
Villanueva as a child giving away his clothes to the 
beggars around him. A copy of this picture by Meneses 
was in private hands at Seville in 1838, and Mr. Wil- 
liams had the sketch of it. Lord Ashburton's pic- 
ture was imported by Mr. Buchanan, having been, like 
many others, bought from General Sebastiani f. Be- 
sides this picture. Lord Ashburton has three other 
Murillos, of one of which Waagen speaks as being a 
most brilliant specimen of the master’s colouring. Sir 
Thomas Baring’s Conception of the Virgin came from 
the Le Bran collection, and originally from “ Carmen 
descalzo,” in Madrid ; it is described as a very beautiful 
picture. The same collection contains a small Assump- 
tion, a Holy Family, a Girl raising her veil, and an ad- 
mirably coloured picture of a mischievous-looking shep- 
herd boy J. Mr. Miles, of Leigh Court, has the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Andrew, of which the sketch at Dulwich 
has been already noticed, as well as a Holy Family, 

• See Buchanan’s Memoirs, i. p. 171 ; Waagen’s England, i. s. 1 59 ; 
Pasaavant, Kunstreise, s. 214. 

+ Buchanan’s Memoirs, ii. p. 265 ; Waagen’s England, ii. s. 83. 

+ Buchanan’s Memoirs, ii. p. 255 ; Passavant, Kunstreise, s. 130 ; 
Waagen’s England, ii. s. 252. Query, does not the Girl raising her 
veil now belong to Mr. Holford ? 
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and I believe other pictures by the same master *. 
Mr. Munro possesses a St. Antony like that at Berlin, 
and a sketch of the Loaves and fishes in the “ Caridad.” 
Passavant mentions also a Joseph and his Brethren be- 
longing to Lord Arundel of Wardour — two pictures of 
Beggar boys at Blenheim — and a St. Francis Xavier, in 
the hands of Mr. O’Neil, near Manchester!. Waagen 
speaks of the figure of a boy at Warwick Castle, remark- 
able for the masterly foreshortening of the hand, and of 
two pictures, one a St. Theresa and the other a St. John 
the Baptist, in the collection of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
at Alton Towers Mr. Rogers has a small sketch 
of St. Joseph with the Infant Christ, which came from 
Mr. Hope’s collection. The collections of Lord Hather- 
ton and that of the Earl of Radnor each contain a spe- 
cimen of the master §. Mr. Ford has a large picture of 
two monks, from the “ Claustro chico,” left behind by 
Soult in his flight. 

Lord North wick’s Murillo, if I mistake not, came 
from the Santiago collection. Sir William Eden, of 
Windlestone, in the county of Durham, has three Mu- 
rillos which he purchased of Mr. Williams : two of them 
are the Virgin and Child, full-length figures — one la 
Virgen de la Manzana , from an apple which the child 
holds in his hand ; the other a Virgen del Rosario . 
The former is in Murillo’s early manner, the latter is 
the picture mentioned by Ponz as in the Carmelite Con- 

• Waagen’s England, ii. ss. 346, 347; Passavant, Kunstrebe, s. 
154. 

+ Passavant, Kunstreise, ss. 176. 184. 220. 

$ Waagen’s England, ii. ss. 367. 463. 

§ Ibid. ii. ss. 207. 268. 
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vent at Seville. The third picture is a Porciunctda, 
or Vision of St. Francis, in Murillo’s strongest and 
darkest 6tyle. 

But it is impossible to reckon up the works, real 
Or pretended, of a master like Murillo, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of England in 
country-seats. There can be no doubt whatever that 
numerous genuine pictures exist, each, perhaps, the 
source of delight and enjoyment to the family who con- 
template it from day to day, but of which the author or 
the public have never heard *. 

I cannot close this chapter without adding a few re- 
marks and extracts with reference to the style of Mu- 
rillo, more especially as compared with that of Velaz- 
quez, and I shall then proceed to say a few words on the 
condition of the various schools of art throughout the 
rest of Europe, at the time when these two great painters 
flourished in Spain. 

Murillo’s later style, that which is most characteristic 
of his celebrated works, combines softness and vigour 
with the finest colouring. There is in his heavenly 
figures a lightness and clearness which produces the 
effect of a texture wholly different from that of the 
earthly personages, and the contrast often gives addi- 
tional value to each separate portion of the same pic- 
ture. The solid, flesh-like substance of the kneeling 

* The reader must make allowance for numerous errors in this 
attempt to point out specimens of Murillo in England. In speaking 
of the merits of his pictures in private hands in this country I have 
not given my own judgment — for I have seen but few of them — but 
the opinion of Waagen, Passu van t, and others. Sir William Eden’s 
pictures I have never myself seen. 
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saint, or the crowd in the foreground, reminds us, by its 
truth and force, of the beggar l>oys and street scenes 
which the artist sometimes painted, whilst the glorified 
beings above hover in a sort of halo of misty light. 
The execution harmonizes admirably with the subjects. 
The cold grey tones of Munllo’s back-grounds serve to 
give full value to the mellow colour of his principal 
figures, and in the painting of flesh as such he never 
was excelled *. 

With regard to the comparative merits of Murillo 
and Velazquez, whilst I entertain a firm conviction 
that the latter master showed the greater genius, X 
must content myself by laying before the reader the 
following extracts from the letters and journal of a far 
more competent judge — Sir David Wilkie. 

“For handling no one surpasses him ” (Velazquez); 
“ but in colour Reynolds is much beyond him, and so 
is Murillo. Compared with Murillo, indeed, he has 
greater talent ; more the founder of a school — more 
capable of giving a new direction to art ; he has dis- 
played the philosophy of ait; but Murillo has concealed 
it, and we are surprised that art and address can do so 
much. One wonders, too, that sheer simplicity should 
be so little behind them. In painting an intelligent 
portrait Velazquez is nearly unrivalled, but where he 
attempts simple nature or sacred subjects he is far in- 
ferior to Murillo. ”f 

Again, he says — 

“ Murillo, though of the same school, and of nearly 

* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxvi. p. 269. 
t Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 505, Letter to Mr. Phillip*. 
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the same time, is a painter opposed in almost every 
thing to Velazquez. If not greater in point of talent, 
his subjects are more elevated ; his painting and colour- 
ing more general and abstract at the same time. 
While the qualities of Velazquez are fitted chiefly for 
the artist, from their high technical excellence, those 
of Murillo, from their extreme simplicity, are addressed 
to the multitude. No painter is so universally popular 
as Murillo ; without trick or vulgar imitation, he attracts 
every one by his power, and adapts the higher subjects 
of art to the commonest understandings. Perhaps that 
very power tells to his prejudice amongst painters, who 
suppose the great qualities of art can be appreciated 
only by the few; but, unless art can affect the unin- 
structed, it loses its influence upon the great mass of 
mankind. As a colourist, I should be disposed to give 
Murillo a high place; he is sometimes in his back- 
grounds heated and foxy; but in his flesh he has an 
object distinct from most of his contemporaries, and 
seems, like Rembrandt, to aim at the general character 
of flesh when tinged with the glow of the sun. His 
colour seems adapted for the highest class of art ; it is 
never minute or particular, but a general and poetical 
recollection of nature ; and when successful it is of the 
same class, and, in no remote degree, an approach to 
Titian and Coreggio *. 

“ Velazquez and Murillo are preferred, and preferred 
with reason, to all the others, as the most original and 
characteristic of their school. These two great painters 
are remarkable for having lived in the same time, in the 
• Life of Wilkie, ii. pp. 486, 487, Journal. 
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same school, painted from the same people, and of the 
same age, and yet to have formed two styles so different 
and opposite, that the most unlearned can scarcely mis- 
take them — Murillo being all softness, while Velazquez 
is all sparkle and vivacity.” 

He adds — 

“ Compared with Murillo, he has more intellect and 
expression, more to surprise and to captivate the artist. 
Still Murillo is a universal favourite, and perhaps suffers 
in the estimation of some only because all can admire 
him. But if he is in some qualities superior to Velaz- 
quez, and in design much inferior to the schools of 
Italy, yet for colour he gives an abstract hue of nature, 
particularly in his flesh, that is much in the manner of 
Titian and Coreggio.” * 

There can be little question that, during the latter 
years of Velazquez and Murillo, no school in Europe 
rivalled that of Spain in portrait and in history. Ru- 
bens died in 1640, Vandyck in 164 If; the successors of 
these masters in the school of Brabant were far inferior 
in energy and originality to the great Spanish artists. 
In Italy the revival of art under the Caracci had borne 
its fruits ; great men yet lived at Bologna. Domenichino’s 
death took place in the same year as that of Vandyck; 
Guido’s in 1642 ; but Albani lived until 1660, and 
Guercino died in 1666. Admirable, however, as the 
latter master sometimes is, I cannot bring myself to 
rank any of his works so high as the best of Murillo’s ; 

• Life of "Wilkie, ii. pp. 472, 473, Letter to Sir Thos. Lawrence. 

+ Hand-book of Painting, Flemish and Dutch Schools, p. 224, 
242, note. 
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the original taint of the school — the conventional tone of 
the Eclectics — joined occasionally with a naturalist tend- 
ency, adheres to many of his productions ; and where we 
miss this fault >ve find colour and handling not superior 
to those of the great masters of Seville. It is not in 
such men as Tiarini, Leonello Spada, or Sassoferrato 
that rivals of the Spanish painters can be found. The 
Naturalists had put forth vigorous shoots in Southern 
Italy, and though Ribera died in 1656, Salvator Rosa 
lived till the year 1673. Still the gentleness and vigour 
of Murillo cannot be matched by any tiling which Italy 
could at this time show. 

At the other extremity, indeed, of the old Spanish 
do mini ons — in the swamps of Holland — artists might 
be found to compete with Velazquez in force, and 
in the life-like quality of his portraits. Rembrandt 
is said to have outlived the Spanish master by four- 
teen years, and Van der Heist died in 1670*. 
Nothing can be more curious than a comparison of such 
contemporary works. W e see in Rembrandt’s portraits a 
preference given to extreme old age and crippled defor- 
mity, in spite of which the mere chiaroscuro produces a 
grandeur of effect such as dignifies the form of the mean- 
est Jew pedlar. In Velazquez the high-bred Castilian 
cavalier or the court lady stand before us in perfect 
truth, and embody the spirit of the palace of the House 
of Austria. We regret, indeed, sometimes the expres- 

* The ordinary date of Rembrandt’s death is 1674 ; but there are 
reasons for thinking that this is an error, and that he died ten years 
earlier. See Hand-book of Flemish and Butch Schools, p. 249, 
note. 
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sion of hereditary folly which taxed the artist’s power 
so highly when he had to gloss over the defects of his 
royal subjects. In truth and handling the contrast is 
not so great as in colour; the vigour and boldness of 
Rembrandt is not unlike in degree to that of Velazquez, 
though the handling and tone of the latter, as Wilkie 
has remarked, often resemble more closely, on a larger 
scale, that of another great Dutch master of the same day 
— David Teniers the younger. Velazquez presents us 
with the principles of Teniers applied in a wider field*. 

I say nothing of Claude and Nicholas Poussin ; they 
were contemporaries of Velazquez and Murillo, but the 
former worked in a department wholly undeveloped in 
Spain, and the latter is so different in ever}' way as 
hardly to admit a comparison; that he was a great 
artist there can be little doubt, but I confess I should 
hesitate to place him, as & painter properly so called, in t 
the same rank as the two Spaniards. 

Thus then it seems clear that, with the exception of 
Holland, no school of Europe could at the time contest 
the palm with the school of Seville. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SUCCESSORS OF VELAZQUEZ AND MURILLO. 

Juan de Parcja (1606 — 1670) was a mestizo, or 
half caste, and one of a class of slaves not uncommon in 

* I think the reader may satisfy himself of this analogy by care- 
fully looking at the Velazquez lately added to the National Gal- 
lery. See above, p. 153. 
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Seville * ,* it was his good fortune to be the slave of Ve- 
lazquez, on whom he attended through life. His master 
employed him to grind his colours, clean his pencils, 
and prepare his palette ; and the slave was thus stimu- 
lated to teach himself drawing and the rudiments of 
painting. He accompanied his master to Madrid in 
1623, and to Italy on the two occasions of his visiting 
that country. It is said that Velazquez, before painting 
the portrait of Innocent X., made a study of the head of 
Pareja, which was exhibited among the works of other 
artists in the Pantheon, and excited the admiration of 
all who saw it, on accomit of its resemblance to the 
original, and its wonderful execution. After the return 
of Velazquez to Madrid in 1651, Pareja sought an occa- 
sion for showing the progress which he had made in art ; 
he painted a small picture, which was turned with its 
face to the wall in his master’s studio. Philip IV., on 
one of his accustomed visits, desired, as was his habit, 
that the picture placed thus might be turned round for 
his inspection ; the slave obeyed, and on the king ask- 
ing who had painted it, he threw himself at his feet, 
and begged him to intercede with his master to pardon 
his presumption in debasing the liberal art of painting 
by servile hands. Philip good-naturedly turned to Ve- 
lazquez, and told him that one who possessed such 
talents could not continue a slave. Don Diego of corn’s© 

* As to the continuance of slavery in Spain, we are told by M. Biot, 
" En 1712, Philippe V. expulsant d’Espagne tous lea maurea librea ou 
chat res, laiasa lea esclavea pour nc pas fiiirc tort a leura maitrea. II 
recommends aeulement aux juges de veiller aur leur conduite.” (Sur 
l'Esclavage, p. 422.) 

VOL. m. K 
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granted Pareja his freedom, but the latter remained with 
him until his death, and then continued to serve his 
daughter. There is a large picture by Pareja in the 
Madrid Gallery which came from the Palace of Aranjuez ; 
the subject is the Call of St Matthew; its merit is 
moderate, and the figure of Christ is unfortunately the 
worst part. The Spanish Museum of the Louvre con- 
tains two pictures attributed to Pareja. 

The son-in-law of Velazquez, J tutu Bautista del Mazo 
Martinez, has the reputation of being his most success- 
ful pupil. Mazo's portraits are said to have been good ; 
one of them is to be seen in the Madrid Gallery ; but his 
landscapes are more numerous in that collection. The 
view of Saragossa is well painted, and the figures in the 
foreground are supposed to have been executed by Ve- 
lazquez*. Another of these works is a view of the 
Escurial, and there is one of Campillo, a place formerly 
belonging to the monks of that monastery. On the 
death of Velazquez, Mazo became pintor de cdmara, 
and died in 1087. The portrait of Charles II. of Spain, 
mentioned by Palomino, is now in the Spanish gallery 
of the Louvre f. 

Don Juan dc Alfaro y Gamez w r as another scholar of 
Velazquez ; he was born at Cordova, in 1G40, and had 
originally studied in the school of Antonio del Castillo. 
Among other portraits he executed that of Calderon, 
which was placed over the poet’s tomb in S n . Salvador, 
at Madrid. This artist died in 1680, when Palomino 

* This is stated in the present Catalogue of the Royal Gallery, but 
is not mentioned in that of 1828. The number of the picture is 79. 

+ No. 133. See Palomino, iii. p. 552. 
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derived from his notes and papers a good deal of in- 
formation respecting some of the masters whose lives 
are included in his book. 

Murillo, like Velazquez, had a slave who became a 
painter ; this was the mulatto, Sebastian Gomez, some of 
whose pictures were in the “ Merced ” and the Capuchins 
at Seville, where he is supposed to have died after his 
master. 

Pedro Nunez de Yillamcencio, a knight of Malta, was 
bom at Seville, in 1635, of a noble family. He became 
the pupil of Murillo, and, after profiting by his instruc- 
tion, he left Spain for some time. At Malta he studied 
under Mathias Preti, (II Calabrese ,) but again returned 
to Seville, and placed himself in the school of his old 
master, whom he cherished with the greatest affection. 
He was one of the witnesses of Murillo’s will, and the 
great artist died in his arms. Many pictures by Villa- 
vicencio probably pass current under the name of Mu- 
rillo : how well the former could paint is shown by his 
excellent picture of Boys quarrelling and gambling in 
the street, which is in the Royal Collection at Madrid ; 
it is a work of that class and character which we so often 
see out of Spain attributed to Murillo, and which we 
never meet with by him in his native country ; the up- 
per part of the picture lias been added *. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, has a picture by Villa- 
vicenciof; he died in 1700. 

Francisco Meneses Osorio and Juan Garzon were inti- 
mate friends and fellow pupils in the school of Murillo. 

* See Catalogue, No. 61 ; compare Hand-book, p. 765. 
f IVaagen, England, ii. s. 463. 
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The former finished the picture at Cadiz which his master 
was painting when he fell from the scaffold *. A copy 
by Meneses of Murillo’s picture of St. Thomas of Villa- 
nueva as a boy giving away his clothes to the poor was, 
as I have already said, at Seville in 1833. A St. Ilde- 
fonso also bears his name in the Spanish collection of 
the Louvre, but I do not find any picture attributed to 
either of these two scholars of Murillo in the Catalogue 
of the Royal Gallery at Madrid. Meneses died at 
Seville in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
Garzon at Madrid, in 1729. 

Ignacio de Iriarte lias been already named in connec- 
tion with Murillo ; he was a Guipuzcoan, having been 
bom at Azcoitia in the year 1620. When twenty-two 
years of age he came to Seville, and placed himself in 
the school of Herrera el viejo ; his progress, however, 
in figures was not great, and he gave himself up to 
landscape. Specimens of his works will be found in 
the Madrid Gallery and in the Spanish collection at 
Paris. If the reader expects much from them he will 
be disappointed. Mr. Ford truly says, “ Compared to 
the Italian, Dutch, and English landskip painters, 
Iriarte is very second-rate ; but in Spain, as among the 
classical ancients, landskip was only an accessory, and 
seldom treated as a principal, either in art or in litera- 
ture.’’t Iriarte was one of the artists who set up the 
Seville Academy, in 1660, and acted as its first secre- 
tary; he died in 1685. 

* See above, p. 174. 

f Hand-book, p. 761. See on the relation of Iriarte to Murillo, 
pp. 176. 184. 
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Another painter who took an active part in the esta- 
blishment of this institution was Juan de Valdes Leal, 
bom at Cordova in 1 630. He became the pupil of Antonio 
del Castillo *, and married a lady of Cordova, who, though 
one of a noble family, was herself skilled in painting ; 
her name was Isabel de Carrasquilla. Valdes executed 
a good many works both at Cordova and Seville ; the su- 
perior fame of Murillo, however, irritated him when alive, 
and has eclipsed his reputation in later times. Some 
of Valdes’s works may be seen in the Cathedral of Seville ; 
among which that of the Virgin bestowing the casulla f 
on St. Ildefonso is worth observing. 

The natural jealousy of Valdes was, no doubt, aggra- 
vated by a constant sense of his inferiority to Murillo, 
but stories are told by Palomino which show his temper 
with reference to other rivals in art For instance, it 
is said that, when he was President of the Academy at 
Seville, an Italian painter who visited that city requested 
permission to draw in the Academy; Valdes "was in- 
clined not to comply with his request, but by the inter- 
ference of the patrons of the institution the foreigner 

* Palomino conjectures that he was the scholar of Roelas, but 
Ccan Bermudez points out the fact that Roelas died five years before 
Valdes was born ; compare Palomino, iii. p. 644 ; Cean Bermudez, 
Diccion. v. p. 107. 

t Sec Ribadeneira, p. 57 ; Ford's Hand-book, p. 844. The Ca- 
stilla (Span.), chasvLU (French), casula or planeta (Latin), is the gar- 
ment worn over the alb by the priest when he says mass. His head 
passes through a hole in the middle, and it hangs down before and 
behind. “ Casula dicitur vulgo planeta Presbyteri, quia instar parvae 
cas;e totum tegit et signat caritatem.” — quoted in Adelung’s Ducange, 
in v. casula. 
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attained lxis object *. When admitted, he proceeded to 
cover a sheet of white paper with charcoal, and then 
took out the lights here and there with bread until he 
produced an outline and half shadows ; iii a short time 
he completed a figure very well executed. In this 
manner he finished a couple of drawings in a single 
night, and Valdes was so much annoyed at his skill, that 
he did not let him in more than three or four times. 
The Italian, vexed at this exclusion, bought two pieces 
of canvas and painted on them a figure of Christ cruci- 
fied and one of St. Sebastian. These pictures, which 
were executed with great cleverness, he exposed on the 
steps of the cathedral on the day of some festival. 
Valdes was then so provoked that he threatened to 
murder the artist, who was obliged to leave the town, 
but not before he had sold his pictures. 

In the “ Caridad,” at Seville, Valdes painted several 
large works ; one of these contained the representation of 
a certain number of dead bodies, apparently decaying, and 
it was with reference to this picture that Murillo 
soothed the sensitive artist with the equivocal compli- 
ment, “ This is something to be looked at with the hands 
and with the nose.” 

Valdes etched three little plates of the celebrated 
silver “ custodia" by Juan de Arfe, belonging to the 
Chapter of Seville, as well as two others of the struc- 
ture erected to celebrate the canonization of St, Ferdi- 

* Palomino (iii. p. 646) say* the patron was the Marquis of Villa- 
•Manrique. Cean Bermudez (Diccion. v. p. 108) corrects him, and 
states that it must have been his predecessor, the Conde de Arenales. 
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• nand, and of the ornaments put up at the door of the 
cathedral. The artist went to Madrid in 1674, but 
afterwards returned to Seville : the death of Murillo 
left him at the head of his profession ; in 1690, how- 
ever, he had an attack of paralysis, and died in the 
following year. 

Cean Bermudez tells us that the works of few painters 
have borne more resemblance to each other than those 
of Valdes and Francisco Rizi. The latter was the son 
of Antonio Rizi, who has been already mentioned. Fran- 
cisco was born at Madrid in 1608, and learnt his art of 
Vincencio Cardufcho. In 1656 he became court painter 
to Philip IV., and retained that post under Charles II. 
In this capacity he worked abundantly in the royal 
palaces, and he was also employed by the Chapter of 
Toledo. Cean Bermudez says, “ But that in which he 
most showed the fertility of his genius was the decora- 
tion of the theatre of the Buenretiro, the direction of 
which was entrusted to him. The evils which archi- 
tecture suffered through the capriciousness of his design 
and the ridiculous character of his ornament arc incal- 
culable. The theatre of Buenretiro, placed as it was in 
the central position of the court, carried too much weight 
with it, not to be imitated by flattery and ignorance 
seeking to follow the fashion. By this means in a little 
time corruption and bad taste in architecture spread 
over the whole of Spain.”* A Churriguera soon suc- 
ceeded to the royal favour, whose special mission it was 
to debase the national architecture by a principle of 
tawdriness and capricious frippery worse even than that 
• Diccion. iv. p. 205. 
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which prevailed in France under Louis XV. It is some « 
consolation to think that this man’s name has acquired 
an infamous notoriety by the epithet “ Churrigueresque," 
which still characterizes the works of his school *. 

Rizi was one of those who share with Luca Giordano 
the credit of' having contributed largely to the degrada- 
tion of art in Spain. He died in 1685, when he had 
only just commenced the large picture afterwards com- 
pleted by his pupil, Coello, which now forms the veil of 
the Santa Forma. There is a portrait by him in the 
Madrid Collection, as well as a picture of St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, by his brother *FY<it/ Juan Rizi. 
Specimens of Francisco's works will also be found in 
the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre. 

Don Juan Caircno de Miranda was bom at Aviles 
in the Asturias in 1614 : his parents belonged to dis- 
tinguished families in that province. Having been 
brought by his father to Madrid, he was placed in the 
school of Pedro de las Cuevas, and afterwards in that of 
Bartolome Roman. Velazquez is said to have per- 
ceived the merit of Carreno, and to have got him em- 
ployed in the royal palace. Philip IV. named him Ills 
painter in 1669, and he worked in company with Fran- 
cisco Rizi. Charles II. made him pintor de cdmara, 
and gave him a place at court. He died in 1685. 

Carreno’s works were numerous in the churches and 
palaces of the capital, and his portraits bore a high 
reputation. Some of his pictures will be found in 
the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre: the portrait of 
Charles II. in the Royal Gallery of Madrid presents us 
* Compare Ford's Hand-book, pp. 123. 771. 
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with a painful image of the idiocy down to which the 
features of the Spanish Bourbons had dwindled. In 
Philip IV. the forms are heavy and grotesque ; in his 
son the forehead is lowered and the breadth of the 
lower part of the face reduced. 

In the Esterhazy palace at Vienna there is a St. 
Dominic which resembles Vandyke, and a good portrait 
of Charles II. at the age of twelve, by Carreno, will be 
found in the Berlin Museum *. 

Mateo Cereso was bom at Burgos in 1685, and after 
learning the rudiments of art from his father was 
placed in the school of Carreno. Cerezo became espe- 
cially celebrated for his pictures of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and was employed, together with the younger 
Herrera, in the chapel of the Virgin of Atocha. This 
artist died in 1675 f. He left pictures also at Valladolid 
and in his native city, where may be seen a crucifixion 
in the cathedral ] ; but that which Palomino extols as 
his most wonderful work is a picture of the Pilgrims at 
Emmaus painted for the “ Recollets ” of Madrid. The 
St. Jerome in meditation, which is in the Royal Collec- 
tion, is an imitation of Rubens : the Spanish Gallery of 
the Louvre contains five pictures bearing the name of 

* Kugler, Handbuch der Gcsch. der Malerei, s. 267. No. 407 in 
the Catalogue. 

+ The text of Cean Bermudez's Dictionary (i. p. 312) says that 
Cerezo died in 1685 ; which is diligently copied into the old and new 
Catalogues of the Madrid Gallery. In fact, however, this date is a 
misprint : Palomino expressly tells us that he died in 1675 at the 
age of forty, and Cean himself agrees as to his age and the date of 
his birth, viz. 1635. 

X See Ford’s Hand book, p. 898. 
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Cerezo, among which the S l . Thomas of Villanueva is 
probably the one formerly in the church of S : *. Isabel 
at Madrid. There is a good Ecce Homo by Cerezo in 
the Esterhazy Palace at Vienna. His colouring is often 
foxy. 

Juan Antonio Escalante was a native of Cordova, 
where he was born in 1 030. He studied painting under 

Francisco Rizi, but his favourite models were the 
Venetian masters, especially Tintoret, Indeed some of 
his pictures, such as the Holy Family (No. 185) in the 
Madrid Gallery, have scarcely the air of original works. 
The other picture of his in the same collection (No. 201) 
is good, but a little tawdry in colour. Escalante died 
in 1070. 

Another pupil of Carreno was Juan Martin Cabo- 
zalero, bora at Almaden in 1633. This artist lived 
only to the age of forty. In the Catalogue of the Madrid 
Gallery of 1828 one or two good portraits bore his 
name, but they do not appear in the Catalogue of 1 843. 

Claudio Coello * was the son of a worker in bronze, 
and, though Portuguese in origin, was bom at Madrid : 

* I have already spoken of Alonso Sanchez Coello (or Coclho). 
The family was fertile in professors of the fine arts : one of the most 
celebrated in his native country was Bento Coelho da Silveira, who 
lived about 1680, and died in 1708. His works are well spoken of 
by Count Raczynski. See Les Arts en Portugal, pp. 290 — 316. 
There is in the royal print collection at Dresden a most remarkable 
book of Rembrandt's, containing sketches from nature in black chalk : 
they are very slight, but very characteristic of the master. At the 
end of this book is the following note : — 

“ Ciento e quarenta e quatro debujos feitos a maom do famoao 
Rembrant da Rij nquistados p rl . mim Andrea Gonsalves pintor Portn- 
guez o anno 1710, do cstado do meu amado senh r . e maestro Bento 
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he was placed in the school of Francisco Rizi ; whilst 
he remained there he executed pictures to which his 
master was not ashamed to lend his name, and he be- 
came the intimate friend of Juan Carreno. He also 
worked jointly with Josef Ximenez Donoso, a painter, 
bom in 1028, at Consuegra, whose pictures are to be 
found at Madrid and at Valencia, and who was one of 
the propagators of the corrupt taste in architecture. 
Coello’s best known work is the picture which serves as 
a screen to the Santa Forma, or holy wafer, in the 
sacristy of the Escurial *. A picture for this purpose 

Coelho, pintor del Reij qe noso Senhor oz consirva no Ceo p* meu 
emparo.” 

At the beginning is another note : — 

“ Gunrionti aquisto dal S. Andrea Gonsalves.” 

And under this is a second by Dietrici, saying that he got it from 
Guarienti in 1747. Guarienti is, of course, the person whose notes 
. on the Portuguese painters have been reprinted by Count Raczyuski 
(see p. 309). He was in Portugal from 1733 to 1736. 

* The Santa Forma is one of those miraculous wafers of which 
there have been so many vouchsafed to establish the truth of tran- 
substantiation ; it is never shown to heretics, but is exhibited for 
adoration on Sept. 29 and Oct. 28. (Hand-book, p. 816.) The 
Santa Forma wa3 a consecrated host which fell into the hands of 
the Zwinglian heretics at Gorcum in Holland : these unbelievers 
trampled on it, when from three rents in the surface there oozed forth 
blood, to the confusion and terror of the impious, and the consolation 
of the faithful. The miracle caused remorse in one of the actors in 
the atrocity : he secretly informed the dean or provost of the church of 
what had occurred, and the wafer was privately conveyed to Mechlin, 
and there deposited in the convent of St. Francis : the penitent 
heretic, as a matter of course, became a monk. The Catholics after- 
wards got alarmed for the safety of the relic and transported it to 
Vienna, whence it was carried to Prague, and was finally presented 
to Philip II. by the Emperor of Germany. (See Descripcion del 
Escorial, por Andres Ximenez, Madrid, fol. 1714, p. 291.) The 
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had been begun by Fdzi, but at his death the sketch 
alone was made. In this sketch the point of sight was 
placed too high, and Coello, when commissioned to 

principle or theory involved in this class of miracles is curious enough 
to be worth considering. The reader will remember the miracle of 
Bolsena, immortalized in the Vatican by Raphael — that miracle 
which led to the institution of the festival of the Corpus Domini — 
and he may refer to the story of the “ Corporaln " of Daroca, in Mr. 
Ford’s Hand-book, p. 876. (Compare Ribadencira, Sermo de SS. 
Eucharistia, p. 58.) The general character of all these marvels is 
this — Transubstantiation may be called the standing miracle of the 
church ; it differs, however, from most miracles, inasmuch as, in it, it 
is not the action on the outward senses which convinces the doubting 
or satisfies the incredulous, but, on the contrary, the spiritual con- 
viction of an unseen change, gives the lie to the grosser conclusions 
which our senses would lead us to form : the substance is changed 
into flesh and blood, but the accidents cognizable by taste, touch, 
and smell, miraculously remain as if no change had occurred : this is 
certainly a violation of the ordinary laws of nature. Now in these 
cases in winch blood flows from the wafer, or in which it assumes, 
partially or entirely, the sensible character as well as the inward sub- 
stance of flesh, the original miracle is really pro tanto suspended ; the 
laws of nature operate again. We may argue thus — “If this is a 
wafer it would be a miracle that it should bleed when pierced, but if 
it is a piece of flesh it is a miracle if it does not bleed.” Perhaps, 
however, after all, it may be said that the miracle consists in the 
partial restoration of the accidents — blood indeed is there, but the 
host still looks like a wafer. Such a view will hardly meet the 
“ Corporalet ” of Daroca, in which, as I understand Mr. Ford, the 
conversion into actual flesh was complete. Granting the original 
miracle of transubstantiation, these subsequent miracles are rather 
to be expected than otherwise; as Mr. Newman, in his prefree to 
Floury, asserts that after the Gospel miracles the presumption is 
rather in favour of, than against, the miracles of the middle ages ; 
a puzzling mode of argument, since it sets one considering which 
state of things is the miraculous one, and which is to be treated as 
the normal condition of the physical world. 
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finish the work, accordingly altered the composition. 
After all, the shape prescribed by the place which the 
picture was to fill is too high in proportion to its width, 
and most of the figures were to be actual portraits in a 
kneeling attitude. The result, however, notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, is most successful, and proves that, 
if Coello had lived in better times, he would have been 
a great master *. With regard to his two pictures in 
the Royal Collection at Madrid, it must be said that one 
(No. 224) representing the Virgin on a throne, with St. 
Francis, St. Michael, and St. Antony, is far inferior 
to the Santa Forma, though some of the right-hand 
figures are very good; whilst the other (No. 806) is 
somewhat overloaded. A very good work of Claudio 
Coello’s will be found in the Pinacothek at Munich : the 
subject is St. Peter of Alcantara with a Lay-brother 
walking on the sea ; the figures are the size of life, and 
it is probably the picture which had already, in Cean 
Bermudez’s time, disappeared from the church of S' 1 . 
Gil in Madrid f. In the Grosvenor Gallery there is a 
St. Veronica by Coello. 

The death of Claudio Coello may be called the death 
of Spanish art, for the blow was struck at both by the 
arrival of Luca Giordano, who came to Madrid in 1692. 
Coello never recovered the preference shown to the 
stranger, when he was employed on the vaulted ceiling of 
the church of the Escurial ; and the Spanish artist died 
at Madrid in 1693 J. 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 816. 

f Cean Bermudez, Diccion. i. p. 314. 

J lie also etched three plates which I have never seen. 
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No master could have been selected whose influence 
would have been so disastrous to painting in Spain as 
that of Luca Giordano (or Jordan) proved to be : a dull 
and spiritless observer of technical rifles and academical 
propriety would have been far less mischievous. Gior- 
dano's extraordinary powers of execution, and that facility 
which acquired for him the name of “ Luca fa-presto," * 
charmed and led astray the Spanish artists of the time. 
There was already in the school of Seville a taint of 
looseness and inaccuracy of outline winch became ex- 
aggerated under the influence of his example. Pure 
and severe drawing had never characterized Spanish 
art ; the difficulties thrown in the wav of studying the 
naked were sufficient to make such a safeguard difficult 
if not impossible to attain ; but the close and accurate 
study of external nature and the forms of the world 
around them had given vigour and life to Velazquez and 
Murillo, and had saved them and their best pupils from 
sinking into the dead and stagnant conventionalism of 
the “ fare da se," which the example of Luca Giordano 
was sure to encourage, and, by his success, to propagate f. 
There was in his dashing cleverness a real merit and a 
genuine power which were eminently calculated to mis- 
lead ; his great Battle of St. Quintin, on the staircase 
of the Escurial, is a striking work — the more so, per- 
haps, because its tumult and confusion contrast singu- 
larly enough with the quiet grey aspect of the granite 
framework in which it is set, and with the noiseless 


* Lanzi, ii. p. 345. 

+ Compare, for the influence of Luca Giordano on Spanish art. 
Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 764. 816. 
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solemnity of the building which it adonis. There is no 
necessity for enumerating the works which Luca Gior- 
dano left in Spain ; in fact it would be most tedious to 
do so. The Royal Gallery at Madrid, the palaces, 
the churches, and, above all, the monastery of the 
Escurial, are full of his productions. He quitted Spain 
after the accession of Philip V. in 1702, and returned 
to Naples, where he died at the age of seventy-three in 
the year 1705. 

The next artist whom it is necessary to notice is one 

to whom we are much indebted as an author — Acisclo 

♦ 

Antonio Palomino y Velasco. He was bom at Buja- 
lance in the year 1653. Whilst yet a youth, he was 
taken to Cordova for the sake of his education ; here he 
fell in with Valdes Leal, whose encouragement and 
instruction served to promote Palomino’s love for the 
fine arts. Juan de Alfaro, on a visit to Cordova in 
1675, was struck by the young artist’s proficiency, and 
afterwards authorized him to complete certain works 
which he himself had left unfinished at Madrid. Palo- 
mino arrived at that capital in 1678, and nothin a short 
time attracted the notice of those who were then at the 
head of the Spanish school. Claudio Coello, on his 
return from the Escurial in 1 686, employed him in the 
queen’s apartments, and in 1688 he obtained the title 
of painter to the king. In 1699 he painted the dome 
of S n . Juan del Mercado at Valencia, which is “ a poor 
performance.” * The dome of the chapel of “ Nuestra 
Settora de los Desamparados — the Virgin of the Unpro- 
tected — the great Diana, to whom, when not protected 
* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 446. 
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by allies, the Blakes and Mahys applied in times of 
danger, instead of putting their own shoulders to the 
wheel ”* — was painted in 1701, and is described at 
length in Palomino’s own book. In 1705 Palomino 
visited Salamanca, and there executed that work in St. 
Esteban of which Mr. Ford says — “ The dome is painted 
in fresco by the feeble Antonio Palomino ; the subject, 
the ‘ Triumph of Religion,’ is a failure of art.” j- The 
cupola of the sacristy of the “ Cartuxa ” at Granada was 
painted in 1712, and the great convent of Paular, 
belonging to the same order, on the Guadarrama, was 
decorated by the same pencil J. There is not much satis- 
faction, however, in dwelling on the works of a second-rate 
artist like Palomino, and it is more important to say a 
few words on the subject of his literary labours. 

The licence for the publication was obtained in 1708, 
but the first volume of his book did not appear till 
1715 §. It consists of three volumes, the two first of 
which are entitled “ El Museo Pictorico y Escala 
Optica," and contain a theoretical and practical treatise 
on the art of painting, including perspective and fore- 
shortening : the third volume bears the title “ El 
Pamaso Espauol Pintoresco Laureado," and comprises 

* Ford’s Hand-book, p. 441 ; compare Palomino, ii. p. 296. 

+ Hand-book, p. 579. 

J Ibid. p. 824 ; Palomino, ii. p. 322. 

§ The preface to the second volume ends with this characteristic 
“ Protestatio Auctoris,” which is not uncommon in Spanish books — 
“ Quidquid in praesenti opere dixero 8'acrosanctae Roman® Ecclesise 
sacroque fidei tribunali subjicio : si enim aliquid decretis suis non 
consonum inveniatur, tamquam non dictum obsecro censeatur. — An- 
tonius Palomino et Yelasco.” 
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the lives of Spanish painters and sculptors. This is 
the portion of the work most interesting to us, and, 
although the inaccuracies of Palomino are great and 
frequent, yet we owe him much for the stories which he 
has preserved and handed down to us. Like Vasari 
he is fond of gossip, and requires to be corrected (as he 
has often been by Cean Bermudez) through a reference 
to contracts and documents *. 

Palomino’s wife died in 1725 ; shortly afterwards the 
artist took orders, and died in the following year. He 
had a sister — Doha Francisca Palomino y Velasco — who 
obtained some skill in painting, and lived at Cordova. 

Captain Widdrington has supplied us with the name 
of a Spanish master of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century who is not mentioned in Cean Bermudez's 
Dictionary. In speaking of the Museum of Valladolid, 
Captain Widdrington says — “ In one of the rooms is a 
very good picture of the Holy Family and personages 
connected, with angels. The S ta . Ana is very beautiful 
— no doubt a portrait— very much in the style and quite 
equalling the works of Razzi (the Italian Sodoma), by 
an artist I was quite unacquainted with, signing 
himself Oladus If as, 167 1 .” f I can only say, that if 
this unknown master is equal to Bazzi, he must have 

* See Cean Bermudez, Diccionario, i. pp. 4, 5. 

+ Captain Widdrington, Spain in 1843, ii. p. 31. Since the pas- 
sage in the text was written, a reference to Mr. Ford’s Hand-book, 
pp. 630, 637, has led me to the conviction that some mistake exists as 
to this artist. I apprehend that the painter referred to by Captain 
Widdrington must be Diego Valentin Diaz mentioned above, p. 76. 
Mr. Ford speaks of a Holy Family, signed Didacut Dizas, pictor, 1621 ; 
but observes that in the Catalogue the date is by mistake given as 
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been a very great man indeed, for few painters of any 
age or country could rival the works of Sodoma still ex- 
isting at Sienna. 

The Spaniards have had certain painters who were 
more or less celebrated for Bodegones, or pieces of 
still life : they have none of them sufficient excellence 
to make their names of much interest to a foreign 
reader ; still they should not be omitted in a history of 
the Spanish school. One of these masters was Juan de 
Arellano , who was bom at Santorcaz in 1614, and died 
at Madrid in 1676. Some of his flower pieces found 
their way even into churches. The pupil and son-in- 
law of Arellano, Bartolome Perez, imitated the style of 
his master, but is darker in colour : he was bom in 
1634, and, after having been painter to the king, died 
in 1693 of a fall from a scaffold on which he had been 
engaged in painting the staircase of the Duke of 
Monteleon. A still later artist in the same depart- 
ment of art was Luis Menendez, or Melendez (as it is 
eommonly written). This master was the son of Fran- 
cisco Antonio Menendez, of whom I shall shortly speak. 
Luis was bom in 1716, during his father’s residence at 
Naples, and was employed by Ferdinand VI. in exe- 
cuting miniatures for the books of the royal choir ; he 
also painted a large number of flower pieces and pic- 
tures of still life, which may still be seen in the Gal- 
lery at Madrid. 

One of the best copyists and imitators of Murillo was 
Alonso Miguel de Tobar, an artist bom at Higuera in 

1671, whereas the artist died in 1660. I may add, as an additional 
reason, that I never met with Oladus as a Christian name. 
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1678 *. He was educated at Seville as the pupil of an 
indifferent painter — Juan Antonio Faxardo — but soon 
devoted himself to the study of the great works of Mu- 
rillo which surrounded him on every side. He attained 
much skill in copying these pictures, and assimilated 
his style to that of his models. Like Pacheco he se- 
cured the honour of employment by the Holy Office, of 
which he was a familiar, and afterwards, in 1720, be- 
came painter to Philip V. Has master-piece as an 
original work is the Holy Family in the chapel of 
Nuestra Senora del Consuelo in the cathedral of Seville ; 
it is, however, very inferior to the best productions of 
Murillo. The Royal Collection at Madrid contains two 
pictures by Tobar, and there is one in the Spanish 
Gallery of the Louvre. Many more of his works pro- 
bably exist in this and other countries under the name 
of Murillo. Tobar did not die till the year 1758. 

The remaining names in the list of Spanish masters 
on which the reader would wish to dwell are not nume- 
rous. I ought to mention Miguel Jacinto Menendez, 
who was bom at Oviedo in 1679, and his younger 
brother, Francisco Antonio. Both were employed by 
Philip V. The latter of the two left Madrid at the age 
of seventeen in the year 1699, and visited Italy : at 
Naples he found himself in such want that he enlisted 
as a soldier, and pursued his studies when his military 
duties would allow him to do so. In 1717 Menendez 

* Murillo died in 1682, when Tobar was four years old : when 
Mr. Ford, therefore, calls the latter “ the best pupil ” of the former 
(Hand-book, p. 253), it is in the sense of one whom the great master 
educated by his example, not by his personal instruction. 
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returned to Madrid, and was especially distinguished as 
a miniature painter. A memorial of his, presented in 
1726, ultimately led to the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of San Fernando, which took place in 1752, 
after the artist's death. He left two sons and a 
daughter, who were artists ; one of these (Luis) has been 
already mentioned. Juan de Paredes was a Valencian 
pupil of Miguel Menendez. 

The best master of this declining period was Antonio 
Tiladomat, a native of Barcelona, where he was bom in 
1678. Cean Bermudez observes, that all the progress he 
made was due to himself, for the two masters whom he 
had could teach him nothing but how to grind colours and 
prepare canvas *. The names of these teachers were Pas- 
cital Baylon and Bautista Perramon. Viladomat lived 
till 1755, and his pictures may be seen at Barcelona : in 
the Madrid Gallery there is no specimen ; the Spanish 
Collection in tire Louvre contains a head of an old man, 
and in the Esterhazy Palace at Vienna there is a fine 
picture of the death of a saint, the style of which, I 
remember, recalled in some degree Baroccio, and, per- 
haps, Andrea Sacclri. Mr. Ford speaks of this master 
as “ the only painter of whom Catalonia can boast : — 
the last my of Murillo lighted on his palette ; his style 

* See Cean Bermudez, Diccion. v. p. 238. The passage is worth 
quoting : “ Se puedc decir de Viladomat lo que Ciceron decia de 
Veleyo Paterculo que tod os los progresos que hizo en el arte, los 
debi6 solamente a si mismo." How Cicero could say this of Velleius 
Paterculus, who probably was not bom until some years after his 
death, a Spanish critic alone could explain. Cean Bermudez, per- 
haps, had in his mind the mention of C. Velleius as being “ exercita- 
tione dicendi mdis,” which occurs in the De Oratore, iii. 20. 
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is simple, his drawing correct, and his colour rich and 
natural. His works are seldom met with out of Bar- 
celona, and there they are neither valued nor cared 
for.” * 

If we turn to Aragon we shall, according to Cean 
Bermudez f, find that, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, notwithstanding the low condition 
of painting in the country, there were masters in that 
province who excelled in colouring and in other depart- 
ments of the art. Francisco Artiga, a mathema- 
tician who was bom at Huesca, painted a Conception, 
some Sibyls, and some perspective pieces in his native 
place. Francisco Plano executed architectural orna- 
ments in the Sacristy of Our Lady del Portillo, 
and in other churches in Saragossa. Pablo Eabiella 
painted battle pieces, and some pictures which he exe- 
cuted for the chapels of Santiago and St. Mark in the 
cathedral of Saragossa are held in esteem, as well as 
those painted for the church of the “ Trinitarios Calza- 
dos” in Teruel. Juan Almor worked for the “ Car- 
tuja de la Concepcion,” where he died. Carlos 
Casanova was a pupil of Geronimo Secano, and left 
many pictures in Saragossa. He had sufficient skill to 
be made pintor de camara to Ferdinand VI., and 
afterwards devoted himself to engraving in mezzotint. 
His prints have some merit. Carlos Casanova , the son 

• Hand-book, p. 489. 

+ What follows respecting the Aragonese paiuters has again been 
translated from Cean Bermudez's paper in Minafio : it is right to say 
that the author has no personal knowledge whatever of this school. 
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of tills last artist, gained one of the first prizes distri- 
buted by the Royal Academy of St. Ferdinand in 1753. 
He afterwards went to Mexico, where he died in 1778, 
being director of the department of engraving the dies 
for the royal mint. 

Pablo Pernicharo and Jose Romeo, were painters 
of Aragon, who improved themselves much by their 
studies at Rome. After their return Pernicharo became, 
in 1753, director of the Academy of St. Ferdinand, 
and retained his post until his death in 1760. Romeo 
was made painter to Philip V., and held his office 
until he died in 1772. 

Juan Ramirez Benavides was a native of Sara- 
gossa, and the son of the sculptor, Juan Ramirez, from 
whom he leamt the principles of drawing. In painting 
he was a pupil of Jose Luzan Martinez, under whom he 
made such progress as to be named, in 1753, a super- 
numerary associate of the Academy of St. Ferdinand. 
He afterwards came to Madrid, and profited much by the 
guidance of Corrado G-iacuinto, painter to the king. On 
his return to Saragossa he executed some works in the 
taste of tills last master, and died in 1782. 

Frey Vicente Pignatelli, knight professed of the 
order of St. John, leamt drawing and painting for his 
own amusement in his native place, Saragossa, under 
Don Jose Luzan. He was a competitor with others in 
the public school of design which the sculptor, Juan 
Ramirez, had established. Pignatelli was desirous of 
promoting the study of the fine arts in Saragossa by 
setting up a Royal Academy. With this view he went 
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to Madrid and was well received there bj the Academy 
of St Ferdinand, in which certain titles of honour were 
conferred on him, and he was named one of the council. 
After much exertion he failed in attaining his object, and 
returned, for the recovery of his health, to his native 
city, where he died in 1770. The Academy of St. 
F erdinand, in the eulogium which they pronounced and 
published, said, “ The arts lost by his death an artist 
who contributed in every way to ennoble them ; and 
artists lost a protector, a master, we may say a friend.” 
Jose Luzon Martinez was born in Saragossa, in 
1710, and was brought up in the house of the Pigna- 
telli family, by whom he was sent to Naples to study 
painting with Mastroleo. By diligently copying the 
works of the best Italian masters he acquired correct- 
ness in drawing, freshness in colour, as well as good 
taste in his tints, and in the folding of his drapery. 
Having acquired these qualities, he returned home and 
painted works of some merit for churches and private 
houses. He afterwards married the daughter of Don 
Juan Zabalo, another master of reputation in Saragossa. 
When Philip Y. had named Luzon as his painter, the 
artist went to Madrid to return thanks for the dis- 
tinction, and then became known to the painters about 
the court, by whom he was received with honour. On 
his return home he painted some altar-pieces and easel 
pictures with more care and attention, and died in 1785. 
His loss was an important one for the school of Aragon, 
but it was supplied by his fellow-countrymen and his 
pupils. 

At the death of Luzan the public school of design in 
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Saragossa fell to the ground ; it had been established 
by Juan Ramirez, the sculptor, at his own expense, 
and had been supported by the aid and instruction of 
Luzan, his father-in-law Zabalo, Pablo Rabiella, Juan 
Earuirez Benavides, and Vicente Pignatelli, all of 
whom left no stone unturned at Madrid to obtain, with 
the assistance of Bayeu and Goya, a Royal Academy 
of the fine arts in their native city. In this they did 
not succeed, and the object was only attained by the 
repeated representations of the Patriotic Society of 
Aragon, and the active support and exertions of its ge- 
nerous member, Don Juan Martin de Goicoechea. It 
was founded by Charles IV. 

There is no temptation to dwell on the art of Spain 
from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the 
present day. In 1761 Mengs followed Charles III. 
from Naples to Madrid ; he was not the artist to revive 
any school, much less that of Spain at the time when he 
visited it ; but it is impossible to sum up the demerits 
of the later Spanish painters better than Mr. Ford has 
done. He says, “Modem Spanish art;, the child of 
corrupt parents, carries from its birth a germ of weak- 
ness. Mengs, the incarnation of the academical me- 
diocre, led the way ; then followed David, fit painter of 
the Revolution, who trampled on the fine arts of cowed 
Europe. His theatrical scenes a la Corneille, his 
swaggering, attitudinarian heroes d la Grand Optra, 
combined with a certain Roman severity of drawing and 
a rechauffe of the antique, bewildered the Spanish 
R.A.s. already predisposed in his favour by his Mengs- 
like style. To him, therefore, they turned submissively 
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in spite of his want of real colour, air, nature and life — 
the soul of painting ; and the disciples, as is common in 
heresies, out-heroded their master.”* Mr. Ford then 
refers to a picture by Aparicio (1773 — 1838), of which 
the subject is the ransoming of 1700 slaves at Algiers, 
in 1768, by order of Charles III. “ When ‘The ran- 
somed slaves ’ was exhibited at Rome, Canova, who 
knew the man, told Aparicio, ‘ This is the finest tiling 
in the world, and you are the first of painters.’ Soon 
after Thorwaldsen came in and ventured a critique, 
whereupon the Don indignantly quoted Canova. ‘ Sir, 
he has been laughing at you,’ said the honest Dane, to 
whom Aparicio never spoke again." Two other great 
works (great in superficial dimensions) of this master 
are the “Glories of Spain” and the “Famine of 
Madrid.” 

Madrazo (bom in 1781) was also a pupil of David, 
and is no better than Aparicio. The author of the 
Hand-book tells us to observe his “ Death of Viriatus ” 
and “Ferdinand VII. on Horseback,” worse if possible 
than the former. The subject of another picture is 
“ Divine and Profane Love," “ which partakes consider- 
ably of the latter quality in conception and execution. 
All who have studied the works of David, or even of 
his Italian analogists, Benvenuti and Camuccini, must 
be struck with the inferiority of these, their Spanish 
imitators, both in drawing, colour, and composition.”! 

Francisco Bayen and Francisco Goya came from 
Aragon to Madrid, and became pintores de cdmara to 
Charles III. and Charles IV., ab well as directors of the 


Ford's Hand-book, p. 748. 
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+ Ibid. 
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Royal Academy of St. Ferdinand. The former died in 
1705, the latter in 1828. The works of Bayeu, and of 
lus contemporary, Maella ( 1739 — 1819), are “ feeble and 
commonplace.” Goya was the brother-in-law of Bayeu, 
and a man of far more power in every way ; he lived to 
be first painter to Ferdinand VII. Cean Bermudez 
says, “ He was a master of great originality and of ex- 
traordinary genius and imagination ; skilled as well in 
the management of colour and the brash, as in that of 
the burin, aquafortis, and the lithographic stone; his 
effects in scenes of common life are inimitable for their 
surprising truth and force.”* His etchings are ex- 
ceedingly clever, though both in these and in his pic- 
tures neither his choice of subjects nor his selection of 
models was such as would have exactly conformed to 
the rales of old Pacheco f. 

I shall close this account of the Spanish school with 
an extract from the very interesting letters of Madame 
Calderon de Barca, in which she says — 

“ In some of the convents," (that is, in Mexico,) 
“ there still exist, buried alive like the inmates, various 
fine old paintings ; amongst others, some of the Flemish 
school, brought to Mexico by the monks at the time 
when the Low Countries were under Spanish domi- 
nion. 

“ Many masters also of the Mexican school, such as 
Enriquez, Cabrera, & c., have enriched the cloisters with 
their productions, and employed their talent on holy 
subjects, such as the lives of the saints, the martyrs, 

* See Cean Bcrmnde*, Minaflo, vol. X. 

+ Compare Ford’s Hand-book, pp. 254, 748. 
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and other Christian subjects. Everywhere especially 
there are Cabreras, an artist somewhat in the Luca 
Giordano style ; the same monotony, frivolity, and ‘fa 
presto Luca ! ' All his pictures are agreeable and some 
strikingly beautiful ; occasionally he copies from the old 
masters, but rarely. Ximenes and Enriquez are not so 
common, and some of their productions are very good, 
and deserve to be better known than I imagine they are 
in Europe. They are a branch of the Spanish school, 
and afford striking proofs of the extraordinary talent of 
the Mexicans for the fine aits, as well as of the facility 
which the mother country afforded them.” * 

The authoress again tells us — “ We particularly ad- 
mired some fine paintings, chiefly by Cabrera, and 
especially a Madonna and Child, in which there is that 
most divine expression in the face of the Virgin — the 
blending of maternal love with awe for the divinity of 
the child.” f 

* Life in Mexico, London, 1 843, p. 222. 

+ This was at Valladolid, or Morelia, as it is called now, from the 
Cura Morelos, one of the revolutionary leaders. Life in Mexico, p. 
407. 
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HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING. 


CHArTER I. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS KING RENE PAINTERS 

BEFORE N. POUSSIN. 

The condition of art under Charlemagne and his imme- 
diate successors has been discussed in the Hand-book of 
the German School, and cannot at any rate properly be 
included in a sketch of French painting *. Nor can the 
works of Giotto and Simone di Martino, (or Memmi, as 
he is called by Vasari f,) at the court of Avignon, be 
considered as affecting the French school. Vasari, in- 
deed, tells us, “ Clement V. having been soon afterwards 
created pope at Perugia, after the death of Benedict IX., 


* Kugler’s Hand-book of German and Flemish Schools, p. 3; com- 
pare Waagen’s Paris, s. 246. 

+ There is little doubt that Vasari has named this artist wrongly. 
In no one of the records of Siena does he appear by the name of 
Memmi : a picture now at Florence, executed by him and Lippo 
Memmi, describes the joint artists as Simon Martini et Lippus Memmi 
de Senis. See Rumohr, Italian. Forschungen, ii. s. 95. 
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Giotto was obliged to accompany the pope to Avignon, 
whither he conducted his court, in order to execute cer- 
tain works there. Having gone thither, he painted 
many pictures and frescos of great beauty, not only in 
Avignon, but in many other places of France, which 
gave infinite pleasure to the pope and his court *. Si- 
mone di Martino was sent to Avignon by Pandolfo Ma- 
latesti to paint the portrait of Petrarch, and when there, 
at the request of the latter, he executed a likeness of 
Laura f. We have, however, no record of any influence 
exercised by these productions on French art. 

With regard to the compositions themselves, Lord 
Lindsay, speaking of Giotto, says, “ He executed many 
works there, of which the sole vestiges are the frescos 
in the chapel of the Inquisition, woefully dilapidated. 

* Vita di Giotto. Lord Lindsay observes that Giotto might have 
paid a first visit to Avignon in or after 1309, the year when Pope 
Clement first settled there. — “ But, in that case,” he adds, “ he must 
have returned thither many years afterwards, in the reign of John 
XXII., for it was that pope, and not Clement, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Papal Palace in 1319, and the walls could not have been 
ready for the painter before 1323. Vasari, in fact, himself intimates, 
in the Life of Andrea Pisano, that Giotto was working for the pope 
at Avignon three years before 1330, ». e. in 1327 ; and as it was in 
that year, as we shall find, that Giotto visited Naples, wo may safely 
fix his residence at Avignon during the two or three years previous.” 
The author then states truly that Petrarch’s intimacy with Giotto 
confirms this view, for Petrarch was born in 1304, and returned from 
Bologna to Avignon in 1324, where he resided till 1335. "That 
Giotto,” he adds, “ did in verity work at Avignon, is proved by the 
testimony of the contemporary commentator on Dante, quoted by 
Vasari in his Life of Cimabue.” — Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of Christian 
Art, ii. p. 242, note. 

f Vita di Simone e Lippo Memmi. 
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Our Saviour’s baptism, his Conversation with tire Wo- 
man of Samaria, the Repulse of Theodosius by St. Am- 
brose from the door of the cathedral of Milan after the 
massacre of Thessalonica, St. Louis encamped in Egypt, 
with the Pyramids in the distance, and a Group of 
soldiers leading a condemned heretic to the stake, are 
subjects still recognisable ; some of the costumes are 
very rich and characteristic, and many of the figures 
beautiful. But time, neglect, and violence have almost 
totally effaced them.”* 

Dr. Waageu, in his volume on Paris, has published 
some interesting notices of the manuscripts of the French 
school of illuminators, executed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. It will be a fitting introduction to 
the history of French painting, if I translate or give 
the substance of so much of the information afforded by 
him as illustrates the relation of the artists of this class 
to their brethren in Italy and in the Low Countries f. 
The miniatures which bear date between 1450 and 
1500 go to show that painting had attained a high de- 
gree of cultivation, and that the free imitation of antique 
ornament which characterizes the style commonly called 
that of the “ Renaissance," had already begun to prevail 
from the year 1460. 

The relations of France to Italy on the one hand, and 

* Lord Lindsay's Sketches of Christian Art, ii. p. 242. 

+ Waagen’s Paris, ss. 869 — 898. The reader will bear in mind 
that the details in the text are given on the authority of Waagen — not 
on that of the author of this volume. I have the less scruple in bor- 
rowing from Professor Waagen, because I believe his interesting vo- 
lume on Paris has never been translated into English. 
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to Flanders on the other, were such as to cause the 
painting of both countries to exercise a favourable in- 
fluence on the French school ; whilst the style of art 
which resulted from these influences is inferior, indeed, 
to that of Italy or the Low Countries in originality, it 
yet, in a considerable degree, unites the excellences of 
both. In life, in truth, and in variety, derived from 
the study of nature, the French were not equal to the 
Flemings ; but they show more style iu arrangement, 
more feeling in the flow of their lines, and a better 
taste in the drapery and ornaments. With reference 
to these last points they were indeed surpassed by the 
Italians, but on the other hand they were superior to the 
latter in the application of perspective to represent space, 
whether in architecture or landscape. The tone of the 
flesh in the French miniatures is somewhat uniform. The 
principal outlines are made with a pen in a light tint, and 
then filled up in water-colour laid on thickly : the light 
and shade is for the most part carefully put in with fine 
and somewhat meagre lines or hatchings. In some of the 
later manuscripts the execution is broader and freer. 
The surface of the colours is dull and apparently with- 
out gum, but it has stood admirably — occasionally in the 
landscape a cold verdigris-green predominates in a 
manner which is not agreeable ; the borders are filled 
up sometimes in the manner of the Flemish artists, and 
sometimes in that of the Italians ; the effect is rich and 
the execution masterly, but inferior to the Flemish 
works in clearness and brightness, and to those of the 
Italians in precision and style. 

Two schools may be distinguished as existing cou- 
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temporaneously : at the head of one of these was the 
court painter of Louis XI., Jean Fouquet of Tours. 

Some of his miniatures are to be found in the manu- 
script of a French translation of Josephus, at the end 
of which is the following notice of Francis Robertet, 
secretary of Peter II. of Bourbon, the husband of Anne, 
daughter of Louis XI. “ ley le livre a douze ystories. 
Lcs troys premieres de I'enlumineur du Due Jean de Berry 
et les neuf de la main du bon paintre et enlumincur du 
Boy Loys XI., Jehan Fouquet, natif de Tours." The 
three first appear to be the work of a Flemish artist, 
aud are extremely good. With regard to those which 
follow, then.' style is very different, but the feeling of an 
artist is so clearly visible, and the style aud taste are so 
pure, that it might be inferred from them the painter 
had executed works on a larger scale ; this we know to 
be the fact from one of the wings of an altar-piece con- 
taining the portrait of Etienne Chevallier, treasurer of 
Charles VII. of France, which is in the possession of 
Herr Georg at Frankfort-on-Main *. This is without 
doubt the reason why Fouquet is called by Robertet 
“ paintre et enlumineur." Fouquet’s attitudes are, for 
the most part, graceful and free, but sometimes, espe- 
cially when violent action is represented, there is some- 
thing awkward in them. The faces have an uniform 
brownish tone : the cast of the drapery is sometimes 
grand and sometimes stiff: here and there it resembles 

* Herr Brentano possesses forty miniatures from a prayer-book, 
which appear to be by Fouquet : one miniature from the same book 
is in the possession of Mr. Samuel Rogers. See Waagen’s England, 
i. s. 415. 
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the “ naturalist ” style of the Flemings. The animals, 
especially horses, are well designed, and the perspective 
and chiaroscuro are often far more successful tlian in 
most works of the same date. It is evident from the 
number of manuscripts with illuminations in this style 
that Fouquet had many followers *. 

The other school is inferior in many respects : their 
composition is not equal to that of Fouquet; the heads 
are more uniform and not so well drawn : on the whole 
Flemish influence is more clearly visible. The cele- 
brated Prayer-book of Anne of Brittany belongs to this 
class, and may be considered as the principal specimen 
of the style. These miniatures were probably executed 
before the year 1500. 

Some mention should be made of the royal artist, Rene 
of Anjou. The chivalrous qualities of his race seem to 
have been wanting in him, and to have accumulated for the 
benefit of his daughter Margaret, the wife of our Henry 
VI. : he was so devoted to the fine arts that it is said he 
was painting a partridge when the loss of the kingdom of 
Naples was announced to him, and did not even take his 
hand from the picture f. Mr. Eastlake says, “ Several 
examples are preserved ; the latest and best is in the ca- 
thedral of Aix, and all are more or less in the style of 
the Van Eycks — a taste which Rene may have acquired 
during his three years’ captivity at Dijon and Bracon 
between the years 1431 and 1436. Passavant (Kunst- 

* A proof of this fact may be found in the illuminations referred 
to by Waagen, Deutschland, i. s. 386. 

+ See the passage from Mathieu, Histoire dc Louis XI., quoted by 
Bayle, Diet., art. Naples, note DA. 

L 3 
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blatt, 1843, No. 57), speaking of one of these examples, 
at Villeneuve near Avignon, says that it is painted in 
tempera, over which varnish colours are glazed. King 
Rene's chief practice was in illuminating, and it seems 
that his larger pictures are hatched with the point of 
the brush in the manner of the early Italian tempera 
painters. The royal artist’s mode of painting was thus 
an approach only to the improved system of the Van 
Eycks, and his partial adoption of their process is ex- 
plained by his being unable to divest himself of the 
habits of miniature and missal painting.”* 

The picture at Aix consists of a centre and two shut- 
ters ; the former shows on one side Moses on the ground 
taking off his shoes ; on the other is an angel, and 
above is the burning bush with the Virgin and Child 
appearing in the midst of itf. Sheep are feeding 
around, and there is a landscape back-ground : over all 
is a sort of canopy with the figure of God the Father. 
On the left-hand shutter is the portrait of King Rene 
himself, kneeling with St. Maurice, St. Antony, and the 
Magdalen ; on the right hand is Jeanne de Laval, his 
second wife, likewise with three saints. Another pic- 
ture of Rene’s was in the Chartreuse at Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon ; it is now in the Hospital l. Montaigne tells 

* Eastlake’s Materials for a History of Oil-painting, p. 216. 

+ The notion of the whole is shown by the inscription below the prin- 
cipal picture — “ Rubrum quern viderat Moyses incombtutum conserva- 
tam agnoirimus luam laudabilem virginitatem, Sancta Dei Qenilrix .” 

% See the great work — (Euvres completes du Roi Rene, avec une 
biographie et des notices par M. Le Comte de Quatre-barbes, et un 
grand nombre de dessins et ornements d’apres les tableaux et manuscrits 
originaux, par M. Hawke, 4 vols. 4to. Angers, 1845. 
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us, “ Je vis un jour a Bar-le-duc, qu’on presentait au 
Roy Francois Second, par recommendation de la me- 
moire de Rene, Roy de Sicile, un portrait qu’il avoit 
luy-mesme fait de soy.” * 

Rene was bom in 1408, and died at the age of 72, in 
1480. Bayle sums up liis character by saying, that he 
was fitter to make a quiet state happy than to reduce 
rebel subjects, and gave more time to painting than he 
employed in preparing expeditions to conquer his titular 
kingdoms of Naples and Jerusalem. 

The history of French painting, properly so called, 
cannot be said to commence until the reign of Francis 
I. (1515 — 1547.) It may be doubtful whether Leo- 
nardo expired in the arms of that monarch, but it is cer- 
tain that he was employed by him, and that he died in 
France f. If Andrea del Sarto returned to Florence, 
and was faithless to the oath which he swore on the 
Gospels, it was not the fault of his royal patron ; his 
pupil, Andrea Sguazzella, remained in France and 
painted in the style of his master In 1530 Eosso, or 
“ Maitre Roux,” as the French call him, worked at 
Fontainebleau ; he employed under him Luca Penni, the 
brother of “ il Fattore,” Lionardo Fiamingo, Bartolom- 

* Montaigne, Essais, livre ii. cbap. 17. 

+ See the late edition of Vasari, note 50, Vita di Lionardo. Leo- 
nardo’s will is dated at Cloux, near Amboise, April 23, 1518. 
The French court was, on the 1st of May, at St. Germain en Laye/ 
and Francesco Melzi, in the letter announcing the artist’s death to his 
brothers, takes no notice of the king’s presence — a fact which he most 
assuredly would not haTe omitted ; compare Leonardo da Vinci, von 
Hugo Grafen v. Gallenberg, ss. 1 57, 266. 

X Vasari, Vita di Andrea; compare notes 61, 67. 
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meo Miniati, Francesco Caccianemici, and Gio. Battista 
da Bagnacavallo. Rosso killed himself in 1541 * * * § . In 
1531 Francesco Primaticcio, of Bologna, was placed by 
the Duke of Mantua in the service of Francis I., and 
completed the gallery at Fontainebleau which Rosso had 
left unfinished. Primaticcio received preferment of 
every kind at the hands of Francis, and continued to 
serve his successors, Henry II. and Francis II. Ja- 
copo Pacchiarotto, of Siena, was another Italian master 
of great eminence, who, in 1535, visited France, but 
we know little of what he did there f. At any rate he did 
greater justice to the recommendation of Primaticcio 
than Niccolo Abati, or Niccolo da Modena, as he is called 
by Vasari 

The works of this school of Fontainebleau expe- 
rienced an unhappy fate : many of the frescos were 
ruined in the civil wars under Henry III., and in 1738 
the fifty-eight scenes from the Odyssey, as well as the 
fifteen frescos on the ceiling of the great gallery, exe- 
cuted by Primaticcio and Niccolo Abati, were finally 
destroyed for the purpose of erecting some apartments 
to accommodate the court § ! Francis I. did not confine 


* Vasari, Vita del Rosso. This Bagnacavallo was the son of 
Bartolommeo Ramenghi da Bagnacavallo, by whom is the fine picture 
in the Dresden Gallery. 

+ tVangen’s Paris, s. 18. 

% Vasari, Vita di Primaticcio. 

§ Waagen's Paris, ss. 30. 49. Algarotti saw the work of destruc- 
tion going on. See Algarotti, Operc. Venezia, 1792, viii. pp. 12, 13. 
The designs from the Odyssey were engraved by Theodore van 
Thulden, a pupil of Rubens, and published in 1633 ; they are very 
mannered. To show the enormous number of works executed at this 
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his patronage to painting: he brought Benvenuto Cellini 
to Paris, and in 1 540 sent Primaticcio to Rome for the 
purpose of buying marbles and procuring casts from 
the most celebrated antiques. Jean Goujon is a sculp- 
tor -who does the highest honour to French art of this 
period. 

Jean Cousin, born at Soucv, near Sens, in 1462, may 
be called the founder of the French school. He flou- 
rished under Henry II., Henry III., and Charles IX., 
and wrote a book on the proportions of the human body 
which is said to be good of its kind. Cousin’s principal 
work — the Last Judgment — is now in the Louvre ; it 
came from the sacristy of a convent at Vincennes, and 
was engraved by P. de Jode. It is amusing to see the 
different estimates taken of the merits of this picture : 
Gault de St. Germain speaks of it as showing the germ 
of those qualities which were to distinguish the national 
school, and which “ give the lie to that character of 
frivolity often cast as a reproach on the whole nation.” 
On the other hand, Waagen, in whose judgment I have 
more confidence, calls it “ a mass of confusion which 
reminds us of Franz Floris ; here and there,” he says, 
“ the motives are good and the details are well drawn, 
and very carefully executed in a warm tone.” This Last 
Judgment forms the subject of a painted window in St. 
Remain at Sens. Cousin was also a sculptor #. 

time in France, Waagen states the tact that the prints belonging to the 
“ flcole de Fontainebleau,” in Mariette’s collection, were no less than 
640 in number. Paris, s. 29. 

* Compare Gault de St. Germain, Trois Bicclcs de la Peinture, pp. 
17 — 19; Wangen's Paris, ss. 637, 638. m 
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In the Museum at Avignon is a picture moderately 
painted, bearing the name of Simon de Challons, with 
the date 1550. 

Francois Clouet, sumamed Janet, painted in a very 
different style from the last master. He worked be- 
tween 1540 and 1560. The conception of his portraits 
resembles that of Holbein, or perhaps of the Flemish 
masters ; but he is not equal to either in his treatment of 
the flesh ; whilst nothing can exceed his minuteness. In 
the Louvre there is a picture of a court ball, and another 
of the marriage ceremony between Anne de Joyeuse and 
Margaret of Lorraine ; besides small full-length por- 
traits of Henry II., Charles IX., Michel de l’Hopital, 
and three others. At Hampton Court we have an excel- 
lent picture of Francis II. when a boy, which was in King 
Charles’s collection; another of a nobleman, supposed 
by Mrs. Jameson to resemble the Earl of Surrey, and a 
third called Mary Queen of Scots, repainted all over *. 
A small portrait of Janet’s is to be seen in the Duke of 
Sutherland’s collection, and three more are at Althorp, 
but the collection of eighty-eight drawings in red and 
black chalk, at Castle Howard, must be most interest- 
ing. Waagen says that almost all the men are hand- 
some and all the women ugly ! Lord Carlisle has also 
a portrait of Catharine of Medicis, by this master f. 

* See Mrs. Jameson’s Public Galleries, ii. pp. 344, 345. Waagen’s 
England, i. s. 390. The portrait of Eleanor, sister of Charles V. and 
wife of Francis I., in the same collection, is very fine, and has been 
attributed to Janet. 

f See Waagen's England, ii. ss. 62. 412, 413. 541. With reference 
to the pictures at Althorp, compare Passavant's Kunstreise, s. 192. 
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Toussaint Dubreuil painted at Fontainebleau after the 
death of Priinaticcio; he died in 1004. Martin Fremi- 
net was bom at Paris in 1567, and died in 1619; he 
was the pupil of his father ; afterwards having studied 
in Italy, he became the first painter of Henry IV., and 
executed the ceiling of the chapel of Fontainebleau in 
the reign of Louis XIII., who conferred on him the order 
of St. Michael *. 

Louis XIII. was not himself a collector of works of 
art, but his mother, Man- of Medicis, caused the grand 
series of pictures now in the Louvre to be painted by 
Eubens. They were destined for the Luxemburg, and 
were placed there in 1625. Cardinal Richelieu also 
collected antiques and pictures ; among the latter were 
many fine Poussins, which at a later period became part 
of the Royal Collection t. 

Simon Vouet was bom at Paris in 1582 ; he was taken 
by M. de Sancy to Constantinople, and afterwards passed 
fourteen years in Italy : here he was received into the 
Academy of St. Luke, and led the way in establishing a 
new French school. His tendency was decidedly natural- 
ist ; Caravaggio and Guido both influenced him, and 
produced a master whose pictures have great force and 
vigour, though they are far from pleasing. One of his 
compositions (No. 313) in the Louvre is supposed to con- 
tain the portraits of himself and of Corneille. Waagen 
says of it, “ This picture, painted in his first manner, is 
distinguished by the spirit of the heads, and by a colour- 
ing which is powerful and clear, though often false.” J 

* Gault, de St. Germain, p. 20. f Waagen, Paris, ss, 33—38. 

X Ibid. s. 640. 
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Of the Presentation in the Temple, he tells us that the 
execution is careful, but ideal heads, like those of Guido, 
are joined to forms more awkward and less expressive. 
Another picture in the Louvre is the Entombment of 
Christ by two Angels in presence of the Virgin, St. John, 
and the Magdalen ; the colour is transparent, the dra- 
peries carefully painted, and the lights bright and glow- 
ing. There is, moreover, in the gallery a portrait of 
Vouet’s patron, Louis XIII. The artist died in 1648, 
not, as has been asserted, in 1641*. 

Jacques Blanchard was born at Paris in 1600, and 
died in 1638; he studied the Venetian school, so as at 
one time to have been called the French Titian — a phe- 
nomenon, I may venture to say, not yet seen. In the 
Louvre may be found a Charity, a Holy Family, and a 
picture of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne by this 
master. Gault de St. Germain treats him as full of 
affectation and sameness in his heads and attitudes, but 
he seems to have been one of the very few French art- 
ists who attended to colour f. 

Quintin Varin, a native of Amiens, enjoys no glory at 
the present day, except that of having been the first in- 
structor of the artist who bears the most illustrious 
name in the whole French school — Nicolas Poussin — of 
whom I shall speak in the next chapter. 

* See Biographic Universelle ; Vic de Poussin, p. 568. 

f Gault de St. Germain, p. 24 ; compare TVaagen, Paris, s. 670. 
In this latter work, probably by a misprint, his death is placed in 
1628. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NICOLAS POUSSIN AND EUSTACHE LESUEUR. 

Nicolas Poussin was bom at Andely, in Normandy, in 
1594. After Varin he had as teachers Ferdinand Elle, 
of Mechlin, and Lallemant, but his most profitable 
studies were those which he made after engravings from 
the works of Raphael and Giulio Romano. Among 
his very earliest pictures were two which he painted for 
the Capuchins of Blois*. He made two attempts to 
reach Rome, in the first of which he got as far as Flo- 
rence ; on the second occasion he only reached Lyons, 
and was there reduced to pay his debts by his pencil. 
Six pictures in distemper, which he executed in 1623 
for the College of the Jesuits, attracted the attention of 
the Italian poet, Marino, who returned to Rome, leaving 
Poussin to finish a picture of the Death of the Virgin, 
for the goldsmiths’ company. The French artist, how- 
ever, reached Rome in 1G24, and there rejoined his 
friend ; he was then thirty years of age. Marino presented 
Poussin to the Cardinal Barberini, as it is said, with 
the singular recommendation, “ vederete un giovane, 
che a la furia del diavolo.” Unfortunately for Poussin, 
Marino left Rome, and shortly afterwards died, whilst 

* Felibien, 4to, ii. p. 312. 
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the cardinal went on an embassy to Spain ; so that the 
French artist, without friend or patron, was reduced to 
dispose of his works for the merest trifle, in order to 
procure a subsistence : thus two battle pieces, afterw ards 
in the cabinet of the Due de Noailles, are said to have 
been sold at seven scudi each *. At tlxis time he associated 
with the sculptor Duquesnoy (Fiammingo), in whose 
house he lodged, and with Algardi. He is said to have 
studied much from Titian’s works, but the result seems 
to have been that he shrank from the delusive blandish- 
ments of the Venetian school, and sought to preserve 
the severity of his style by carefully avoiding the small- 
est approach to what can be called colouring. Poussin 
also profited by the pictures of Domenichino, and con- 
tributed by his praises to build up the reputation which 
the fine picture of the Communion of St. Jerome by that 
artist has since enjoyed. Whether he judged rightly in 
placing it on the same level as the works of Raphael, 
it is scarcely necessary for us now to discuss ; the merit 
of the Bolognese school in this and others of its best 
productions is without doubt very great, but it has with 
as little doubt been exaggerated f. 

An interview which took place between Poussin and 
Domenichino must have been an interesting scene : the 
latter had heard that a young Frenchman was studying 
his Martyrdom of St. Andrew with peculiar care, and 
wished to see him : he was too infirm to walk to the 

* Felibien, 4to, ii. p. SI 5. 

f Compare Bunsen and Platner's Beschrcibung v. Rom. B. ii. Abth. 
2, s. 482. 
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church where the fresco was, but caused himself to be 
carried thither, and conversed with Poussin *. 

Poussin formed his style, however, mainly on the an- 
tique. Sir Joshua Reynolds truly says, “ Poussin lived 
and conversed with the ancient statues so long, that he 
may be said to have been better acquainted with them 
than with the people who were about him. I have often 
thought that he carried his veneration for them so far 
as to wish to give his works the air of ancient paintings. 
It is certain that he copied some of the antique paint- 
ings, particularly the Marriage in the Aldobrandini 
Palace at Rome, which I believe to be the best relique 
of those remote ages that has yet been found.” f In 
returning home one night Poussin was assaulted by 
some soldiers and wounded in the hand ; afterwards he 
suffered from an attack of illness, during which he was 
received into the family of Dughet. In 1629 he mar- 
ried Anna Maria Dughet, the sister of the landscape- 
painter who was destined to profit by Poussin’s instruc- 
tions, and to inherit his name. 

In 1639 the artist was specially invited by Louis 
XIII. to return to France, and in the following year 
he arrived in Paris with Gaspar Dughet. One of 
the king's carriages brought Poussin from Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris, where he was presented to the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu ; he was afterwards received at St. 
Germain by the king, who seems to have thought 
principally of the disappointment of Vouet at the ho- 

* Gault de St. Germain, Tie de Poussin, Didot, 1806, p. 74, 
n. 23. 

f Reynolds, 5th Discourse, Works, i. p. 136. 
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nours shown to a rival; at least he turned to the 
courtiers and said, “ voila Vouet lien attrape.”* In 
March, 1641, Poussin was named first painter in ordi- 
nary to the king, although Vouet still retained the title 
of first painter. In September, 1642, the former ob- 
tained leave to revisit Rome, under an engagement, 
however, to return to France. The death of Cardinal 
de Richelieu followed soon afterwards, and that of the 
king in 1643. Under these circumstances the artist 
afterwards refused to fulfil his engagement, and re- 
mained for the rest of his life, where he was most at 
home — at Rome. He admitted very few persons to his 
studio, and in 1664 lost his wife, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached ; the presentiment of his own death be- 
gan to press on him, and this event occurred on the 
19th of November, 1665, in the 72ud year of his age. 
He was buried in San Lorenzo in Lucina. He left no 
children, and his property, which amounted only to 
15,000 Roman scudi, was divided in such a manner 
that one-third went to the family of his wife, and the 
two-thirds were divided between a niece and nephew of 
his own. 

Poussin holds a place so important, not only in the 
history of the French school, but in that of art in gene- 
ral, that I must dwell on his works, and on his style, 
at greater length than may seem in keeping with the 
rest of this sketch. With reference to the pictures 
of Poussin in the Louvre the reader will thank me 

* This amiable trait of the king rests on the best authority— that of 
Poussin himself ; see his letter to the Commander Delpozzo. Gault, 
de St. Germain, Vie de Poussin, p. 39. 
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for translating at length the criticisms of Professor 
Waagen*. 

“ The reddish-brown colour of the flesh, a certain hard- 
ness of the outline accompanied by a composition which 
is sometimes scattered and defective, together with a thin- 
ness of colour allowing the red ground to prevail through 
it, serve in the following pictures to denote the earlier 
time of Poussin’s residence at Rome. No. 223. Narcissus 
dwells on his hopeless passion ; in the back-ground is seen 
Echo pining for love of him. No. 224. Flora, drawn 
in triumph on a car by Cupids, with Mars and others. 
This picture is almost spoilt by the predominance of 
the brown ground ; it was painted for Cardinal Omodei. 
No. 204. The Adoration of the Kings. No. 222. A Bac- 
chant : full of cleverness, but in a state similar to that 
of No. 224. No. 228. Mars, accompanied by Love, de- 
scends from his car, drawn by Lions, to Rhea Sylvia, 
sleeping with Cupids around her. The forms of the Cupids 
are not very good ; the landscape is line, and its colour is 
warm. No. 202. The Philistines, having set up the Ark 
near their own Idols, are smitten with pestilence. The 
touching incidents in this picture, such, for instance, 
as that of the father withdrawing his child from the 
breast of the expiring mother, are occasionally thea- 
trical in effect. The faces have life and variety, the 
drawing is careful, the flesh tolerably warm in colour, 
but the keeping has been destroyed by the redness of 
the ground. Poussin received only 00 scudi for this 
picture, which was painted in 1630. Richelieu after- 
wards paid 1000 scudi for it. No. 213. The Virgin np- 
* Wangen, Paris, ss. 642 — 651. 
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pearing to St. Janies the Elder, on a column of jasper, 
by the bank of the Ebro *. The composition is some- 
what confused, and the motives exaggerated ; the 
heads rather want expression, and the whole has become 
dark, with the exception of the warmer lights. It was 
painted in 1630 for the Low Countries. 

“The following pictures appear to belong to the artist’s 
middle period, in which he attracts us by uniting beauty 
of composition with more expressive heads, and an im- 
pasto which is often better than that of his earlier time. 
No. 201. The Israelites collect the Manna in the Wil- 
derness. The composition is somewhat scattered, but 
rich, and carefully carried out in detail ; the motives 
are clever, though occasionally over-done, and the heads 
full of life : the middle ground and foreground have be- 
come one mass of reddish brown. This picture was 
painted, in 1G37, for the artist’s patron, M. de Chante- 
lou, master of the household to Louis XIII. No. 212. 
John baptizing the Jews in Jordan : a composition of 
seventeen figures. This picture unites a clear golden 
light, and an admirable landscape of a mellow tone, 
with noble attitudes and incidents, great variety in the 
heads, and careful execution. No. 229. The Rape of 
the Sabines : a picture of many figures, but in which the 
general composition is confused, although there are ad- 
mirable groups : some of the motives are rather thea- 
trical : most of the faces are too uniform, and are dis- 
torted, whilst they want meaning. No. 210. Christ, 

• This is the legend which accounts for the foundation of the 
Sanctuary of the Virgen del Pilar at Saragossa. See Ford’s Hand- 
book, p. 960 ; compare F61ibien, 4 to, ii. p. 323. 
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standing in the midst of his disciples, is distributing 
the bread. In spite of the merit of the composition and 
drawing, the theatrical attitudes, the want of expression 
in the heads, the blackness of the shadows, and the 
brick red tone of the candle-light, make this picture dis- 
agreeable. It was painted at Paris, in 1041, as an 
altar-piece for the church of St. Germain. No. 216. 
Christ, accompanied by two Angels, appears at the 
prayer of St. Francis Xavier, and restores to life the 
daughter of a Japanese. This picture, like the last, was 
painted in 1641, at Paris, for the Jesuits, and it ap- 
pears to me the best of all the altar-pieces of Poussin. 
The style of the composition, and the motives of the 
figures, are striking and grand ; the drawing is fine, and 
the heads have life and character, whilst the chiaroscuro 
is decided, and the clear tenderness in the silvery tone 
of its colour is united with a careful execution. No. 232. 
Time (Saturn) bears Truth (a female figure) up to Hea- 
ven, in defiance of Envy and Calumny. This picture is 
too theatrical in the attitudes, and not successful in its 
lines ; but the forms are in other respects more than com- 
monly graceful, whilst the effect of air is unusually fine 
and liarmonious in its silver-like tone. It was executed 
in Paris in 1642. No. 221. The Infant Bacchus, with 
Ino and other Nymphs and Fauns around him, is nou- 
rished by a Faun with the juice of the grape. It is a 
pity that this beautiful composition, full as it is of the 
happiest ideas, and painted with a masterly breadth of 
touch, should have become so brown. No. 198. The 
Finding of Moses : a composition containing ten female 
figures. The noble landscape, with the Nile, is the 
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only part that has not become brown — a result the 
more to be lamented, because the arrangement, the 
ideas, even the heads, with the exception of one or 
two, which betray too clearly the imitation of the an 
tique, are among the best which this master lias pro- 
duced. It was painted in 1 647, for Pointel, in Paris. No. 
227. Angelus and Audroclides having saved the young 
Pyrrhus with his attendants, are keeping off the Molos- 
sians, whilst the women and a third man are looking to 
the aid of the Megarians on the other side of the river. 
In this picture, again, the dramatic cleverness of the 
story, the masterly drawing, and the breadth of the execu- 
tion, make us lament the more the fact, that the reddish- 
brown tint of the ground has worked its way through the 
colour. No. 226. A Shepherd, kneeling before a Tomb, 
reads the inscription engraved upon it, ‘ Et in Arcadia 
ctjo.' An expression of serious melancholy, caused by the 
purport of the inscription, is expressed in the faces of 
two otffer shepherds, and in that of a young shep- 
herdess. This celebrated picture comes fully up to its 
reputation. It is a noble pastoral, in which the muta- 
bility of all earthly things is suggested in the finest and 
most touching manner : the present generation, in all 
the freshness of youth, are warned, by the recollection 
of their fellows already departed, to think on the future 
which awaits themselves. The flow of the lines, and 
the different motives of the group, are excellent; the 
drapery is very good, and the whole is carried out 
with the most thorough feeling ; the tone of the flesh 
is warm and clear ; the grand and simple landscape is 
tinged with the golden glow of evening. All this, added 
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to the fact that the solid impasto of the colour has pre- 
served the keeping of the parts, makes the general im- 
pression produced by this picture thoroughly harmo- 
nious and satisfactory. No. 214. The Virgin, borne 
up by four Angels, ascends to Heaven. The feeling of 
the heads is fine, with the exception of that of the prin- 
cipal figure, which wants expression. The action is 
rather too lively, but the picture is carried out with a 
colouring of more than ordinary power, and the land- 
scape, lighted up as it is by an evening sun, is excel- 
lent and poetical. No. 225. In the foreground of a 
mountainous landscape, on the banks of the Peneus, 
some maidens are listening to the song of Orpheus, 
whilst Eurydice, in search of flowers, is bitten by an 
adder. This noble picture is equally striking with that 
just mentioned, which it resembles and fully equals in 
excellence. "VVe see how, in the midst of repose and 
pleasure, a fearful calamity bursts in with the rapidity 
of lightning. The landscape is finely composed, and 
the light of the setting sun is broken in a picturesque 
manner by clouds, whilst a cool and juicy depth of tone 
produces an impression of melancholy repose of the 
most sublime kind, such as harmonizes incomparably 
well with the lines and colour of the figures. 

“ Throughout Poussin’s later period he maintained 
the same excellence in composition, and almost always 
laid his colour on with a better impasto ; but, on the 
other hand, heads without expression, and monotonous 
in their imitation of the antique, then prevail, so as to 
diminish the interest of his works. The following pic- 
vol. in. M 
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tures in the Louvre belong to this time: — No. 196.* 
Eliezer presents Rebecca, who lias given him to drink,: 
■with an ear-ring and bracelets : five of her companions 
take part in what is passing, whilst seven more are oc- 
cupied at some distance. This picture will always have 1 
great value on account of the beauty of the composition, 
the purity of the drawing and the drapery, and the beau- 
tiful silvery tone of the morning landscape ; however much 
we may be offended at the want of expression, and at the 
direct imitation of the antique in the heads, with their 
peculiar eyes and drooping eyelids. Moreover the blue 
and red of the draperies are too strong, and destroy the 
harmony of the picture, which was painted in 1 648, for 
Pointel. No. 281. A mountainous landscape, with rich 
foliage, in which there is a lake, and, as a figure, Dio- 
genes throwing away his shell, on seeing a countryman 
drink from his hand. The tone of this most poetical 
landscape is cool and silvery ; the figures are full of life 
in their expression and action. It was painted in 1 648,' 
for the Due de Lumaque. No. 203. The Judgment 
of Solomon ; a picture containing eleven figures. The 
style of the composition is fine, the execution is careful, 
and the tone juicy and harmonious, but for the effect of 
the red and blue drapery; all this, however, cannot make 
up for the distorted heads and the theatrical character of 
the attitudes. It was painted in 1 649, for Mods. d’Harlay. 
No. 215. St. Paul, in ecstasy, is borne aloft by three 
Angels— a picture of great merit, if it were not for the 
disagreeable lines of the arms and legs, since the heads 
are fine and full of life, whilst the execution is carried 
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out with especial dearness and care, in a bright golden 
tone of colour*. It was painted for Scarron, in 1049. 
No. 207. Christ, accompanied by Peter, John, and 
James, heals the two blind men of Jericho, who kneel 
before him : two other persons stand by. Perhaps of 
all Poussin’s works of the later time, this one is the 
most satisfactory. The composition is peculiarly suc- 
cessful ; the pathos not exaggerated ; the drawing of the 
figures and the drapery is admirable in taste ; the heads 
have variety, and are full of life and dignity ; at the 
same time, the light and shadow is decided in its cha- 
racter, and the golden tone of the colouring is at once 
powerful and harmonious ; the impasto is excellent, and 
the character of the landscape rich and poetical. This 
picture was painted in 1650, for the merchant Ilaynou, 
at Lyons. No. 234. Poussin’s own likeness, almost a 
front-face, the left hand leans on a drawing-book. It 
bears the inscription, ‘ Effigies Nicolai Poussini, Ande- 
leijensis Pictoris, anno setatis 56; Rom®, anno Jubilee! 
1650.’ The portrait is finely treated, and the tone of 
the colour is warm, though subdued, and in the shadows 
rather dark ; the execution is careful. The figure of a 
woman on a picture in the background, has in a pecu- 
liar degree the faults mentioned with reference to No. 
1 96. This portrait was painted for M. de Cliantelou. 

* The reader will bear in mind that this is W.iagen'a description, 
not mine. The original German is “ die Malerei im hellsten Goldton 
besonders klar und fleissig.” I think Waagen’s criticisms generally 
excellent ; but in using such expressions with reference to the colours 
of any Poussin, he must hare employed them with relation to other 
pictures of the same master — not absolutely. One could not say 
more of a Giorgione. 

M 2 
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No. 297. Thermutis, with two attendants, is looking at 
the little Moses, whom a man standing in the water 
gives over to a young woman. The forms and lines are 
fine ; the soft golden tone of colour is harmonious, and 
the decided masses of light and shade produce more 
effect than usual ; but it is to be lamented that the heads 
are particularly poor and devoid of expression. It was 
painted in 1650, for Mons. Raynou. No. 209. The Wo- 
man taken in Adultery is kneeling before Christ, whilst 
most of her accusers are shrinking from the reproof of 
the Saviour. The action is full of life, and the story is 
told with clearness and variety, though not without ex- 
aggeration ; the drawing and the drapery show much 
study ; the background has a tender silver tone, and the 
rest of the colouring is clear, but the keeping is dis- 
turbed by the strong red and blue draperies : the faces, 
however, with their eyes and mouths wide open, are 
more than usually like masks, and devoid of meaning. 
This picture was painted for Le Nostre, in 1653. No. 
211. Sapphira punished with death for having lied unto 
God — has the same excellences and defects as the last 
picture; but the recollection of Raphael’s celebrated 
cartoon of the death of Ananias and Sapphira is a dis- 
advantage to it. It was painted for M. Fomant de 
Vegnes. No. 205. The Infant Saviour, on the lap of 
the Virgin, is caressing the little St. John, held by 
Elizabeth : Joseph stands by. The motives are good, 
but they cannot compensate for the want of expression, 
and for the coldness of the heads, or for the want of 
harmony in the colour. Even the landscape, fine as it 
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is, is, with the exception of the sky, heavy. The picture 
was painted in the year 1656. 

“ I come now to the four landscapes known as the Four 
Seasons, tho figures of which represent sacred subjects : 
they M ere begun in 1660, but were not finished till 1664. 

No. 217. Spring: Adam and Eve in Paradise, sur- 
rounded by beasts of all kinds. The landscape is well 
wooded and beautiful ; the soft light is that of evening, 
and the green has an unusual freshness ; the grey tone 
of the figures shows that the artist had got old. No. 218. 
Summer : in a large corn-field many figures are occupied 
in cutting, tying up, and treading out the grain : in the 
foreground Boaz gives the order to allow Ruth, who is 
kneeling before him, to go on gleaning. A delicate 
silvery tone is preserved throughout this picture, but 
the corn-field gives a sameness to it ; the beauties and 
defects of the figures remind us of the Eliezer. No. 

219. Autumn: the two Israelite Spies are carrying 
along on a staff the great bunch of grapes, in a rich and 
fruitful landscape, finely composed. The treatment is 
broad, and the tone silvery, but somewhat uniform and 
heavy. No. 220. Winter — represented by the Deluge. 

The dark and gloomy scene is feebly illumined by a flash 
of lightning, whilst the few survivors of the human race 
still make the last ineffectual struggles to escape from 
the general destruction. On a mountain which yet lifts 
its head above the flood, lies the Old Serpent, the ori- 
ginal cause of sin and death. The Ark, floating in the # 
distance, preserves the only hopes of renewed life. A 
fine gloomy feeling pervades the composition, and single 
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figures are full of effect and meaning : the tone, on the 
other hand, is too heavy and opaque. 

“ The following pictures were not visible : — No. 
199. Moses trampling on the Crown of Pharaoh. No. 
209. Moses changing Aaron’s Staff into a Snake (both 
painted for the Cardinal Massimi). No. 206. A Holy 
Family, executed for the Duke de Crequi. No. 230. 
Camillus sends back the Schoolmaster to Falerii (painted 
in 1037, and formerly in the Hotel de Toulouse). No. 
233. Children at Play. I hold No. 208 — Children at 
Play — to be an old copy.” 

I must now direct the reader’s attention to the best 
known works of N. Poussin which are in this country. 

There are eight pictures by this master in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; and in no collection — not even in the 
Louvre — can he be seen to greater advantage. The 
Dance of Bacchanals*, with the Satyr kissing the 
Nymph, is one of those subjects in which the artist par- 
ticularly excelled. The forms are beautiful and true ; 
the composition and drawing equal to those in any of 
his works ; the character is antique, and the treatment 
of the whole composition just such a modification of the 
principle of bas-relief, as brings it legitimately within 
the province of painting : thus, the uniform tone of the 
colour is not on the whole injurious to the effect. 
Waagen praises the handling, and the careful execution. 
This picture was once in the collection of M. de Calonne, 
• and afterwards in that of Lord Kinnaird, from whom it 

* No. 62. Mrs. Jameson’s Public Galleries. 
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was bought by Mr. Hamlet. In 1826 he sold it to the 
-National Gallery, with Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, 
and the Christ and St. Peter of A. Caracci, for 7,000/.* 
Another Bacchanalian scene of Poussin’s, in the same 
collection, is extremely fine ; it will be recognized by 
the contest between a female centaur and a faun mounted 
on an ass. Waagen considers it as inferior to the former 
picture, on account of the manner in which the lines of 
the composition cut one another. It was painted for 
Cardinal Barberinif. Lord Ashbumham is the owner 
of two very fine Bacchanalian pieces of a similar cha- 
racter and quality. The Nursing of Bacchus, together 
with the Cephalus and Aurora, was bequeathed to the 
nation, in 1831, by Mr. Cholmondeley, who had paid 
690 guineas for the latter picture. A fine landscape 
was presented to the Gallery by Sir George Beaumont, 
and the Sleeping Nymph and Satyrs was left by Mr. 
Holwell Carr. 

A picture, however, of Poussin’s in the same collection , 
which claims special notice, is that of Phineus and his 
followers turned into stone, by Perseus presenting to 
them the Gorgon’s head. Sir Joshua Reynolds speaks 
.thus of it! : — “This is undoubtedly a subject of great 
bustle and tumult, and that the first effect of the picture 

• Smith's Catalogue Raisonne, No. 221. Compare IVaagen’s 
England, i. s. 216. 

+ Mrs. Jameson (Public Galleries, No. 42) says that it was exe- 
cuted with Lord Ashburnham's pictures for the Due de Richelieu. 
The statement in the text is that adopted by Smith, Catalogue 
Raisonn£, Nos. 211, 212, 213 ; Waageu’s England, i. s. 217 ; Pas- 
savant, Kunstreise, s. 217. ' 

X Discourse VIII. 
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may correspond to the subject, every principle of compo- 
sition is violated ; there is no principal figure, no prin- 
cipal light, no groups ; every thing is dispersed, and in 
such a state of confusion that the eye finds no repose any- 
where. In consequence of the forbidding appearance I 
remember turning from it with disgust ; and I should 
not have looked a second time, if I had not been called 
back to a closer inspection. I then, indeed, found, what 
we may expect to find in the works of Poussin, correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just character; in 
short, all the excellences which so much distinguish the 
works of this learned painter. 

“ This conduct of Poussin I hold to be entirely im- 
proper to imitate. A picture should please at first 
sight, and appear to invite the spectator's attention.” 

To the defects mentioned by Sir Joshua may be 
ndded the circumstances of a darkened priming, and of 
those glaring patches of red and blue drapery which 
stand out as spots in different parts of the picture. 
Here we see Poussin freed from the guidance of the 
antique, except as regards the drawing of individual 
figures ; and, accordingly, we have a foretaste of the 
exaggerated action and repulsive colour which meet us, 
after more than a century, in the school of David. The 
bad qualities of French art appear in full vigour in this 
work of Nicolas Poussin. Mrs. Jameson speaks of it 
as, “ in some respects a good study for the incipient 
amateur;” and goes on, not perhaps to justify, hut to 
palliate, its defects, on the principle of imitative harmony 
— “ that is, when the sound is an echo to the sense ; and 
Poussin has contrived that the tumultuous and startling 
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effect of his picture should be an echo to the subject, 
which is all confusion, discord, hurry, horror, and per- 
plexity.” * 

I can only say, that the less any amateur, or artist 
either, educates his eye to like such a picture, the better 
it will be for art. The excellences spoken of by Sir 
Joshua only aggravate the enormity of abusing and mis- 
applying such powers as those possessed by the painter. 
The supposed principle of “imitative harmony” affords 
no excuse whatever for violating all the conditions of 
style, which the materials and the essence of his art 
itself ought to have imposed upon him as a painter. 

The Plague of Ashdod, in our National Gallery, is a 
duplicate of that in the Louvre. The latter is said to 
have been painted in 1 030, for sixty Roman crowns : it 
afterwards came into the hands of the Due de Riche- 
lieu. Tire picture in London was executed for the Co- 
lonna family, and was presented to the nation by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. 

The most celebrated of Poussin’s works in this coun- 
try are the two sets of the Seven Sacraments. The ori- 
ginal series is rather the smaller in sizef, and was 
painted, about 1636, for the Cavaliere del Pozzo. The 
pictures, however, were not finished ot once: that of 

• Mrs. Jameson’s Public Galleries, i. p. 102. It is fair to say 
that the authoress quotes Sir Joshua’s unfavourable remarks on this 
picture, while she seeks to vindicate Poussin. 

+ According to Mr. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne, the Bridgewater 
pictures measure 3 feet lOJ inches by 5 feet 8J, 9, or 10 inches. 
Those belonging to the Duke of Rutland (at least the Extreme Unc- 
tion) he gives as being 3 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 3 inches. Compare 
Felibien, ii. p. 326, 351. 
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Baptism was only sketched when Poussin came to P aris» 
where he completed it. The second set were executed 
for M. de Chantelou, and were finished in 1048. The 
former now belong to the Duke of Rutland, and are at 
Bel voir. The latter were brought over with the Orleans 
Gallery in 1798, and were purchased by the Duke of 
Bridgewater : they are now in the collection of the Earl 
of Ellesmere. Waagen says, “ Confirmation, Marriage, 
and Baptism, are the finest in point of composition. One 
of the happiest motives in the last picture is taken 
from the celebrated cartoon of the Bathing Soldiers, by 
Michael Angelo. The Baptism and Orders are pecu- 
liarly pleasing, from the noble landscapes ; but the Com- 
munion and Extreme Unction prove that Poussin did 
not understand the management of night-scenes : the 
shadows are black, and the effect of the candlelight ex- 
traordinarily red and hard.”* This last-named picture 
was the first of the series executed, having been finished 
in October, 1644: Marriage was the latest. 

Sir Joshua, after describing the degree to which 
Poussin had imbibed the spirit of antiquity, adds, 
“ Poussin in the latter part of his life changed from his 
dry manner to one much softer and richer, where there 
is a greater union between the figures and the ground ; 
as in the Seven Sacraments in the Duke of Orleans’s 
collection ; but neither these, nor any of his other pic- 
tures in this manner, are at all comparable to many in 
his diy maimer which we have in England f. 

The Bridgewater Gallery boasts, moreover, one of 

* Waagen, England, ii. s. 334. 

t Fifth Discourse, Works, i. p. 137. 
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Poussin’s finest works in the Moses striking the 
Rock, which was painted for M. de Gillier, about 1686, 
and was valued in the Orleans Collection at 1000 
guineas. Another picture by Poussin of the same sub- 
ject, painted in 1 649, for M. Stella, was exported with 
the Houghton Gallery to Russia, and is now in the 
Hermitage*. One of the groups in Lord Ellesmere's 
picture represents a mother giving her children drink, 
whilst the father returns thanks to heaven ; the study 
fbr these figures belongs to the Marquis of Westminster, 
who also possesses a most exquisite group of children, as 
well as a very fine Holy Family with Angels, and a re- 
markable landscape, with the story of Calisto pursued 
by Areas. It is impossible to see better specimens of 
the master than these pictures : the group of children 
is admirable, even in colour. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has a picture of the same subject as the celebrated 
one in the Louvre — “ Et in Arcadia ego ” — but painted 
earlier. In the same collection is Jehovah appearing 
in glory upheld by Angels, a Holy Family, and two 
Views of the Forum, of Poussin’s early time. Waagen 
speaks of these last as very interesting, on account of 
the care with which they are executed, and the success- 
ful management of the light and shade f. Mr. Rogers 
is the owner of the landscape called the “ Campagna di 
Roma,” and of an Adoration of the Shepherds, of which 
Mrs. Jumeson says, “ This exquisite picture is a proof 
that Niccolo Poussin could be, when he chose, a poetical 

• Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne, Nos. 29 and 31. 

f Waagen ‘s England, i. s. 252 ; Nos. 326 and 327 of Smith’s 
Catalogue. 
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and effective colourist.”* In the collection of the Duke 
of Bedford, at Woburn, is the picture of Moses trampling 
on the crown of Pharaoh, which was in the Orleans Gal- 
lery ; the Exposition of Moses, from the same collection, 
painted in 1054, is at Stowf. The reader will find a 
good many pictures of Poussin’s in the Dulwich Gallery. 
One of these — the Adoration of the Magi — was painted in 
1663, for M. de Mauroy, and is a beautiful work J. The 
Nursing of Jupiter, in the same collection— a composi- 
tion of six figures — was formerly in the collection of M. 
Blondel de Gagny. The Triumph of David contains 
more than forty figures, but Waagen speaks of it as parti- 
cularly deficient in the expression of the heads, and thea- 
trical in its motives. Mrs. Jameson says the imitation 
of the antique is not only misplaced but exaggerated §. 
The Flight into Egypt was painted in 1659 for 
Madame de Montmort, afterwards the wife of M. de 
Chantelou. At Panshanger there is a portrait of the 
sculptor, Quesnoy, or as he is commonly called, “ il 
Fiammingo,” of which Waagen speaks very highly ; the 
colour of the flesh is good, and the drawing of the hands 
admirable ; it is the more interesting because Poussin 
painted very few portraits ||. Sir Thomas Baring has a 

• Private Galleries, p. 398. 

f Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne, Nos. 11 and 14 ; compare Felibien, 
ii. p. 359. 

J Mrs. Jameson, however, remarks that this does not agree with 
Felibien’s account, who states that Poussin’s last historical picture 
was executed in 1661. See Public Galleries, ii. p. 491 ; Smith’s 
Catalogue Raison n 6, No. 56 ; compare Felibien, ii. p. 361 ; the Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds was the picture of 1653. 

§ Waagen’s England, ii. s. 195 ; Public Galleries, ii. p. 494. 

II Waagen, England, ii. s. 221. 
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large landscape with a waterfall of the finest character. 
The Earl of Radnor’s collection contains two pictures — 
the Departure from Egypt, and the Adoration of the 
golden calf — of a large size and of a quality such that 
Waagen says there are few, even in the Louvre, equal 
to them.” * The celebrated picture of the Plague of 
Athens is one of the treasures belonging -to Mr. Miles 
at Leigh Court ; it was probably executed in the early 
time of Poussin’s residence at Rome ; and though some 
portions, as, for instance, the background to the right, 
have grown darker in tone, there are few works of the 
master superior to it f. I can do no more than men- 
tion the collections at Burleigh, Holkliam, and that 
formerly at Luton, as containing specimens of Poussin : 
many others are scattered about in the hands of ama- 
teurs in this country, but I fear the reader will think 
that this catalogue has already reached too great a 
length. 

It remains to say a few words more on the character 
of Poussin as an artist. We have seen that his adopted 
country was Italy : he returned to France only on com- 
pulsion : at Rome he in fact lived, and at Rome he died. 
There he drank in the character and tone of the antique, 
and formed his style on the Aldobrandini marriage and 
the has reliefs of ancient sculpture. To such an excess 
did these principles pervade his mind, that Fuseli has 
truly said, “ Poussin painted basso-relievo he adds, 
“Algardi chiselled pictures.” * A. W. Schlegel has 
given us an admirable criticism of this master’s Exposi- 

* Waagen, England, ii. s. 268. + Ibid. ii. s. 848. 

£ Aphorisms, 68 ; Knowles’s Life, iii. p, 84. 
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tion of Moses in the Dresden Gallery in which he 
points out that in a bas-relief, where the water cannot be 
represented literally, it is all very well to introduce a 
river-god to mark the locality ; but iu a picture such a 
figure is a violation of those rules of style which are 
properly deduced from the nature of the material in 
which the artist works. The personification too in 
this instance hurts the story : the frail child is n© 
longer cast on the wide waters of the Nile, exposed to 
the chances of the elements, but it is, as it were, 
entrusted to a divine foster-father in the shape of a 
heathen god, who sits there to watch over its fate. 
Again, where is the boasted accuracy of costume on 
which Poussin and the French generally pride them- 
selves ? the subject is from sacred history — a river-god 
has nothing to do there : moreover, the scene is Egypt, 
but the figure and its cornucopia are essentially Roman. 
This, however, appears to be immaterial to the purists 
in such matters; all they want is something antique. 
Yet surely Greek or Roman costumes in Egypt in the 
days of Moses are as much out of place as the costumes 
of Paul Veronese in sacred history. 

The French painters constantly give us what they 
think complete classical accuracy, when they, in fact, 
mingle up in one confused mass a story from Palestine 
or Greece with the costume of Rome and the sentiment 
and minauderies of the Chaussee d’Antiu. An analo- 
gous defect necessarily runs through the boasted theory 
of their dramatic unities. On the supposition that these 

* Die Gemalde. Gespr'ach, Dresden, 1798 ; Krit. Schriftcn, ii. 
s. 222. 
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•pedantic rules are essential to illusion, and that illusion 
is the aim and end of the writer, it would become 
requisite to cany the principle much further. Such a 
system hampers the artist who has real genius, but it 
can never give excellence to mediocrity. 

It seems as if a consciousness that their artists were 
liable to exaggerate the horrible and to exceed the limits 
of pardonable affectation obliged the critics of France 
to prescribe, both in painting and poetry, the closest 
adherence to conventional rules. Yet whilst they pro- 
fess to feel in its full force the maxim, 

“Nec coram populo pueros Medea trucidet,” 

and whilst they shrink from the death of Desdemona 
on the stage, they appear to be utterly ignorant of the 
limits which separate the horrible from the pathetic. 
The spirit of their modem novels, and of such pictures as 
the Wreck of the Medusa, by Gericault, or Girodet’s 
Deluge, in which the whole family are pendant from 
one man who holds by a tree, do not appear to shock 
them. 

Poussin himself cannot escape this reproach ; cold 
and formal in his ordinary works, as if he feared to 
approach reality nearer than is done by marble, his 
Martyrdom of St. Erasmus in the Vatican is a striking 
example of all that is most revolting set forth on the 
canvas in the full size of life. The entrails of the saint 
are in the act of being wound out of his body by a wind- 
lass round winch they are twisted ! There never was a 
picture to which the question of Diderot w’as more 
applicable. He asks — “ Si tous les tableaux de martyrs, 
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que nos grands maitres ont si sublimement peints, pas- 
saient a une posterite reculee, pour qui nous prendrait- 
elle ? Pour des betes feroces ou des anthropophages.’’ * 
The subject is no excuse for the painter: such sub- 
jects, as has been well observed, should be treated 
by the selection of a moment before the horror is com- 
plete. “ When represented in their reality they pro- 
duce an impression of shuddering such as the highest 
perfection of art (a perfection, however, not visible in 
this picture of Poussin’s,) cannot make up for.”f 
According to Felibien this is the only work that 
Poussin ever signed ; it is, perhaps, the last which one 
would wish to be so distinguished J. 

With all this Poussin was a great man, and his pic- 
tures have qualities characteristic of the highest genius 
and the most refined taste. I have thought it worth 
while to discuss his excellences and his defects at full 
length, because he is, as it were, the turning-point of 
the French school. The decorative art of Louis XIV. 
and the indecent frippery of Louis XV. were both 
widely different from the principles of his painting ; and 
though supplanted by these for the moment, he was 
destined to exercise in later times a most important 
influence, both for good and evil, on his countrymen. 

* Diderot, Pensees Detachees sur la Peinture, (Euvres, x. p. 177. 

t Bunsen’s Rom. ii. Th. 2, s. 434. The reader may refer to 
Frederick Schlegel’s description of the glorious picture of tho Martyr- 
dom of St. Agnes (now in the Pitti Palace), and to his remarks on 
the treatment by the artist of martyrdoms in general. — Werke, Wien, 
1823, vi. ss. 120—130. 

t Fclibien, 4to, ii. p. 323. 
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Waageu applies to him the lines of Goethe ou 
Schiller : — 

“ Und fern von ihm, im wesenlosen Scheine 
Log, was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeinc.” 

Poussin has been spoken of as a landscape painter in 
the volume of Kugler relating to the Dutch and German 
schools, and it is unnecessary to return to the subject 
here*. In that department of art he was assuredly a 
great master, and he assisted in forming the powers of 
Gaspar Dughet ; but it has been commonly said that he 
had no pupib properly so called. Gault de St. Germain 
observes with truth that Lebrun, Dufresnoy, Stella, 
Mignard, and the other French artists at Piorne, owed 
much to his counsel and example. Ilis nephew, to 
whom he bequeathed his property — Jean le Tellier — 
was, according to the same author, no contemptible 
painter. The Adoration of the Shepherds, with figures 
as large as life, bore traces of the lessons derived from 
a great master, and some good pictures of Le Tellier’s 
were to be seen in the churches of Normandy and in 
the Museum at rumen f. 

Francois Perrier (15 90 — 1050) was a native of Mucon 
in Burgundy; he painted the Carthusian cloisters at 
Lyons, and studied in Italy under Lanfranco. Jacques 
Stella was bom at Lyons in 1596, and died at Paris in 
1057. At the age of twenty he went to Italy and 
became a follower of Poussin. On his return to France 

* Hand-book of Painting, Transl. p. 311. 

f Trois siotlca de la Peinture, pp. 28 — 30. 
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he wfts patronized by Richelieu, and received the order 
of St. Michael : his later works are slighter and more 
conventional in their character than those of his earlier 
time. Waagen, speaking of his picture of Minerva 
with the Muses, in the Louvre, characterizes him as a 
“ very elegant but somewhat cold imitator of N. Pous- 
sin.”* The family of Stella produced several artists 
besides Jacques, one of whom was his brother Francois, 
who died in 1647, at the age of forty-four f. 

Moise le Valentin left the school of Vonet to study 
in Italy, where he died in 1633, having been bom at 
Coulommiers in the year 1600. The French writers 
treat him as a degenerate countryman, since he left 
the classic style of Poussin for the naturalist school 
of Caravaggio. His life was such as to give him 
the best opportunity for selecting his models from 
among gamblers or gipsies ; and he took them as he 
found them, with all their defects. His chiaroscuro 
was powerful, his touch broad and firm, and the impasto 
of his pictures remarkable, but they are often black in 
the shadows and spotty in their effect. In the Louvre 
there are several of his works, and among them two 
concerts which have considerable merit. His Martyr- 
dom of St. Processus and St. Martinianus in the 
Vatican is well known. There is a Beheading of St. 
John in the Sciarra Palace, and a picture of a concert 

* See Gault de St. Germain, p. 32 ; Waagen, Paris, s. 664. 

f The reader may be surprised at the omission of Claude and 
Gaspar Poussin, but they are fully treated of as landscape painters in 
the second volume of Kugler’s Hand-book. • 
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with three figures iii the Lichtenstein collection at 
Vienna. 

Claude Vignon, horn at Tours in 1590. was auother 
master who began by imitating the style of Caravaggio. 
He died in 1673. It is said that his pictures are extra- 
vagant in their conception and in their forms *. 

It would be most unjust, in an account of the French 
school, entirely to omit Jacques C allot, though he is 
known by his prints, rather than as a painter. He was 
bom at Nanci in 1593, and died in the same town in 
1035. His pictures are rare : in fact, it is not by them 
that the genius of the master can be felt or appreciated. 
His life was full of vagabond adventure, and in it he 
imbibed that knowledge of all the confused mass of 
human suffering and absurdity which are so singularly 
set out in his works. The number of his engravings is 
said to exceed 1500 : in the management of the aqua- 
fortis and etching needle no one ever surpassed him, 
nor in force and cleverness of touch ; the composition 
and effect of his works is not technically correct, but 
their charm consists in the endless variety and truth of 
the details which he has crammed into them. No 
comer is unoccupied, and no figure is without its mean- 
ing. His beggars are the essence of rags and knavery, 
and his soldiers handle their matchlocks and turn out 
their toes with the pedantic foppery of their profession 
in that day, or they plunder with the eager recklessness 
which characterized their time. It is impossible for any- 
thing to convey a more vivid or a more unpleasant pie- 

’ * Gault de St Germain, p. 83. ’ 
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ture of the daily scenes presented by society of a certain 
class in the seventeenth century than that which is 
given in his Miseries of War. His Temptation of 
St. Anthony is a well-known print of great genius. 

The school of Vouet had been much frequented : 
that artist held the place of superintendent of the royal 
manufactures of tapestry. He had himself two brothers, 
Aubin Vouet and Claude Vouet, who worked as painters. 
The former painted the chapel of St. Germain en Laye 
and the cloister of the Old Feuillans in the Rue St. 
Honore *. 

Philippe de Champaigne was not by birth a French- 
man, having been bom at Brussels in 1602 ; but he 
belonged essentially to the French school. Many of 
his works show a strong feeling for nature, and a 
colouring of considerable force and transparency. His 
first master was the Flemish landscape painter, Fou- 
quiers ; but he came to Paris at the age of nineteen. 
He was intimate with Poussin, and became the friend of 
Perefix, Bishop of Rhodez, as well as of the inmates of 
Port Royal. His best portrait is that of Amauld 
d’Andilly, now in the Louvre, executed in 1650. It is 
well conceived and highly finished in execution : the 
tone is warm, and the hand is peculiarly beautiful f. 
Another portrait of the same great writer, little inferior 
to this, is at Althorp. In the Louvre there is also, by 
Philippe de Champaigne, a full length of Cardinal de 
Richelieu, and another of Louis XIII. crowned by Vic- 
tory, both of which came from the Hotel de Toulouse. 

• Gault de St. Germain, p. 46. 

f Waagen, Paris, 8. 652 ; England, ii. a. 544. 
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The Last Supper, painted as an altar-piece for the 
church of Port Royal, is theatrical in its composition 
and disagreeable in its colour *. On the other hand, 
the picture of his daughter — a nun of Port Royal — with 
Catherine Agnes of the same establishment, to whose 
prayers she was supposed to owe her recovery, has all 
the characteristic excellence of the artist’s portraits, 
whilst the expression of the heads is touching and the 
execution most careful. The artist’s own likeness is 
also very good, but the portrait of a girl (No. 393) shows 
that he was not always successful even in works of this 
kind f. Sir Thomas Baring is the owner of a picture 
of Theseus finding his Father’s Sword, in which the 
composition resembles that of Poussin, but the colour- 
ing has the greater force and transparency of the 
Flemish school J. 

Philippe de Champaigne died in 1674. His pupil and 
nephew, Jean Baptiste Champaigne, was professor in 
the Academy of Brussels in 1693. 

Eustache Lesueur studied under Youet, whom he 
most resembled in his early manner ; but the simplicity 
of Poussin exercised a great influence over his style. 
He was bora in 1627 and died in 1655, and never was 
out of France §. His great work is the well-known series 
of the life of St. Bruno, now in the Louvre, and originally 
commenced in 1649, for one of the cloisters of the Char- 
treuse at Paris. These twenty-four pictures were pur- 
chased by the crown in 1776, and transferred to Ver- 

* Waagen, Paris, s. 653. + Waagen, England, ii. s. 253. 

f Ibid. s. 654. § Felibien, ii. p. 460. 
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sailles. I will translate the observations of Professor 
Waagen on these celebrated pictures *. “The single 
pictures vary much in merit. As the most remarkable 
I will cite the following : — No. 125, Raymond, a canon 
of N6tre Dame, preaches before St. Bruno ; full of 
meaning and dignity ; quiet in its motives and expres- 
sion, and with a softness in the keeping and chiaroscuro : 
the tone, like that of the rest, is yellowish and trans- 
parent. No. 127. The hypocrite Raymond raises 
himself from his Coffin during the mass for his soul, to 
the terror of Bruno and the other persons present f. 
The expression and attitudes are forcible without being 
exaggerated, aud the whole is transparent and sunny, 
whilst it is effective and in good keeping. No. 129. 
St. Bruno teaches Theology in the Schools of Rheirns. 
The light in this picture again is bright, and the effect 
striking: the action is true and expressive. No. 137. 
Pope Victor III. confirms the foundation of the Car- 
thusian order. The tone of light and of colour is espe- 
cially warm and powerful ; the story is well told. No. 
138. St. Bruno receives a number of novices into the 
order. This is one of the best of the whole series, with 
reference to composition, dignity in the heads, depth and 
clearness of tone and warmth of colour. No. 141. St. 
Bruno refuses the archiepiscopal mitre offered him by 
Pope Urban II. This is the best of all the set, in re- 


* Waagen's Paris, s. 655. 

f In Felibien’s dialogue on these pictures, one of the speakers 
(Pymandre) quietly observes, with respect to the subject of this pic- 
ture — " Bien des gens ne demeurcnt par d’accord de la vcrite de cette 
histoire,” ii. p. 463, 
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spect of the depth and juiciness of its colour and chiar- 
oscuro, as well as the transparency and softness of its 
execution. The attitude of the pope is dignified ; that 
of St. Bruno is rather theatrical. No. 145. St Bruno, 
having confessed, dies in his cell, surrounded by the 
monks of the order. The expression of the heads, which 
are fine in themselves and have much variety, is full of 
feeling and pathos ; the figures are well arranged, but 
the candlelight effect is not true to nature, and the 
shadows and background are too black. No. 146. St. 
Bruno departs to Heaven. The lines are not pleasing, 
but the heads have dignity and expression ; the colour- 
ing is especially golden in tone ; the keeping is good, 
and the execution careful. One cannot overlook certain 
recollections of Raphael. ” 

Waagen also remarks particularly an Annunciation 
(No. 116), and two other pictures in the Louvre (Nos. 
123 and 124), which came with it from the Abbey of 
Mannoutier les Tours ; the latter were executed in 
1651. The picture of St. Gervasius and St. Protasius 
commanded to sacrifice to Jupiter was formerly in the 
church of those saints. The story is well composed ; 
the heads and attitudes have more meaning than is 
usually the case ; the decided light and shade, as well 
as the warmth of colour, produce considerable effect. 
Another good specimen, painted in 1650, is St. Paul 
preaching at Ephesus. This last picture bears the date 
of 1649. 

The Duke of Devonshire has a picture of Lesueur’s 
of the Queen of Sheba before Solomon. The Death of 
Germanicus, at Leigh Court, is a fine composition. 
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There are also specimens of this master at Alton Towers 
and at Burleigh *. 

Frederick Schlegel, in his letters from Paris in 1810, 
says of Lesueur, that we “ find in his worksheither the 
bewildering ostentation of Le Brun nor the affected 
pedantry of Poussin. He lias a feeling, even for colour, 
and there is generally something full of mind about his 
works (etvcas seelenvoUes). All this, however, is in the 
style of the French school; if there is no struggle for 
theatrical effect, and no exaggeration, but as a contrast 
to those usual ends an endeavour is made to combine 
expression and repose, then we find a certain feebleness 
of outline and of colour." f 

I could not properly forbear quoting the opinion of 
competent critics on the merits of Lesueur ; more espe- 
cially because I must express myself incapable of feel- 
ing for £his master the enthusiastic admiration which is 
sometimes professed for him. He has been called the 
French Raphael — much as Klopstock has been termed 
the German Milton. The series of the life of St. Bruno 
has great excellence of a certain kind, but its effect 
upon me was always analogous to that produced by 
Young's Night Thoughts when compared with Paradise 
Lost. The eclectic and imitative principle of the Bo- 
lognese school is visible throughout, but with far less 
success, and in a far less vigorous form. 

* See 'Waagen’s England, i. s. 252 ; ii. as. 356. 463. 485. The 
picture of Alexander and his Physician, formerly in the Orleans Col- 
lection, was purchased by Lady Lucas, and probably is now in the 
collection of Earl de Grey. 

f Friedrich Schlegel, Werke, vi. s. 144. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EPOCH OF LOUIS XIV. 

Francis I. had laid the foundation of a great national 
collection in the master-pieces of the Italian painters 
which he had deposited at Fontainebleau. The reign 
of Louis XIV. was destined to give a different character 
to art in France ; and that prince, under the guidance of 
Colbert and Lebrun, increased to an enormous extent 
the store of fine pictures belonging to the crown. He 
obtained the finest Poussins from the collection of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, as well as many first-rate works from 
the cabinet of Mazarin ; but some of his most import- 
ant purchases were the pictures of the banker, Jabach 
of Cologne. Many of these last came from the collection 
of the unfortunate Charles I. of England. Such were 
the St. John the Baptist of Leonardo, the Jupiter and 
Antiope of Coreggio, and the Parnassus of Perin del 
Vaga. This mass of great works was increased by pre- 
sents from foreign states ; thus, for instance, the large pic- 
ture of Paul Veronese, now in the Louvre, was a gift 
from the republic of Venice, in the year 1665. The 
Flemish school was probably not so well represented in 
the Royal Collection ; at least Louis XIV. himself is 
said to have ordered some pictures of Teniers to be 
taken out of his apartment, with the words “ Qu’on 
mote ces magots." Nothing can be more characteristic 
of the time, the nation, and the monarch than this 
VOL. hi. H 
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speech. Xo excellence and no truth to nature could 
piss current in a homely form ; the universal taste re- 
quired bombast and pretension, or, at any rate, a decorum 
regulated by precepts, as strict and as conventional as 
those prescribing the etiquette of the (Eil de Boeuf. 
There are few Frenchmen of any time who would have 
the courage to say with Diderot, “ J’aime mieux la rus- 
ticite que la mignardi.se ; et je donuerais dix Wateau 
pour un Teniers.”* 

Louis XIV. founded the Academy of Painting in 
1 648, but it did not receive its incorporation by letters 
patent until 1655. In 1668, at the suggestion of Col- 
bert, he conferred on it a pension of 4000 francs. The 
shops on the projections of the Pont Neuf were con- 
structed by the government, and the rent produced by 
them went to support the Academy f. In 1675 the 
Academy for French Artists, at Rome, was instituted. 

The French academicians, it appears, were in the habit 
of discussing questions of criticism in the arts, and a good 
instance of this sort of debate is referred to by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who tells us — “ In a conference of the 
French Academy, at which were present Lebrun, Se- 
bastian Bourdon, and all the eminent artists of that 
age, one of the academicians desired to have their opi- 
nion on the conduct of Paul Veronese, who, though a 
painter of great consideration, had, contrary to the strict 
rules of art, in his picture of Perseus and Andromeda, 
represented the principal figure in shade. To this 
question no satisfactory answer was then given. But 

* Pensees detachers *nr la Peinturc, x. p. 1C7. 

f Gault dc St. Germain, p. 59. 
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I will venture to say, that if they had considered the 
class of the artist, and ranked him as an ornamental 
painter, there would have been no difficulty in answer- 
ing.'’ * Sir Joshua goes on to say that Paul Veronese 
was to be considered only as an ornamental painter, and 
thus excuses him. Is it possible to conceive any thing 
more ludicrous than such men as Lebrun and Bourdon — 
good painters in their way — sitting in judgment on the 
great Venetian artist ? and for what crime ? Because 
he had violated a technical rule, no doubt valuable, but 
valuable only as a mean to an end +. Such a rule as 
this, like the unities in tragedy, they treated as being 
in itself one of the objects of art, and elevated it to the 
rank of a principle. Paul Veronese bears, in his own 
department of ornamental painting, about the same re- 
lation to Lebrun that Virgil does to Claudian. It is 
not easy to forgive Sir Joshua himself for the low rank 
in which he places the Venetian painters, whilst he 
treats the French masters as “a colony from the Roman 
school.” The former were at least masters of the lan- 
guage in which their art must speak — of colour. But 
Sir Joshua, in his professorial chair, -was much more 
the slave of conventional rules, than he was, when he 
held his pencil in his hand and worked on the canvas 
with that genuine feeling for colour, which he had in a 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 4th Discourse, Works, L p. 93. 

f Nothing can be more true than the observation, “ Je ne sais si le 
contraste technique a embelli quelques compositions ; xnais je suis sur 
qu’il en a beaucoup gate.” Diderot, Pensdes d4tachees sur la Peinture, 
x. p. 192. 

N 2 
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great measure imbibed from the very school decried iu 
his discourses. 

Versailles is the type of art as it was in its full 
vigour, during the reign of Louis XIV. : it represents 
the spirit of pomp and ostentation which characterized 
his court, just as faithfully as the Escurial does the 
gloomy magnificence of Philip II, Every thing at Ver- 
sailles is grand in its scale, and in the profusion with 
winch it has been created, but we find neither simple 
dignity nor natural feeling in its chapel or its gardens, 
any more than we discover these qualities in the his- 
torical works of Lebrun. 

Laurent dc Lahire studied under Vouet, and obtained 
the patronage of Pdchelieu and the Chancellor Seguier. 
Among other works for the government he was em- 
ployed on designs for tapestry. His pictures are false 
and mannered, but of those in the Louvre, Waagen 
prefers the Virgin and Child (No. 80), which somewhat 
resembles Sasso Ferrate, and a Landscape (No. 84), with 
a river in which some women are bathing. Lahire was 
bom in 1606, and died in 1656. 

Sebastian Bourdon was a native of Montpellier, and 
was bom in 1616, He received his first instruction 
from his father, and it is said that at the age of fourteen 
he painted the ceiling of a chateau near Bordeaux. He 
then visited Italy, and became an imitator of Poussin, 
though not always of his best time or manner. On his 
return to France, in his 28th year, he painted the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, now in the Louvre, and 
formerly in Notre Dame. Waagen observes of this 
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picture that the forms are clumsy and unmeaning, the 
flesh disagreeable from its redness, and the shadows 
black *. 

Bourdon, being a protestant, found it convenient to 
leave France for some time, which he spent in Sweden f. 
Here he painted the portrait of Christina, and became 
her principal painter ; one of his pictures of this sove- 
reign was sold in the Orleans collection, and Nan* 
teuil, in 1654, engraved her portrait after him. He 
afterwards returned to Paris, and died in 1071 J. His 
wife was the sister of Louis du Gueniier , the miniature 
and enamel painter. 

Bourdon’s pictures show considerable power, but they 
are not for the most part pleasing. His Sacrifice of 
Noah, in the Louvre, exhibits manifest imitation of Pous- 
sin, and is deficient in keeping, whilst the tone is reddish- 
brown. Caesar at the Tomb of Alexander is, on the other 
hand, more successful ; the Taking down from the Cross is 
disagreeable, but as a painter of genre and of portraits, he 
appears to greater advantage. This is not unfrequently 
the case with French masters of real genius, the mo- 
ment they get free from the converiKonal prejudices 

• Waagen, Paris, s. G64. 

+ Gault de St. Germain (p. 89) very quietly says, “ persecute a la 
revocation de l'edit de Nantes, il fut du nombre des gens de merite 
qui s’expatrierent.” He then goes on to say that the artist returned 
to Paris in 1663, and died in 1662 ! The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes took place in 1685. 

* This is the date given by Felibien, ii. p. 532. There is some 
confusion respecting the date of Bourdon’s death ; see the note in 
Fuseli’s Pilkington. 
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of their school, and ai’e able to refer to nature without 
the intervention of a false medium. Thus, Bourdon’s 
Halt of Gipsies, in the Louvre, is well drawn and 
painted, whilst his own portrait is an excellent picture *. 

This master etched as many as forty plates, among 
which his Works of Mercy are the most celebrated. As a 
landscape painter he was eminently successful ; his works 
bear the grave and serious character of the landscapes 
of N. Poussin, and the best specimen of this quality will 
be found in the Return of the Ark, now ii^our National 
Gallery. Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom the picture 
once belonged, thus speaks of it in liis Discourses : — “ I 
cannot quit this subject without mentioning two ex- 
amples which occur to me at present, in winch the 
poetical style of landscape may be seen happily exe- 
cuted ; the one is Jacob’s dream, by Salvator Rosa, and 
the other the Return of the ark from captivity, by 
Sebastian Bourdon. With whatever dignity these his- 
tories are presented to us in the language of Scripture, 
this style of painting possesses the same power of in- 
spiring sentiments of grandeur and sublimity, and is 
able to communicate them to subjects which appear by 
no means adapted to receive them. A ladder against 
the sky has no very promising appearance of possess- 
ing a capacity to excite any heroic ideas ; and the ark, in 
the hands of a second-rate master, would have little more 
effect than a common waggon on the highway; yet 
these subjects are so poetically treated throughout, the 
parts have such a correspondence with each other, and 
* VTaagen, Paris, s. 664. 
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the whole and every part of the scene is so visionary, that 
it is impossible to look at them without feeling, in some 
measure, the enthusiasm which seems to have inspired 
the painters.”* Sir Joshua bequeathed this picture 
to Sir George Beaumont, with whose collection it was 
presented to the nation; the colouring has darkened 
considerably. Another landscape of Bourdon’s of 
the same character is in possession of the Marquis of 
Bute. 

Pierre Mignard , sumamed “ le Romain was born 
in 1610, at Troyes, in Champagne, and died in 1G95. 
Waagen characterizes him as “ the Sasso Ferrato and 
Carlo Dolce of the French school united in one and 
the same person. Like the former, he imitated Raphael 
and sometimes Domenichino in his composition and 
character of his figures, whilst he resembles the latter 
in feebleness, and in the warmth, clearness, and gloss of 
his colour, as well as the extraordinary softness of his 
execution ; but he was more deliberately affected than 
either of them.” I Mignard spent the greater part of 
bis life at Rome, where he was intimate with Poussin. 
He returned to France however, and on the accession 
of Louvois to power, supplanted Lebrun, who had held the 
first place in the arts under Colbert’s administration J. 
He painted the cupola of the Val de Grace founded by 
Anne of Austria. The imitation of Carlo Dolce and 
Domenichino is visible in his St. Cecilia (No. 1 84), in 
the Louvre, and the national taint of affectation is 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds's 14th Discourse, Works, ii. p. 163. 

+ Waagen, Paris, s. 661. 

J Gault de St. Germain, p. 100. 
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clearly seen in his St. Luke and other pictures in the 
same collection ; in execution and finish there is much 
to admire in Mignard, as there is in Carlo Dolce. Mig- 
nard’s portraits were especially successful; his own is 
veiy good, and that of Madame de Maintenon, though 
over-coloured in the flesh, is powerfully painted. The 
large picture of Louis the Dauphin, with his Wife and 
their children, the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and 
Berry, is badly composed, hut carefully executed in a 
clear and fresh tone, though rather too rosy 5 !'-. In the 
Berlin . Gallery there is a portrait by this master of 
Maria Manciui, one of the nieces of Mazarin, holding a 
pearl in her hand. At Windsor the reader will find 
a full length of Henrietta of Orleans, youngest daughter 
of Charles I., with her two daughters; and at Hamp- 
ton Court there is a portrait of Louis XIV. The por- 
trait of Descartes at Castle Howard must be an in- 
teresting work in every respect f. 

Nicolas Mignard, sumamed “ d' Avignon," was the 
elder brother of Pierre, and was born in 1608. Having 
set out with the intention of visiting Italy he obtained 
an engagement at Avignon to paint the gallery of the 
house of M. de Montreal. He afterwards got to Rome, 
and worked there two years, but returned to Avignon, 
where he had fallen in love, and was anxious to settle. 
In that city he remained until the court came thither, in 
1659, when an opportunity offered for distinguishing 
himself by painting the portrait of Cardinal Mazarin. 
This led to his being transferred to Paris, and he be- 

* Waagen, Paris, s. 663 ; from whom these criticisms are taken. 

•f- Waagen’s England, ii. s. 416. 
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came celebrated for his portraits : he also executed two 
large pictures for the Chartreuse of Grenoble, repre- 
senting the Martyrdom of Carthusian Monks under 
Henry VIII. of England*. It is said that he painted 
with the left hand. The celebrated print of Masson's, 
called the “ Cadet a la Perle,” is a portrait of the Comte 
d’Harcourt, engraved after a picture by this artist. 
Nicolas Mignard died at Paris in 1668 ; he left a son, 
Paul , who worked in England f. 

The brothel's Antoine and Louis Lenain painted 
portraits, but as Gault de St. Germain, writing in 
the heroic spirit of the empire, indignantly observes, 
“ They are better known by the low subjects which they 
chose to treat. No ignoble truth escaped their search ; 
they imitated the most filthy and disgusting of these. 
They may have deserved this reproach, but the spirit of 
the exclamation of Louis XIV., — “ Qu’on mote ces 
magots," is too strong in the French critics to induce 
one to place implicit faith in their opinion on such a 
matter. Waagen's observations are as follows: — “These 
artists have a purity of feeling for nature such as is 
rare among the French. It may be that the circum- 
stance of their having remained in their birthplace, 
Laon. and not having been influenced by the taste of 
Paris, contributed to develop and preserve this cha- 
racter. No. 3 is a Procession in the interior of a 

• F61ibicn, 4to, ii. p. 488 — 494. 

+ Iallaway’s Walpole, iii. p. 252. 

+ Gault de St. Germain, p. 158. Felibien puts a remark of the 
same kind into the mouth of one of the personages in his dialogue ; see 
ii. p. 487. 

N 3 
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church. The heads have a certain charm about them 
and a delicacy of individual character ; the execution is 
in a warm tone, and solid in the touch. No. 112. A 
smith at his forge ; the effect of light is excellent, but 
the shadows are too heavy.”* The brothers died at 
Laon, the place of their birth, within two days of each 
other, in the year 1048, having been bom about the 
end of the preceding century. Another brother, 
Matthieu Lenain was also a painter; he died in 1077. 

Charles Lebrun was born in 1019, and died in 1090. 
He owed the means of visiting Italy to Seguier, Chan- 
cellor of France, and Garde des Sceaux, who enabled 
the artist to join Poussin at Lyons, in 1643. With 
him Lebrun went on to Home. There he executed a 
picture of Horatius Cocles defending the Bridge, which 
was mistaken for a production of Poussin’s J. Under 
Colbert's administration Lebrun became the great 
painter of the court, and he retained this position until 
he was supplanted by Mignard. It is said that the 
vexation caused by the transfer of the royal favour was 
the cause of his death. 

Lebrun was an artist exactly fitted to the age and 
character of Louis XIV. His pictures give us the 
jgenuine spirit of his master. Their qualities bear the 
same relation to true and simple grandeur in art, as 
Louis XIV., when he made war in his coach-aud-six, 
bore as a general to Julius Caesar. All is ostentation 
and struggle for effect, joined with considerable techui- 


* "Waagcn, Paris, s. 673. 

+ Gault de St. Germain, Vie de N. Poussin, p. 74, n. 23. This 
picture and two others by Lebrun are now in the Dulwich Gallery. 
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cal excellence and little genuine feeling. Their scale 
is gigantic, and the impression produced by them is 
-like that of a scene at the opera. I am speaking more 
particularly of the great series of pictures of the His- 
tory of Alexander, now in the Louvre, which was finished 
in 1662. In composition and in execution they have 
much merit. The colour of some of them, particularly 
that of the Battle of Arbela, has suffered much. The 
worst of the whole, perhaps, is the Battle of the Gra- 
nicus *. 

In subjects of less pretension Lebrun was a good 
painter: his Stoning of St. Stephen (No. 97 in the 
Louvre) reminds us of Poussin’s influence, and his 
Magdalen (No. 98) has much to recommend it. The 
Christ on the Cross, surrounded by Angels (No. 94), 
was painted after a dream of Anne of Austria, and 
though full of affectation, is yet well executed. Le- 
brun’s portraits, in which he could not entirely escape 
from nature, are far better worth looking at. His own 
picture in the Louvre may be referred to, as well as that 
of the painter Alphonse Dufresnoy. Frederick Sclilegel 
remarks, “ that a painter essentially a mannerist, though 
really a man of genius, may in single works attain the 
highest excellence, if he be only forcibly driven from his 
ordinary sphere of action. As a proof of this, he refers 
to a large picture by Lebrun, containing the portraits 
of the family of Jabaeh the banker, which, in 1818, he 
had seen in the hands of Herr de Groote, at Cologne. 
“ Probably,” he says, “ the French axtist determined 

* Wnagen, Paris, s. 659. 
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to treat this subject with the simple manner and the 
truth of the best masters of the Low Countries, and 
thus followed their example; or it may be that the 
subject itself led him to this result. We cannot but 
admire the talent with which he has executed this 
work ; and we feel astonished how he has contrived to 
appropriate to himself, in this one picture, a true feel- 
ing for nature, as if that feeling were only another 
manner of painting which he did not commonly prac- 
tise. His ordinary inclination to great size in his 
pictures probably was an advantage rather than a hin- 
drance to him, and from the union of this tendency 
with the simple truth of the Flemish masters an excel- 
lence of a peculiar character has, in this instance, been 
produced.” * 

This picture of the Jabach family is now, I believe, 
in the Museum at Berlin. It contains the portrait of 
the banker, and of his wife and four children : in the 
mirror is seen the artist himself f. 

Charles Alphonse Dufresnoy was bora at Paris, in 
1611. He was originally intended for a physician, but 
became a pupil of Vouet, under whom he studied two 
years. At the expiration of this time he went to Italy, 
where he arrived at the end of 16:13, or the beginning 
of 1634. At Rome he was the inseparable friend of 
Pierre Mignard : they lodged together, worked together, 
and discussed the theory of art with one another. In 
1053 the two painters visited Venice. Dufresnoy had 
already copied much from Titian, for whom he professed 

* Friedrich Schlegel, Vcrke, vi. s. 143. 

t No. 471, Erste Abtheilung, Catalogue of 1845. 
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a strong admiration, and he renewed his homage to the 
great master in his native city. From Venice, Mignard 
went back to Rome, whilst his friend returned to France. 
This was in the year 1650, when Dufresnoy’s poem, 
“ De Arte Grapliica,” was already written : in fact, it 
had been composed before he started for Italy, though 
he continued constantly revising it. He had read it 
to all the celebrated painters whom he met on his tra- 
vels, and, among the rest, to Albani and Guercino at 
Bologna. It was not, however, published until after 
his death, which occurred in 1668*. 

This artist’s St. Margaret, in the Louvre, is in the 
style of Mignard, whilst his other picture in the same 
collection — Nymphs and Naiads — is an imitation of 
Poussin f ; whatever may be the intrinsic merit of his 
poem, his name is better known by it than by his pic- 
tures. To have been translated by Dryden and Mason, 
commented on by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and deemed 
worthy of an epistle by Pope, are claims to honour 
which cannot be overlooked ]. 

Thomas Blanchet, bom in 1017, was originally in- 
tended for a sculptor, but afterwards studied painting 
under Andrea Sacchi, and was assisted by the counsels 
of Poussin. He painted the ceiling of the Hotel de 
Ville at Lyons. 


* Sec Felibien, ii. pp. 662 — 668. 
f Waagen, PariB, p. 663. 

Z See Tope's lines to Mr. Jervas, sent with Drydcn’s Translation, 
in wh'ch he says, 

“ Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy’s close art and Drydcn's native firs.” 
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, Charles Audran, Rene- Antoine Houasse, and Francois 
Verdier, were all pupils of Lebrun, and worked with 
him. 

Audran was a native of Lyons, bom in 1639. He 
assisted his master in the Battles of Alexander, and 
died in 1684. Houasse was bora in 1645 ; he be- 
came a member of the Academy in 1673 ; in 1699 the 
king named him Director of the Academy at Rome, 
where he remained five years' After the accession of 
Philip V. he went to Spain, and finally died at Paris, 
in 1707. Some of the rooms at Versailles, and several 
subjects in the Trianon, were executed by him. A son 
of Houasse — Michel Anrjc — took his father’s place at 
Madrid: he is mentioned by Ponz and Cean Ber- 
mudez*. Verdier is said to have been the best of 
these three pupils of Lebrun, whose niece he married. 
He died young f. 

Nicolas Loir (1624 — 1679) was a pupil of Bourdon, 
but did not follow the style of his master. After study- 
ing in Italy he returned to France in 1663, and be- 
came an Academician. His best work was a picture 'of 
Cleobis and Bitou dragging then mother on her car, 
which he etched himself. Loir made a good many 

* Cean Bermudez places the father’s death in 1710. The date 
in the text is that given by Gault do St Germain. 

f I give the name of Verdier, because I find him as a pupil of 
Lebrun in Gault de St. Germain’s “ Trois siecles de la Pcinture;" 
but the dates assigned to him by this writer are wholly inconsistent 
with the facts which he states. He says that Lebrun was Vcrdier’s 
master, and caused him to be received at the Academy, whilst, at 
the same time, he places his birth in 1691, and his death in 1730 ; 
but Lebrun himself died in 1690 
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copies of Poussin, which were so good as often to pass 
for originals : such was the picture of the Judgment of 
Solomon, formerly in the Musee Napoleon*. 

Paris Corneille was bom at Orleans in 1603, and 
died in 1664. He was a scholar of Vouet, and left two 
sons, both painters f. The eldest of these was Michel 
Corneille, bom in 1646; who was originally the pupil 
of his father ; but having gained the prize in the Aca- 
demy, proceeded to study in Italy. Here he devoted 
himself to the works of the Bolognese school, whose 
drawing and colouring he imitated with success. He 
signed bis pictures with his name, to which he some- 
times added an A., to distinguish himself from his 
father: hence he has been called Michel A nge Cor- 
neille, and occasionally Corneille des Gobelins, from the 
fact of his working for that establishment. Many of his 
works were lost or destroyed in the Revolution. He 
executed six pictures of the Life of St. Gregory, in the 
chapel of that saint at the Invalides. He died in 1708, 
at the age of sixty-six. His younger brother, Jean Bap- 
tiste Corneille, who was bom in 1646, and died in 1695, 
was a somewhat inferior artist : both etched a good 
many plates. 

Jacques Courtois was a native of Franche Comte, and 
is better known by the name of “ II Bortjognone." He 
was bom in 1621, and his life was, for the most part, 
spent in Italy, where he became intimate with Guido 

* Giiult de St. Germain, p. 113. 

t Felibien (ii. p. 486) calls the father Michel Corneille. The 
name in the text is taken from Gault de St. Germain, p. 115. Nag- 
ler’s Kunstler-Lexicon gives the name of the father as Michel. 
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and Albaui. At Rome he is said to have studied with 
the greatest attention the Battle of Constantine, in the 
Vatican : in the end he adopted subjects of this charac- 
ter, and became celebrated for them. Singularly enough 
for a battle-painter, in his latter years he became a 
Jesuit; but it has been said that the cause of his pro- 
fession was the fear of a prosecution for the murder of 
liis wife *. His works are bold and free ; the colour is 
laid on in masses, but is sometimes rather too red ; his 
drawing was far from faultless, whilst his composition is 
often masterly. His style has no relation whatever to 
that of the French school : it is more like Salvator 
Rosa. Comtois died in 1676. The best of his pictures 
in the Louvre is the battle-piece, No. 16 f. 

Joseph Parrocel was the pupil of Borgognone: he was 
bom in 1648, and died in 1704. This artist was much 
employed by the court, but at one time ran considerable 
risk of being supplanted by Van der Meulen. He paid 
more attention to the expression of individual figures 
than liis master ever did, but was not equal to him 
in spirit and general effect. The Passage of the Rhine 
by Louis XIV., at the head of his Army, in the Louvre, 
is by Parrocel. Waagen says of it, that the horses are 
clumsier and stiffer than Borgognone's, whilst the 
fore-ground is too black, when taken in relation to the 
silver tone of the distance J. 

Claude Le/evre was one of the good portrait painters 
of France. There is a picture by him in the Louvre, of a 

* Nagler, Kiinstler-Lexicon. 

t Waagen, Paris, s. 67 4. 

J Ibid. 
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Master and his scholar, which resembles in its tone the 
works of Vandyke. He was born at Fontainebleau in 
1633, and died in London in 1675, the year of his arrival 
in this country *. Another artist of the same name, was 
the master who has been called “ Lefevre de Venue." His 
Christian name was Roland; he studied long in Venice, 
died in Bear Street, Leicester Fields, in 1677, at 
the age of about sixty-nine, and was buried at St. Mar- 
tin’s f. A third painter, who has often been confounded 
with one or other of those just named, wasValsntinLefevre 
of Brussels, born in 1642, who never was in England. 
The confusion has been made greater by the fact that 
Valentin Lefevre, like Roland, lived much at Venice, 
where he died about the year 1700. He was remark- 
able as a copyist and imitator of Paul Veronese, and is 
well known by engravings after Titian and others J. 

Michel Dorigni was a pupil of Vouet, and married 
one of his daughters. He painted some apartments at 
Vincennes, but is best known as an engraver. He died 
in 1665, at the age of forty-eight years. Louis Dorigni, 
the son of the last artist, was bom in 1654, and died 
at Verona in 1743. He belonged to the school of 
Lebrun. 

The cultivation of the fine arts has a natural ten- 
dency to run in families ; and this was particularly the 
case in France at the period which we are discussing: 


* Waagen’s Paris, s. 672 ; compare Callaway's Walpole, iii. p. 61. 
t Dallaway’s Walpole, iii. p. 63. 

X Lanai, iii. p. 218. The reader will find all these Lefevres dis- 
tinguished in Nagler’s Kiinstler Lexicon ; compare Gault de St. Ger- 
main, p> 149. 
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instances are afforded by the families of Coypel, Boul- 
longne, Halle, and Do Troy. Noel Coypel was bom at 
Paris in 1628, and died at the age of seventy-nine : he 
became an Academician in 1668, and it was to him that 
the French Academy at Rome owed its transfer to a 
palace, and its amended statutes. Waagen considers 
the picture of Ptolemy Philadelphus releasing the Jews 
as the best of the four by this master in the Louvre. 
He says, “ Reminiscences of Raphael and Poussin are 
skilfully applied; the colouring is delicate, warm, and 
clear, the execution careful. Solon leaving the Athe- 
nians is the picture which possesses the next greatest 
number of these qualities. Alexander Severus distri- 
buting com in a famine is more theatrical in its mo- 
tives. Trajan himself administering justice in public 
has tho same fault, and is, moreover, spotty in its 
colour.”* These four pictures were all painted for 
the Cabinet de Conseil at Versailles, and have been 
engraved by Duckange. Antoine Coypel, the son, was 
born in 1661, and was taught by his father; but his 
pictures, besides being darker tlian those of Noel Coy- 
pel, are more exaggerated and affected f. This master 
died in the year 1722. In addition to the two Coypels 
whom I have named, there were two others : Noel 
Nicolas, a younger brother of Antoine, and Charles 
Antoine, the son of the latter. The last was at one time 
premier peintre du Eoi. 

The family of Boullongne, again, produced no less than 
five artists. The father, Louis de Boullongne, was bom 

* VTaagen’s Paris, s. 665. f Ibid. s. 668, 
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at Paris in 1009, and died in 1674. He was parti- 
cularly skilful in copying the old masters ; so much so 
as to deceive good judges. Thus he copied the Par- 
nassus of Perin del Vaga, for the banker Jabach, so 
skilfully as perfectly to resemble the original*. I do 
not believe that any picture of his is to be found in the 
Louvre. Bon Boullongne , his elder son, was bom in 
1049. The reputation which he acquired at Rome 
caused him to be employed by Lebrun at Versailles, 
where he executed nine compartments in the chapel f. 
In 1677 he became an Academician. The works of his 
best time are — portions of the cupola of the Invalides, 
the Chapel of St. Jerome, that of the old convent of 
the Assumption in the Rue St. Honore, hi3 Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, (formerly in the choir of the Char- 
treuse,) Christ at the pool of Bethesda (engraved by 
Langlois), The Annunciation (engraved by Chereau), and 
a Holy Family (engraved by himself). His picture in 
the Louvre, (No. 1288,) is St. Benedict restoring a 
child to life, which Waagen treats as exaggerated and 
mannered in a high degree *. He is said to have al- 
ways painted after nature ; but he saw her through the 
atmosphere of the reign of Louis XIV. He died in 
1717. Louis Boullongne, the son, was the younger 
brother of the artist last named. He was bom in 


* Felibien, ii. p. 568. In Fuseli's Pilldngton this copy is attri- 
buted to Bon Boullongne, the son, who was alive when Felibien 
wrote, and is not treated of by him. 

+ Gault de St Germain, p. 125. 

+ Paris, p. 668. The account of Boullongnc’s works in the text 
is taken from Gault de St. Germain, p. 126. 
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1651, and died in 1733. He painted the principal 
events of the life of St. Augustin in the cupola of the 
Invalides, and was made first painter to the king, with 
a pension of 10,000 livres, as well as director of the 
Academy. Besides the father and two sons, there were 
two daughters, Genevieve and Madeleine, celebrated as 
flower-painters. 

Another of these families of artists was that of Halle. 
The father, Daniel Halle, died at an advanced age in 
1674. The son, Claude Guy Halle, was bom in 1651, 
and died in 1736. He was director of the French 
Academy. 

Francois de Troy, the elder, was the son, and, in 
the first instance, the pupil of Nicolas de Troy. Fran- 
cois was born at Toulouse, in 1645 ; he afterwards 
became the scholar of Loir. There is in the Louvre 
a good portraitof the sculptor Bogaert by this master. 
He passed his life in the petits appartemens of Ver- 
sailles, the favourite of Madame de Maintenon and Ma- 
dame de Montespan, and died in 1730*. His son, 
Jean Francois de Troy, afterwards enjoyed a great but 
short-lived fame; and died in 1752, whilst filling the 
place of director of the French Academy at Rome. 

Jean Baptiste Santerre, one of the best pupils of the 
school of Bon Boullongne, was bom at Magny, near 
Pontoise, in 1651, and died in 1717. His Susanna, of 
which Gault de St. Germain speaks thus f — “ Char- 
mante production, qui offre les graces de Venus oraees 
des attraits de l’innocence et de la pudeur,” is described 

* Gault de St, Germain, p. 131, note. 

+ Ibid. p. 132 ; compare Waagen’s Paris, p, 663. 
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by Waagen as being without taste in the lines, affected 
in the attitudes, and unmeaning in the heads, but good 
in point of keeping, and painted in a clear warm tone. 
Before his death Santerre burnt a book of studies from 
the naked figure, which he had scruples as to leaving: 
his Magdalen was a favourite picture of Louis XIV., 
who placed it in his own cabinet. 

Charles de Lafosse was a scholar of Lebrun. In the 
eyes of his contemporaries he rivalled Vandyke, Rubens, 
or Titian, and left Paul Veronese far behind him*. In 
reality his compositions are distinguished for flutter and 
affectation of the worst kind. He executed a portion 
of the cupola of the Invalides, and some of the ceilings 
at Versailles. When invited to England by the Duke 
of Montagu, he painted two ceilings in Montagu House, 
afterwards the British Museum : Parmentier assisted 
- him in laying the dead colour. De Lafosse came over 
in the reign of James II., and returned to France at 
the Revolution, but came back again to finish what he 
had begun f. The picture which he painted on his ad- 
mission to the French Academy is the Rape of Proser- 
pine, now in the Louvre, which is carefully finished, 
but theatrical in its fonns, as well as heavy in its co- 
lour. The painter was bom in 1040, and died in 1716. 

Jean Jouvenet was born at Rouen in 1644. Waagen 
calls him “about the most distinguished artist of this later 

* Gault de St. Germain has, however, the sense to see that “ quant 
a la fierte du pinceau, du colons, de l’expression generate, Paul 
Veronese ecrase De Lafosse.” P. 135, note. 

f Dallaway’s Walpole, iii. p. 199. 
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time. His invention was fertile, and in his best pictures 
he was less theatrical than most of his contemporaries ; 
his colour too was warm and powerful, though not true 
to nature, especially as regards the houey-tone of his 
flesh ; his handling was broad, and his impasto power- 
ful ; in form and character of his figures he was strong 
and effective, rather than refined and noble.”* The 
same author proceeds to make the following criticisms 
on this master’s pictures in the Louvre: — “No. 69. 
Christ heals the sick on the shore ; a boat is seen on 
the water. This is a rich composition of great effect, 
less violent and more harmonious in its keeping than 
most of the pictures of the master : it was executed in 
1673, as a votive picture for the Church of Notre Dame. 
No. 68. Christ with Martha and Mary. The heads are 
without expression ; in other respects it has the same 
good qualities as the last picture. No. 67. A Priest 
administers extreme unction to an old man, in the 
presence of the Virgin and Christ. This picture came 
from the apartments of the Provost of St, Germain 
l’Auxerrois, and is one of the best of the master’s works. 
The motives are full of truth and meaning ; the heads 
are replete with life, and touching in their expression ; 
the tone of the flesh is clear, delicate, and free from 
exaggeration, whilst the light and shade is brilliant. It 
must be admitted, however, that the Virgin and Child 
are insignificant and unconcerned with the action. No. 
76. The Abbe Delaporte leaving the high altar of 

* Wnagen’* Pari*, p. 666 . 
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Notre Dame, where he has just said mass, on the 
completion of fifty years as a canon*. One sees the 
favourable influence of Lesueur in the feeling as well 
as in the clear and transparent tone of the picture. 
No. 70. The miraculous draught. Tliis work, theatri- 
cal in its motives, without meaning in its heads, and 
syi up-coloured in its flesh, pleased Louis XIV. so much, 
that he had it executed in tapestry: we must, how- 
ever, allow it the merit of keeping, careful rounding 
of the figures, and cleverness of touch. It, as well as 
the three next pictures, was painted for the church of 
St. Martin des Champs. No. 71. The Resurrection of 
Lazarus, a companion to the last picture, and one which 
resembles it in every thing, except that this is more 
spotty in colour, and peculiarly disagreeable from a 
heavy brown tone of the shadows and the drapery. No. 
72. The Expulsion of the sellers from the Temple: 
particularly wanting in expression of the heads, but more 
pleasing in its forms than most of the artist’s works. No. 

74. The Descent from the Cross, marked with the year 
1697. This picture was painted for the high altar of 
the Capuchin church, near the Place Vendome, and 
passes for the chef-d'oeuvre of the master. The exag- 
gerated dramatic character of the composition, and the 
warmth and power of the colouring, without doubt pro- 
duce a great effect, but the heads want meaning, and 
the predominance of brown is again offensive. No. 

75. The Ascension of Christ. The story is told in a 
most theatrical manner and moreover the forms are 

* " Al» Jubelgrei*,” “ Clianoine Jubile.” 
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sharp, the lights of a bright green, and the shadows 
dirty.”# 

Jouvenet died in 1717, in which year he executed a 
picture with his left hand, after he had lost the use of 
the right from a paralytic stroke. This fact he re- 
corded on the work itself. As might be expected, Gault 
de St. Germain takes a somewhat different view of this 
master’s merits from that implied in the criticisms of 
Waagen. He observes, “ that what renders Jouvenet 
original, as compared with his contemporaries, is the 
excellent choice of his attitudes, the propriety of his 
action, the firmness of his touch, and the harmony 
and solidity of his colouring, which is true to nature, as 
well as successfully dealt with in the massing of the 
light and shade. With regard to his draperies, they are 
broad, and finely cast, but some fault may be found •with 
their execution. He often fell into a manner which it 
is dangerous to follow — a fact sufficiently proved by the 
pupils who came from his school. ”f 

Nicolas Colombel was the only scholar of note pro- 
duced by the school of Lesueur. He was bom at Sot- 
teville, near Rouen, in 1640, and lived till the year 
1717. Mars and Rhea Sylvia, now in the Louvre, was 
the picture painted on his admission into the Academy. 
He was in some sense a master who stood alone among 
his contemporaries in dignity of feeling, and in the 
solid character of his art. The St. Hyacinth miracu- 
lously transported across the Borysthenes, whilst res- 
cuing an image of the Virgin from the Tartars, is de-- 

* Waagen, Paris, p. 667. 

+ Gault de St. Germain, p. 143, 
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scribed as a picture which shows a study of Raphael, 
without servile and spiritless imitation of that master, 
together with action true to nature and pleasing in it- 
self. The character of the figures is individual, without 
being mean, and there is an expression of earnest dig- 
nity, severity of drawing, a genial glow in the flesh- 
tones, and delicacy in the aerial perspective. The exe- 
cution is careful, and the impasto good *. 

Nicolas de La rgilliere obtained a high reputation at a 
very early age: he was bom in 1656, and was only 
eighteen years old when he first came to this country. 
Having been employed by Lely at Windsor, he painted 
the portraits of the king and queen and returned to F ranee 
at the Revolution. Altogether he made three visits to 
England f. Besides a facility in executing large sub- 
jects, he acquired considerable skill in portraits : among 
others he painted that of Lebrun ; his own is at pre- 
sent in the Louvre. The latter is well drawn and care- 
fully executed, but it is yellowish in the lights, green 
in the half-tints, and brown in the shadows, so as on the 
whole to produce a heavy effect, though not deficient in 
harmony]. Largilliere died in 1 746. at the age of ninety. 

1 have mentioned the artist who assisted Lafosse at 
Montagu House : this was Jacques Parmentier, a 
nephew of Bourdon, who came to England in 1676. 
Besides what he did with Lafosse he painted an altar- 
piece for a church at Hull, and another in St. Peter's at 
Leeds : the subject of the latter is Moses receiving the 
Law. Parmeutier’s best work in this country is said to 

* Waagen, Paris, g. 668. f- Dallaway’g Walpole, iii. p. 202, 

J Waagen, Paris, 8. 672. 
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be the staircase at Worksop. In 1721, on Laguerre’s 
death, he came to London in the hope of succeeding to 
that artist’s practice. He was bom in 1658, and, having 
died in 1 7 30, was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden*. 

Philip Duval was another French master who worked 
in England : in 1672 he painted a picture of Venus re- 
ceiving the arms of iEneasfrom Vulcan, for Miss Stuart, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond. Boyle allowed this 
artist an annuity of £50 a year: he died about 1709 f. 

Hyacinth c Rigaud was born at Perpignan in 1659: 
by the advice of Lebrun he became a portrait-painter, 
and his pictures in this department are good, though 
highly characteristic of the age of the master and the 
society to which the persons belonged. Waagen treats 
Rigaud’s portrait of Bossuet as the best of his works 
in the Louvre : “ The very opposite of Fenelon, he 
sits there with the full consciousness of his own supe- 
rior intellect ; the light is strong ; the painting warm 
and careful, and the effect powerful, though somewhat 
spotty.” The portrait of Louis XIV. has an artificial 
effect, on account of the studied attitude of the feet and 
the manner in which the robe is disposed, but the 
head is well painted. The Louvre contains several 
other portraits, and one or two historical pictures, which 
show that Rigaud did not excel in works of the latter 
class J. 

This master did not relish taking the likenesses of 
ladies who had passed their youth. “ If,” he said, “ I 
paint them as they are, they will think that I have not 

* D alia way’s Walpole, iii. p. 286. + Ibid. iii. p. 96. 

I Waagen’s Paris, 8. 672. 
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done justice to them — if I flatter them, the pictures will 
not be like.” On one occasion a lady, whose age made 
it especially necessary that her complexion should be 
improved by art, and who had prepared for the sitting 
by an abundant application of white and red, remarked 
indignantly, “ Monsieur Rigaud, where do you buy your 
colours ? They seem to me rather dull.” The artist 
replied, “ Why, madame, I believe we both get them at 
the same shop ! ” * 

Reynolds says, “The portraits of Rigaud are perfect 
examples of an implicit observance of the rules of 
De Piles ; so that, though he was a painter of great 
merit in many respects, yet that merit is certainly over- 
powered by a total absence of simplicity in every 
sense, "f 

The reader will find some of Rigaud’s portraits in 
the Dulwich Gallery. He died in the year 1743, at the 
age of eighty. 

Among the painters who visited England was Louis 
Cheron, the son of an enamel painter, bom in 1000: 
he worked at Montagu House, at Burleigh, and at 
Chatsworth, and died in 1723 in this country J. The 
sister of this master — Elisabeth Sophie Cheron — was 
considerably older and far more celebrated than her 
brother: she was bom in 1048. Wille engraved the 
portraits of Madame Deshoulieres and Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi after her pictures. She was accomplished 

• Gault de St. Germain, p. 154, note. 

f Reynold*, 8th Discourse, Works, i. p. 256. 

+ Walpole (iii. p. 246) places his death in 1713 ; he was buried in 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
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as an engraver, a musician, and a poet, and must have 
been a most remarkable person. On the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes she abjured the Protestant religion, 
and died in 1711, an associate of the French Academy of 
Painting. 

Jean Baptiste Monnoyer , called “Baptiste," was the 
best French flower-painter of the age of Louis XIV. 
Bom at Lille in 1635, he became a member of the 
French Academy in 1655, and died in Pall Mall in 
1699. In France most of his works were in the royal 
palaces. In England he painted at Montagu House ; 
and there are a number of his works at Hampton 
Court. He was employed also at Kensington, at Lord 
Carlisle’s, and at Burlington House. His pictures 
have not the finish and softness of Van Huysum or 
Rachel Ruysch, but his colouring and composition are 
bolder *. 

Monnoyer ’s son-in-law and pupil, Jean Baptiste Blaise 
de Fontenay, followed the same style as himself, and 
they worked together. Blaise de Fontenay was bom in 
1654. 

Jacques Bousscau was a painter of architecture who 
was bom in 1630. He was employed at Marly, but 
being a Protestant fled to Switzerland, whence Louis 
XIV. invited him to return ; the artist, however, mis- 
trusted his royal master, refused to go back to France, 
and went to Holland ; from Holland he was brought to 
this country by the Duke of Montagu. The works exe- 
cuted at Montagu House were considered as worth 

* Dftlla way’s Walpole, iii. p. 239, note; compare Mrs. Jameson's 
Public Galleries, i. p. 213. 
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£1,500, but the duke compounded with the painter for 
a pension of £200 a year for life, and the bargain 
turned out a good one for the former, since Rousseau 
died in two years, at the age of about sixty-eight. He 
executed some paintings of landscapes and architecture 
over the doors at Hampton Court *. 

Louus Laguerre was born in 1603, and, as Walpole 
says, he was “the assistant and imitator of Verrio, with 
whose name his will be preserved when their united 
labours shall be no more ; both being immortalized by 
that un propitious line of Pope — 

‘ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and LagueTTe.’ 

The same redundancy of history and fable is displayed 
in the works of both ; and it is but justice to say that 
their performances were at least in as good a taste as 
the edifices they were appointed to adorn.” f 

This artist’s father was a Catalan, who became master 
of the menagerie at Versailles ; he studied for a short 
time under Lebrun, and came to England in 1683. 
Here he was employed by Verrio, and painted for him 
the greater part of the large picture in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital ; he also worked at Burleigh, at Old 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly, on the staircase at 
Petworth, at Marlborough House, and in the saloon at 
Blenheim ; this last is reckoned his best performance J. 
William III. entrusted Laguerre with the repairs, or 

* Dalla way's Walpole, iii. p. 198. f Ibid. iv. p. 4. 

{ For Laguerre’s works at Burleigh, see Waagen's England, ii. s. 
481. 
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rather the destruction, of the Triumph of Caesar, by 
Andrea Mantegna, at Hampton Court*. Thornhill 
supplanted him in the commission of painting the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and Ivneller, out of pique against Thorn- 
hill, employed him in his own house. 

Laguerre’s son was an actor, and the painter, going 
to his benefit, was seized with apoplexy, and died in the 
theatre before the play began. This occurred in the 
year 1721 ; he was buried at St. Marti n’s-in-the-Fieldsf. 

I will close this chapter by mentioning Pierre Patel, 
the elder, who was a landscape-painter, bom in 1654. 
His picture in the Louvre (No. 193) is good and well 
painted, though somewhat cold and green in its general 
tone. His son was an inferior artist J. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

We have seen that Louis XIV. was a munificent patron 
of art ; in this, as in other matters, he set the fashion 
to the noblesse of his court, some of whose collections 
were of great value. None, however, equalled that 
which the Regent Orleans got together in the early 

* Waagen's England, i. 8. 384. Mrs. Jameson thinks these car- 
toons have suffered more from time and accident than from ill treat- 
ment. I do not agree with her. — Public Galleries, ii. p. 372. 
f Dalla way's Walpole, iv. p. 8. 
t Waagen's Paris, s. 676. 
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part of the eighteenth century. The nucleus of his 
gallery consisted of forty-seven first-rate pictures which 
had belonged to Christina of Sweden, and to these were 
joined a portion of the galleries of Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Dubois, the Due de Grammont, and others. In this 
collection were the seven Sacraments of Poussin, now 
belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, and the Raising of 
Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo — in this collection 
were the Three Ages and the “ Noli me tangere ” of 
Titian, as well as the later pictures of the same master 
which we admire in the Bridgewater Gallery. 

By a reaction not uncommon, the son of the regent, 
Philippe d'Orleans, became conscious of his father’s 
moral errors, and he avenged himself on the works of art 
which he thought had tended to promote them. He 
caused the heads of the Io and the Leda in the pictures of 
Correggio to be cut out, and, in fact, intended to destroy 
the paintings themselves *. 

* The history of these pictures is exceedingly curious. Noel 
Coypel, the director of the gallery, got hold of the mutilated canvas, 
and stuck the fragments of the Leda together again : he then painted 
in heads to both figures. After Coypel’s death they passed into the 
hands of a certain M. Pasquier, and at his sale they were purchased 
by Frederick the Great, who placed them at Sans Souci. The 
fete of pictures is often an episode in the fete of nations. In 1806, 
after Jena, they went back to Paris, where Prudhon put in a very fine 
head to the Io, instead of the one originally executed by Coypel, and 
he painted the Leda all over ; this was done under Denon’s direc- 
tion. When the tide of vietory turned in 1814, the Correggios, like 
the car on the Brandenburger Thor, again made the journey to 
Berlin, and took their old places in the gallery at Sans Souci, where 
I saw them in 1829. In the following year they were transferred to 
the new picture gallery, after being cleaned and restored (.as I doubt 
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The extravagance and the political intrigues of 
Philippe Egalite caused the whole collection to be sold 
much below its value in 1792; thus ultimately they 
were brought to this country, and England has reaped 
the benefit of the Orleans Gallery. 

The formation of collections of this description is of 
the utmost importance to the history of art in any 
country. Some of our modern painters appear to think 
that every farthing spent by amateurs on old pictures 
is so much improperly abstracted from the patronage of 
living art — there cannot be a greater error. The interest 
of all artists, whose works are worth any thing, is that a 
genuine love of excellence in art for its own sake should 
be fostered and fed by the opportunity of referring to 
good examples ; the taste when purified is sure to direct 
a portion of its patronage on the cultivation of the art 
of our own day. 

Louis XV. increased the Royal Collection consider- 
ably, and in 1750 the best of the king's pictures, to the 
number of one hundred and thirteen, were transferred 
from Versailles to the Luxembourg, and made accessible 
to the public. The collection of Crozat too, which was 
created between 1683 and 1740, exercised an important 
influence on art in France. This man, the son of a 
financier, was a viditre des Requites, and held a place 
about the king. His gallery contained upwards of four 
hundred pictures, most of them of great excellence ; his 
drawings of the old masters and his gems were yet more 
extraordinary. The former amounted to the enormous 

not most judiciously) by my friend Professor Schlesinger. — See 
Waagen’s England, i. s. 46. 
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number of nineteen thousand, and were disposed of 
after Crozat’s death by auction ; the latter were ulti- 
mately sold in a mass to the Duke of Orleans. 

Such were some of the external appliances afforded 
to art in the time of Louis XV. ; yet we cannot say 
that the result was altogether favourable. 

The reign of Louis XIV. presents us with outward 
pomp and ostentation clothing a certain element of real 
force and grandeur; that of Louis XV. is more absurd 
without any compensation : the stiffness of the old court 
has become frivolous etiquette, and the stately vices of 
Louis XIV. have degenerated into what Mr. Carlyle 
has so happily termed “ Dubarrydom.” The arts pre- 
sent a corresponding change : the architecture and 
decoration of Louis XIV. were not perfect, but they 
possessed solidity and dignity, as compared with the 
“ rococo ” taste of his successor's reign. Lebrun is the 
painter of an artificial court., but he does not exhibit 
the affectation or the indecency of Boucher. 

Antoine Watteau was bora at Valenciennes in 1684 : 
his master's name was Gillot, and he was received as an 
academician on presenting the picture now in the Louvre, 
of the Embarkation for the Isle of Cythera. Watteau 
was once in England for the purpose of consulting 
Dr. Meade, for whom he painted two pictures, sold 
in Dr. Meade's sale*. Two excellent specimens of 
this master are to be seen in the Dulwich Gallery : one 
— the Bal Champetre — contains no less than sixty 
figures. The artist died at Nogent-sur-Seine in 1721. 

Justice must be done to Watteau, and the French 
* Dallaway’s Walpole, iv. p. 57. 
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themselves have often overlooked his real merits, whilst 
they demanded the conventional stiffness of academic 
rules or pedantic classicism. 

Gault de St. Germain, a critic of the time of the 
Empire, when the principles of David held undisputed 
sway, says, “ The merit of Watteau is almost lost upon 
us. We consider him only as the painter of the pctits- 
muitres and the merveilleuses of his day ; as ridiculous 
for us as the fashion of our own time will be for pos- 
terity *. 

Horace Walpole thus characterizes him : — “ The 
genius of Watteau resembled that of his countryman, 
d’Urfe ; the one drew and the other wrote of imaginary 
nymphs and swains, and described a kind of impossible 
pastoral, a rural life led by those opposites of rural sim- 
plicity — people of fashion and rank. Watteau’s shep- 
herdesses, nay, his very sheep, are coquettes ; yet he 
avoided the glare and clinquant of his countrymen ; and, 
though he fell short of the dignified grace of the 
Italians, there is an easy air in his figures, and that 
more familiar species of the graceful which we call gen- 
teel. His nymphs are as much below the forbidding 
majesty of goddesses, as they are above the hoyden 
awkwardness of country girls. In his halts and 
marches of armies, the careless slouch of his soldiers 
still retains the air of a nation that aspires to be agree- 
able as well as victorious f. 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 161. 

+ Watteau's genius does not seem well fitted to martial sub- 
jects, but if he were to paint soldiers at all, he was the proper painter 
for the armies of his own day — such armies as that of Marshal Saxe, 
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“ But there is oue fault of Watteau for which, till 
lately, I could never account. His trees appear as un- 
natural to our eyes, as his figures must do to a real 
peasant who had never stirred beyond his village. In 
my late journeys to Paris the cause of this grievous 
absurdity was apparent to me, though nothing can ex- 
cuse it. Watteau’s trees are copied from those of the 
Tuilleries and villas near Paris, a strange scene to 
study nature in! There I saw the originals of those 
tufts of plumes and fans and trimmed-up groves, that 
nod to one another like the scenes of an opera. Fan- 
tastic people ! who range and fashion their trees, and 
teach them to hold up their heads as a drawing-master 
would if he expected Orpheus should return to play a 
minuet to them.’’* It is hardly excusable to quote 
Walpole against affectation — Quis tulerit Gracchos de 
seditione quereutes ? — but the criticism is a fair one. 

In truth, however, Watteau, like all artists, must be 
judged according to his pretensions, and with reference 
to his own style of art : in this point of view he was 
inimitable. Wilkie, in his journal, writing at Dresden, 
remarks, “ The Watteaus, of which there is one in the 
Gallery, and one I saw to-day, are in quality too light 
and feeble, but elegant and gay in the extreme. If it 
be objected that his style is affected, that the subjects 
themselves require. His style stands alone in the art 
as the essence of fashion, frivolity, and elegance, the 

on whose military theatre, according to the well-known story, the an- 
nouncement was formally made from the stage : — “ Messieurs et Mes- 
dames — Domain il y aura relache au Thdatre a cause de la bataille 
que M. le Marechal va donner, — apres demain ‘ le Coq du Village.’ ” 

* Dallaway’s Walpole, iv. p, 58. 
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converse of l>oorishness, rendered in an artist-like and 
picturesque manner.’’* Sir Joshua, in his notes on Du- 
fresnoy, says, “ We may recommend here an attention to 
the works of Watteau for excellence in the florid style 
of colouring. "f 

It is no slight praise of any master to say that he knew 
exactly what he aimed at and succeeded in attaining his 
object : this may l>e truly said of Watteau ; his colour and 
his touch are good in themselves, and they are precisely 
what we should desire in order to carryout the principle on 
which he started. That he was capable of seeing and feeling 
nature in another sense is sufficiently shown by a picture 
in the possession of Mr. Munro; it is a portrait of two 
little girls, the size of life, conceived and executed with 
a truth not in the least diminished by a certain grown- 
up air of coquetterie and conceit. The painting is most 
careful ; the high lights and the prominent parts of the 
lace on the dresses are laid on with the impasto of Rem- 
brandt. There is only one thing which I cannot pardon 
Watteau, and that is, having contributed to spoil Sto- 
thard. 

After Watteau’s success the painters of what were 
called “ fetes galantes" became a class among the French 
artists J ; Jean Baptiste Pater, like his master a native 
of Valenciennes, and Nicolas Lancret, were produced by 
his school. Of the latter master there are four small 
pictures in the National Gallery, bequeathed by Colonel 
Ollney. Many a picture winch passes current in col- 

* Wilkie’s Life, ii. p. 328. 

f Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, iii. p. 158. 

X Gault de St. Germain, p. 161. 
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lections as a Watteau was the work of these and other 
i mitators. 

“ Lancret, Boucher, and Carle Vanloo,” says Gault de 
St. Germain, “were the three artists who furnished most 
abundant materials to the Tremblins and the Baccots — 
picture-dealers, who lived in the houses formerly cover- 
ing the Pont Notre Dame. These dealers were famous 
for the quantity of rubbish which they got manufactured 
after the designs of Lancret and Boucher to go over 
doors, or over mirrors, and after those of Carle Vanloo 
for country churches. The traced outline adopted in 
these establishments, and which the unhappy artists 
who got their bread by working there were obliged to 
follow, was filled up in a colouring raw and bright, laid 
on smoothly and without any sign of touch or execution. 
The word daub ( croute ) was supplanted by that of 
* Pont Notre Dame,' more expressive at that time, since 
it recalled the bad taste which prevailed there, and 
which some artists, who commenced in these shops, 
afterwards carried into the Academy.”* 

I shall return hereafter to Boucher and Carle Vanloo. 
Antoine Pesnc was a nephew and pupil of Lafosse. 
He was bom in 1683, and, having studied at Rome and 
Venice, became known as a portrait-painter. In this ca- 
pacity he attracted the notice of Frederick William I., the 
father of Frederick the Great, and spent the greater part 
of his life as an artist at Berlin. Three pictures by this 
master are in the gallery of that capital, one of which is a 
* portrait of Frederick the Great, with powdered hair and 
his mantle thrown over armour, painted in the year 1739, 

* Gault de St, Germain, p. 305, note. 
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the year before his accession to the throne. Another is 
a portrait of Schmidt, the engraver ; one picture of Fre- 
derick II., with a hat, was engraved by Wille. Pesne 
died in 1757, having been honoured with notice in the 
poetical works of his royal master, and having figured 
in the squabbles between him and Voltaire *. 

Francois Desportes and Jean Baptiste Oudry are two 
painters of hunting scenes, some of whose works will be 
found in the Louvre. The former was bom in 1661, and 
d ied in 1743: his animals are well drawn, but his shadows 
are heavy, and the tone of his landscape disagreeable. 
When in Poland he painted the portraits of John Sobi- 
eski and his family. Oudry was the pupil of Lar- 
gilliere, and like Desportes painted portraits, as well as 
hunting pieces and animals. He was born in 1685, 
and died in 1755. 

Joseph Vivien was a pupil of Lebrun, and lived from 
1657 to 1735. The portrait of Fenelon (No. 308) in 
the Louvre is by this master. 

Jean Restout, the father, a scholar of Jouvenet, shows 
in his Healing of the paralytic man a certain straggle 
to imitate Lesueur. His colour is true to the school in 
which he was educated f. His son Jean Bernard Res- 
tout was also a painter. 

The man of the greatest genius in the French school 
at this time was Pierre Subleyras, a native of Uzes, 
where he was bom in 1699. He came to Paris and 
contended for the prize in painting, which he carried 
off without dispute, in 1723, by his picture of the . 
Brazen Serpent now in the Louvre. He then be- 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 139. f Waagen’s Paris, s. 668. 
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came the “ Pensionnaire ” of the Academy at Rome, 
and like Poussin there he remained until his death, 
which took place in 1749. Waagen treats the picture 
of the Magdalen washing Christ’s Feet (No. 256 in 
the Louvre) as the chef-d'oeuvre of Subleyras. “ It 
is,” he says, “ composed with much taste ; the keeping 
is admirable, and it is executed with care, in a warm, 
transparent colouring. Some of the attitudes, it must 
be admitted, are rather theatrical.”* It was painted 
for the canons of St. Jolm Lateran, at Ostia. The same 
gallery contains four or five more pictures of this master, 
and, if I do not mistake, two powerful works of his — a 
Crucifixion, and a St. Jerome — will be found in the 
Brera at Milan. The works of Subleyras are rare : a 
picture of the Fall of Simon Magus belongs to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers f. 

Noel Halle, the son of Gui Halle, already named J, 
was the pupil of Restout. According to Gault de St. 
Germain, he developed the vices and faults, of which the 
germ is visible in the productions of his master. He 
died in 1781, at an age of 70, haring lived long enough 
to be commented on by Diderot. In that author’s ac- 
count of the Salon of 1765 he thus addresses M. Halle, 
with reference to a picture, of which the subject was Tra- 
jan, when that emperor, on the point of setting out for a 
military expedition, gets off his horse to listen to the com- 
plaint of a poor widow’ : — “ M. Halle, your Trajan, though 
imitated from the antique, is flat, without dignity, without 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 669. 

Waagen’s England, ii. s. 463. 

X See above, p. 284. 
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expression, without character. He seems to say to this 
woman, * My good woman — you look tired — I would 
willingly lend you my horse, but he is as restive as the 
devil !’ This horse is in fact the only remarkable per- 
sonage in the picture ; it is a poetical horse, misty and 
grey, such as children see in the clouds.’’* It is not 
worth while to follow any further Diderot’s criticism on 
such a master as Halle, but we shall return to his clever 
commentaries in speaking of the next artist. 

Francois Boucher was bom at Paris in 1704, and 
was destined to become pre-eminently the painter of 
“ Dubarrydom.” Never were morals and manners 
better provided with an exponent, than those of the 
court of Louis XV. were in Boucher, their painter. 
He was educated under Lemoine ; at the age of nine- 
teen he carried off the first prize in painting, and after- 
wards visited Rome. His death took place in 1768, 
whilst he was premier peinlre du Roi. In the days of 
his great popularity he drew mostly on his imagination 
for the details of his pictures. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
tells us, “ When I visited him some years since in 
France, I found him at work on a very large picture 
without drawings or models of any kind. On my re- 
marking this particular circumstance, he said, when he 
was young, studying his art, he found it necessary to 
use models, but he had left them off for many years. 
Such pictures as this was, and such as I fear always 
wall be produced by those who work solely from prac- 
tice or memory, may be a convincing proof of the ne- 
cessity of the conduct which I have recommended. 

* Diderot, CEuvres, 8vo, 1821, yiii. p. 127. 
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However, in justice I cannot quit this painter without 
adding, that in the former part of his life, when he was 
in the habit of having recourse to nature, he was not 
without a considerable degree of merit, enough to make 
half the painters of his country his imitators: he had often 
grace and beauty and good skill in composition, but I 
think all under the inHuence of a bad taste; his imi- 
tators are indeed abominable.”* 

' So little good can be said of Boucher, that it is fair 
to give him the benefit of what Sir Joshua has left in 
his discourses. His pictures in his own day used to bring 
large prices; for instance, the Rising and Setting of 
the Sun sold at Madame de Pompadour’s sale for 9,800 
livresf; but Gault de St. Germain says that foreigners 
laughed at the absurd admiration which the French felt 
for the pencil of an artist who had lost all notion of 
truth, modesty, or delicacy. 

Diderot was not scrupulous in his morality or defi- 
cient in national vanity : let us hear what he says of 
Boucher : — 

“ I know not what to say of this man. The debase- 
ment of taste, colour, composition, character, expression, 
and drawing has followed step by step on that of morals. 
What do you expect this artist to throw off upon canvas? 
— that which he lias in his imagination? And what can 
a man have in his imagination who passes his life with 
prostitutes of the lowest class ? The grace of his shep- 
herdesses is the grace of Favart in Rose and Colas ; 
that of his goddesses is borrowed from Deschamps. I 

* Twelfth Discourse, Works, ii. p. 105. 

•f Gault de St. Germain, p. 225, 226. 
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am bold enough to say that this artist in truth knows 
not what grace is ; that he has never known what truth 
is ; that all ideas of delicacy, purity, innocence, or 
simplicity have become entirely strange to him ; I am 
bold enough to say that he has never, for one moment, 
seen nature, at least not that nature which is such as to 
interest my feelings or yours, or the feeling of any de- 
cent child or any woman of sensibility ; I am bold enough 
to say that he is without taste. Among a multitude of 
proofs which I could give you of this fact, one will suf- 
fice ; and that is, in all the number of figures of men 
and women which he has painted I defy you to find 
four of a character fit for a bas-relief, much less fit 
for a statue. There are too many airs and graces, too 
much manner and affectation, for any severe style of 
art. He may make his figures naked if he pleases, 
but I always see the rouge and the patches upon them, 
and all the gewgaws and tinsel of the toilette.” * 
An artist whose indecency was such as to shock Di- 

* Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. pp. 114, 115. Diderot goes on to 
say of Boucher, " Ce n’est pas un sot pourtant — c'est un faux bon 
peintre, comnie on est un faux bel esprit. II n’a pas la pensee de l’art, 
il n’en a que les concetti." Another passage in his Essai sur la 
Peinture is excellent in its way, but cannot be transcribed entire. 
“ Boucher,” he says, “ est toujours vicieux et n’attache jamais. 
Greuze est toujours honnete (1) ; et la foule se presse autour de se3 
tableaux. — J’oserais dire a Boucher ; si tu ne t'adresses jamais qua 

un polisson de dix-huit ans, tu as raison, mon ami ” continue in 

short, go on painting the subjects which you now paint, and in the 
manner in which you paint them, viii. p. 473. Never was there a case 
to which the words of A. W. von Schlegel were ( mutatis mutandis) 
more applicable — “ Nothing is more pitiful than for a man to sell 
himself to the devil for nothing ; as, for example, to write indecent 
poetry which is not even good of its kind,” Werke, i. 8. 418. 
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derot may well deserve to be treated as the type of 
the age and court of Louis XV. 

It has been said that Boucher had not many pupils, 
but that he made many victims, who never could recover 
from the debasing effect of his example. The best among 
those who frequented his school were Baudouin, Ju- 
Hard, Leprince, Deshayes, and Fragonard. Baudouin 
and Deshayes married his daughters *. The latter of 
these two artists died in 1765, at the age of 36. He had 
more vigour and force than the greater part of his con- 
temporaries, and might have become a considerable 
painter f. 

Jean Baptiste Leprince was born at Metz in 1733, 
and died in 1781. The picture which he exhibited on 
his reception into the Academy was one of a Russian 
baptism; it is very highly spoken of by Diderot and 
Gault de St. Germain J. 

Jean Honore Fragonard carried off the great prize of 
painting in 1752, and did not die until 1807. Diderot’s 
account of one of his pictures, an oval, representing 
groups of children in the sky, begins as follows : — “ C’est 
une belle et grande omelette d’enfants ; il y en a par 
centaines, tous entrelaces les uns dans les autres, tetes, 
cuisses, jambes, corps, bras, avec un art tout particu- 
lier; mais cela est sans force, sans couleur, sans pro- 
fondeur, sans distinction des plans.” § It is impossible 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 226. 

+ Ibid. p. 231 ; compare Diderot, Salon de 1761, CEuvres, viii. 
p. 25. 

X Gault de St. Germain, p. 229 ; Diderot, Essai sur la Peinture, 
CEuvres, viii. p. 473. 

§ Salon de 1767, (Eu\Tes, ix. p. 479. 
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to conceive a better description of a large number of 
ceilings, in which groups of cupids or angels figure. 
Fragonard was a native of Grasse, in Provence. 

Carlo Andrea Vanloo, commonly called Carle Vanloo, 
was one of a large family of artists who enjoyed a great 
reputation in France in the eighteenth century, but 
whose fame lias left scarcely a trace behind it. This 
master was the son of Louis Vanloo, himself a painter, 
and was bom at Nice, in 1705. The year after his birth 
the Due de Berwick besieged the town ; a shell fell on 
the house, went through the roof and the ceilings, and 
destroyed the cradle of the infant, who had been carried 
into the cellar by his brother, and thus escaped *. Van- 
loo’s first instructor in art was Benedetto Luti, and he 
ended, as Waagen says, in uniting the dashing man- 
ner and gaudy colour of the Italians of his day with the 
mannerism and affectation of the French school. His 
picture of the Marriage of the Virgin, in the Louvre, is 
not in his usual style, but is executed in the smooth 
manner of Vanderwerff. His fame has gone on de- 
creasing since the day of his death, when it stood very 
high ; his pictures have, however, brought large prices 
at sales J. 

Jean Baptiste Vanloo, bom at Aix in 1684, was the 
elder brother of Carle. Whatever money he had ac- 
quired in the early part of his life he lost in Law's 
Mississippi scheme, and came to England, in 1737, with 

* Diderot, Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 110. This was the 
year of Vanloo’s death. 

f Waagen ’s Paris, s. 670. 

t Gault de St. Germain, p. 237, note. 
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his son. Here he was patronized by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and by the Prince of Wales, and became a fashion- 
able portrait-painter. He returned to Provence in 
1742, and died in 1745 *. At Hampton Court will be 
seen two portraits by this master : one a full-length of 
Frederick the G reat of Prussia ; the other of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 

Louis Michel Vanloo, the son of the master just 
named, was bora at Toulon, in 1707, and settled him 
self at Madrid, in 1730, where he became first painter 
to the king. His death took place in 1771 f. Another 
member of the same family, Charles Amadee Philippe 
Vanloo, was the court painter to the King of Prussia, and 
exhibited some of his works in France in the year 1777. 

Louis Jean Francois La Grenee, bora at Paris in 1724, 
was a master who, in his own day, acquired a certain re- 
putation. Diderot, writing in 1765, called him “ Magna 
spes altera Ixoma," but in 1707 he retracts this compli- 
ment, and takes occasion, among other things, to say, 
“ Que vous peignez mal, M. La Grenee ; mais que vous 
etes heureux d'ignorer tout cela! ”J 

Maurice Quantin Latour was bora at St. Quentin in 
1705, became a member of the Academy in 1740, and 
died in 1788. He excelled in portraits, which he exe- 
cuted in crayons. 


* Dallaway’s Walpole, iv. p. 115. Gault de St. Germain (p. 239) 
speaks of Jean Baptiste as having painted in Spain — this I conceive 
to be an error for England, caused by the stay of Louis Michel, the 
son, in the former country. 

+ Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. v. p. 127. 

+ Salon de 1765, CEuvres, viii, p. 140 ; Salon de 1767, CEuvres, 
ix. pp. 103. 107. 
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Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin, born at Paris in 1699, 
was received as a member of the Academy in 1728, and 
died in 1780. He was an artist of considerable ability 
and force, and painted portraits, interiors, and occa- 
sionally flowers. Three of his pictures will be found in 
the Louvre*. 

Before I pass on to masters who have earned a real 
and lasting reputation, I think it worth while to record 
one very obscure name for the sake of Diderot’s descrip- 
tion of his picture ; this picture was the Apotheosis of 
St. Augustin, by Iiugues Taraval, a painter whose best 
work was an etching of a Venetian fete after Tintoret ; 
he died at the Gobelins, in 1785, aged 55 years. The 
criticism begins as follows : — 

“ Will he get up ? or will he not? Upon my word I 
can’t say. All I see is, if he tumbles and breaks his 
neck, it won't be his own fault, but that of those two 
vile angels who see how he is struggling and only laugh 
at him. Perhaps they are tw'o Pelagian angels. But 
just look how the poor saint moves himself about and 
throws out his arms ! How he struggles and swims up 
against the ochre-coloured sky ! Now what surprises us 
most is, that he ought to fly up without any difficulty 
at all, like a feather, for there is no body under his 
garment. This, at any rate, in case he should fall, makes 
me easy with reference to that poor woman and the child 
underneath him, whom he kills already sufficiently by 
his colour.” f 

* Supplement, Nos. 1289 — 1291. 
t Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 345. 
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Many a picture of an Apotheosis or an Assumption is 
open to criticism of precisely the same sort as Diderot 
here pours out on this unhappy artist *. 

Claude Joseph Vernet was bom at Avignon, in 1714; his 
father, Antoine, was also a painter, and from him Joseph 
acquired the rudiments of his art. At eighteen years of 
age he went to Italy, and continued to study at Rome. 
In these days he is said to have been reduced to paint 
a picture in exchange for a suit of clothes In 1743 
he became a member of the Academy of St. Luke, and 
in the same year married a lady of the name of Parker, 
whose father was an English Catholic employed in the 
pope’s navy. On receiving an invitation from Louis XV. 
through M. de Mangny, Vernet returned to France after 
an absence of twenty-two years. It was on his passage 
from Leghorn that the incident occurred which has fur- 
nished Horace Vernet with the subject of the picture 
now in the Luxembourg. — A tempest of such violence as 
to terrify every one else on board, only excited Vernet 's 
desire to profit by the grandeur of the scene : he caused 

* I shall have occasion again to quote Diderot’s descriptions of 
pictures, with reference to Vernet and Greuze. They are very cha- 
racteristic of the writer, full of cleverness and wit, and most powerful 
in conveying an idea of what he was describing. They were ad- 
dressed to Grimm, and were not published, in a collective form at 
least, until after the author’s death. Here, as elsewhere, he was 
thoroughly unscrupulous as to what he said, provided he expressed 
what he meant, and his stories and illustrations will often not bear 
being quoted. A. W. Schlegel says, “ It would be a true imperial 
luxury to get a collection of pictures described for one’s self by Di- 
derot.” — Werke, i. s. 431. 

•f This picture appears to have been exhibited long afterwards in 
the Salon of 1767. See Diderot, (Euvres, ix. p. 229. 
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himself to be lashed to the mast, and proceeded with 
his sketch-book to record, as well as he could, the im- 
pression produced by the waves and sky. It is not a 
little interesting to see such a painting as this, executed 
by an artist of the highest genius, himself the grandson 
of the hero of the tale *. 

Louis XV. gave Joseph Vemet the commission to 
paint that series of views of the French ports, fifteen in 
number, which are now in the Louvre. Before his 
death he had the pleasure of seeing his son, Carle, re- 
ceived as a member of the French Academy. His own 
pictures, executed between 1752 and 1789, are said to 
amount to upwards of two hundred In commenting on 
the Salon of 1705, Diderot exclaims: — 

“ Twenty-five pictures, my good friend ! twenty-five 
pictures ! And what pictures ! It is like creation for 
its rapidity ; it is like nature for its truth. There is 
scarcely one of these pictures on which a painter might 
not have employed his time well in working the two 
years which Vemet has spent in painting the whole.” 
A little further on he adds, “ Chardin and Vemet are 
two great magicians : one would say of the latter that 
he begins by creating the country, and that he has a 
store of men, women, and children ready to people his 
canvas, as we people a colony : whenth is is done, he 

* Looking to the grandeur of the storm and the general effect of 
the picture, I doubt the propriety of introducing such incidents as 
that of the one man who is sea- sick, and the other who has had his 
hat blown off. 

f Biographie Universelle, whence the account in tho text is prin- 
cipally taken. 
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makes for them their weather, their sky, their seasons, 
their prosperity or adversity, according as it pleases him. 
He is like Lucian’s Jupiter, who, tired of hearing the la- 
mentable cries of mortals, gets up and calls out, ‘ Some 
hail in Thrace ; ’ when at once the trees are stripped, 
the harvests cut to pieces, and the thatch of the cottages 
scattered to the winds - or, ‘A plague in Asia,’ and we 
see the doors of the houses closed, the streets deserted, 
and men flying in all directions. ‘ A volcano here,’ and 
straightway the earth rocks, the buildings totter, the 
animals are scared, and the inhabitants of the towns 
rush into the country : ‘ A war there,’ and nations rush 
to arms and slaughter one another. * In that place a 
famine,’ and the aged labourer is seen to perish with 
hunger on his own threshold. Lucian’s Jupiter calls 
this governing the world, and he is wrong — Yernet calls 
it making pictures, and he is right.” * 

Many of Yernet’s early works, such as those in the 
Palazzo Rondanini at Rome, were based on the imita- 
tion of Salvator Rosa : his later style was softer, and more 
mellow in tone. His composition is excellent, and no 
painter ever chose his points of view better, or suited 
his figures to his landscape more skilfully. His draw- 
ing is for the most part good, though his knowledge of 
shipping was not so accurate as his subjects required. 
His trees are not perfect, and the colour, though pure and 
true to nature in the tint, wants transparency in many of 
his works. Of the views of sea-ports which Waagen saw 
in the Louvre, he prefers those of Cette, Bordeaux 

* Diderot, Salon de 1765, (Euvres viii. p. 201. I presume Di- 
derot alludes to the Icaromenippus of Lucian, cap. 25. 

VOL. in. P 
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and Toulon, to the rest. The view of the Ponte 
Rotto, and of the Castle of St. Angelo, in that collec- 
tion, are selected by the same critic as favourable spe- 
cimens of the master, on account of the feeling for 
nature, the warmth and harmony of tone, the delicacy 
of the aerial perspective, the transparency of their 
colour, and the softness of their execution. No. 295 is a 
storm, with a number of men assisting some shipwrecked 
sailors, in which the light and shade, the sky and the sea, 
are all good. No. 29G is a more tranquil scene ; the bright 
moonlight is reflected on the sea, and there is a fire in 
the fore ground, at which some fishermen are preparing 
their food. No. 297 is another storm, with a ship- 
wreck in the fore-ground. This picture bears the date 
1762, and is very effective*. Vemet died at Paris, in 
1789, at the age of seventy-seven. 

In the year 1826, the Athenaeum of Vaucluse gave a 
prize for the best poetical eulogy on Joseph Vemet. 
When the ceremony of adjudging it took place, the in- 
terest was much enhanced by the presence of the artist's 
son and grandson. Carle and Horace Vernet, both of 
them holding a very high rank in their profession. The 
elder of the two then presented to the town of Avignon 
his picture of the Roman horse-race, and the younger 
gave his Mazeppa, as memorials of the fete. 

In connection with Vemet, I may mention as French 
landscape-painters three artists of the same name. The 
first of these w'as Jean Francois Millet or Milet, com- 
monly called Francisque, who was born at Antwerp in 

* Waagen’s Paris, a. 678. 
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1643, and was a pupil of L. Franck. He afterwards 
went to Paris, and, having imitated the works of Pous- 
sin, became a member of the French Academy, and 
continued to paint landscape in the heroic style. He 
died in 1680*. 

His son, Jean , or Jean Francois Millet, was bom at Paris 
in 1666, and died in 1723, himself leaving a son, Joseph 
Francois (1697 — 1777). Both these latter artists are 
occasionally called Francisque, and both imitated the 
style of Jean Francois, who came from Antwerp. 

I now pass on to the artist who, of all the French 
school, is perhaps the most popular at the present day. 

Jean Baptiste Greuze was born at Toumus in Bur- 
gundy, in 1726. He was taken to Lyons by an artist 
of that city of the name of Grandon, and received some 
instruction from him, but his knowledge and his power 
as a painter were derived from a constant and careful 
study of nature. Like other men, he was destined to 
meet with mortification, because he aspired precisely to 
that species of fame which he was least capable of at- 
taining. The account of his admission into the Aca- 
demy is thus given by Diderot to Grimm f: — 

“ You know, my friend, that the artists who confine 
themselves to the imitation of low nature, and to scenes 
from the country, or from ordinary domestic life, are 
placed in a separate class of painters of genre. The 
historical painters compose the other class, from which 
alone the candidates for the office of professor, and 

* Nagler, Kunstler Lexicon ; compare Kugler’s Germany, and 
Flemish Schools, p. 315. 

+ Salon de 1769 ; (Euvres, x. p. 127. 
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other places of honour connected with the Academy, are 
taken. 

“ Now Greuze, who with good reason is not deficient 
in self-esteem, proposed to paint a historical picture, 
and thus to acquire a right to all the honours of his 
profession. He had chosen for his subject, 4 The Em- 
peror Sept imius Severus reproaching his son, Caracalla, 
with having attempted to murder him.’ The day came, 
when this picture, finished with the greatest care, and 
talked of by the artist himself as a work which was to 
compete with Poussin’s best productions, after having 
beeu seen by the director and a commission of the 
Academy, was presented to that body. You may well 
suspect that it was not looked on with very favourable 
eyes, Greuze had for so long a time shown an open 
and undisguised contempt of his brother artists and 
their works. 

“ What passes on these occasions is as follows : The 
Academy is assembled ; the picture is placed on an 
easel in the middle of the hall ; the Academicians exa- 
mine it there. Meanwhile the candidate, alone in an- 
other room, walks up and down, or sits still and waits 
for his sentence. Greuze, if I am not mistaken, was 
very little disturbed as to the decision in his case. 

“ At the end of an hour the folding-doors are thrown 
open : Greuze went in ; the director addressed him — 
* Monsieur, the Academy receives you as its member : 
come forward and take the oath.’ Greuze, delighted, 
immediately goes through all the formalities of his re- 
ception. When they were over, the Director said to 
him — 4 Monsieur, the Academy has received you, but it is 
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as a painter of genre. We have considered your former 
productions, which are excellent, and we have shut our 
eyes to this picture, which is worthy neither of our own 
body, nor of yourself.’ 

“ At this moment, Greuze, defeated in all his hopes, 
lost his head, and, like a child, took to maintaining the 
goodness of his picture, until it came to La Grenee 
pulling his pencil out of his pocket, in order to mark on 
the canvas itself the faults in the drawing of his 
figures. 

“ You will ask. What would any other person have 
done? Another man — I, for instance — would have 
taken his knife from his pocket, and would have cut the 
picture to pieces. He would then have put the frame 
round his neck, and, as he carried it off, have told the 
Academy that he would not be a member of their body, 
either as a painter of genre or a painter of history. He 
would have gone home, and, having spared the marvellous 
heads of Papinian and the Senator, he would have framed 
them. He would thus have left the Academy con- 
founded and disgraced — yes, my friend, disgraced —for 
the picture of Greuze, before it was presented, passed 
for a chef d ’oeuvre, and the fragments of it, which he 
might thus have preserved, would have perpetuated this 
prejudice in its favour; these superb remains would 
have raised a presumption of the beauty of the rest, and 
the first amateur who came would have bought them 
for their weight in gold. 

“ Instead of this, Greuze remained thoroughly con- 
vinced of the merit of his own work, and of the injus- 
tice of the Academy, and returned home to undergo the 
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reproaches of the most violent of women. His pic- 
ture he left to be exhibited at the Salon, and thus gave 
his partisans time to undeceive themselves, and to 
acknowledge that he had, in fact, been awkward enough 
to offer to his brother artists, angiy as they were with 
him, a glorious opportunity for repaying atone blow, and 
without any injustice, all the contempt which he had 
shown for them." 

Greuze died in Paris in 1805, at the age of eighty, 
and left two daughters. 

I will begin by speaking of his pictures in the Louvre. 
No. 62 is L’Accordee de Village, which was originally 
paiuted for M. de Boisset, and exhibited in the Salon 
of 1761. This picture was purchased by the king for 
no less than 16,650 livres, at the sale of M. de Menars, 
who had bought it of the original possessor for 9000 *. 

The reader will thank me for translating at length 
the account of this picture given by Diderot f. 

“ At last I have seen it, this picture of our friend 
Greuze ; but it was not without some trouble, for it 
continues to attract the crowd. It is a Father who has 
just paid the dowry of his daughter. The subject is 
pathetic, and a tender feeling comes over one as one 
looks at it. The composition appears to me very good ; 
it is, in fact, the event as it would take place. There 
are twelve figures ; each is in its place, and does what 
it ought to do. How they are all connected together, 
and how they fall into flowing and pyramidal forms ! 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 253. 

+ Salon de 1761; (Euvres, viii. p. 64 — 71. 
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I laugh at these conditions of art ; and yet when they 
occur in a picture by chance, without the painter having 
intended to introduce them, or without his having sa- 
crificed any thing to them, they give me pleasure. 

“ On the right of the spectator is a notary, seated at 
a little table, with his back towards us. On the table 
are the contract of marriage and other papers. Be- 
tween the legs of the notary is the youngest child of 
the family. Next to him, in following the composition 
from right to left, is an elder daughter standing, and 
leaning on the back of her father’s chair. The father 
is seated in the family arm-chair. Before him stands 
his son-in-law, holding in his left hand the bag which 
contains the dowry. The betrothed maiden stands by 
him, with one arm gently passed under that of her 
lover, whilst the other is clasped by her mother, who 
sits under it. Between the bride and the mother 
stands a younger sister, leaning on the former, and with 
one arm thrown over her shoulders. Behind this group 
a young child raises itself on tip-toe to try and see 
what is going on. Below the mother, in front, sits a 
little girl with some bread cut into bits in her apron ; 
and quite to the left, in the background, far from the 
principal figures, stand two servant-maids looking on. 
On the right is a very clean cupboard, with the things 
which are usually kept in it, making part of the back- 
ground. In the middle, an old gun is hung up on its 
hook, and then comes a wooden staircase which leads to 
the upper story. In the foreground, on the space left 
vacant by the figures, and close to the feet of the 
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mother, is a hen with her chickens, to which the little 
girl is throwing bread ; an earthen vase full of water, 
and on the edge of it a chicken with its head in the air, 
so as to swallow the water which it lias drunk. This is 
the general outline of the composition. Now for the 
details. 

“ The notary has a black coat, coloured breeches and 
stockings, with his cloak, his rabat, and his liat on. He 
has somewhat of a crafty and pettifogging air, such as 
suits a peasant of his profession ; but he has a striking 
look. He listens to what the father is saying to his 
son-in-law ; for it is the father alone who speaks, whilst 
the rest listen in silence. The child between the notary's 
legs is excellent for its truth, its action, and its colour. 
It takes no interest in what is going on, but looks at 
the scraps of paper which it fumbles at with its little 
hands. We see that the elder sister, who leans on the 
back of her father's chair, is ready to burst with grief and 
jealousy, because her younger sister has got the start of 
her. She rests her head on one of her hands, and 
looks at the betrothed pair with glances of curiosity, 
vexation, and anger. 

“ The father is an old man of sixty, with grey hair, 
and a handkerchief tied round his neck ; he has a touch- 
ing look of simplicity. With his arms stretched out to- 
wards his son-in-law, he addresses him with a warmth 
of feeling which enchants us. He seems to say — 4 Jean- 
nette is gentle and well conducted ; she will make you 
happy ; take care to make her so ’ — or something of the 
same sort on the importance of the duties imposed by 
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marriage ; whatever he says, it is assuredly sound and 
touching. One of his hands, of which we see the back, 
is tanned and brown ; the other, of which the palm is 
shown, is white : this is natural. 

“ The bridegroom has altogether a pleasing counte- 
nance ; his face is tanned, hut his complexion is evi- 
dently fair ; he leans a little towards his father-in-law, 
and listens to what he says in a manner which shows 
that he feels it ; he is well made, and well dressed, but 
not so as to be unbecoming his station. I may say the 
same of all the other figures. 

“ The painter has given the bride a charming ex- 
pression of countenance, modest and reserved. She is 
admirably dressed ; that apron of white linen is per- 
fect. In her ornaments there is a little luxury, but 
then it is her wedding-day. You should see how true 
to nature are the folds of the dress of this and all the 
other figures in the picture. The charming girl does 
not stand quite upright, but the gentle and soft inclina- 
tion which runs through her whole figure and her 
limbs is full of grace and truth. Most assuredly she 
is pretty — very pretty. Her bosom is exquisitely 
fonned ; and, though it is covered, I will wager that it 
derives no assistance from art. Had she done more for 
her lover, she would have wanted proper reserve ; had 
6he done more for her parents, she would have been 
false. She holds her arm half passed through that of 
her betrothed, and the ends of her fingers rest gently on 
his hand; this is the only mark of affection which she 
bestows on him, and perhaps it is without her own 

p 3 
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knowledge ; it is an idea full of delicacy on the part of 
the painter. 

“ The mother is an excellent farmer’s wife, near upon 
sixty, hut in good health, and admirably dressed. With 
one hand she holds the upper part of her daughter’s 
arm, and with the other she clasps it just above the 
wrist; she is seated, and seems to look her daughter 
over from head to foot ; she does not like parting from 
her, but yet it is a good match— Jean is a good fellow — 
respectable and industrious — she does not doubt that 
her daughter will be happy with him. Joy and tender- 
ness are mingled in the countenance of this good 
mother. 

“ As to the younger sister, who stands by the side of 
the bride, and embraces her whilst she weeps on her 
bosom, she is altogether a most interesting person. She 
feels real grief at parting from her sister, and she cries 
on that account ; but this accidental circumstance does 
not throw a gloom over the whole picture, on the con- 
trary, it adds to its effect. There is taste, and very 
good taste, in the conception of this episode. The two 
childen, one of whom, seated by its mother’s side, amuses 
itself by throwing bread to the hen and her little family, 
and the other stands on tiptoe, and stretches out its 
neck to see, are both charming, but especially the latter. 
The two maids standing up in the background, and 
carelessly leaning one against the other, appear to say 
by their attitudes and their faces, ‘ Well, when will our 
turn come ? ' 

“ And this hen who has led her chickens right into the 
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middle of the scene, and who has five or six little ones, 
just as the mother, at whose feet she seeks her bread, 
has five or six children, and the little girl who feeds 
them and throws bread to them — it must be acknow- 
ledged that all this is admirably suited to the subject of 
the picture, as well as to the place and the characters 
which compose it. It is a little bit of poetry altogether 
ingenious in its conception.” 

“ It is the father who principally fixes our attention, 
after him the bridegroom, and then the bride, the 
mother, the younger or elder sister according to the 
character of the person who looks at the picture ; next 
follow the notary, the other children, the servants, and 
the background. All this is a clear proof that the pic- 
ture is well composed. 

“ Teniers, perhaps, paints ordinary life with greater 
truth. It would be more easy to recognise the scenes 
and characters of this painter, but there is in Greuze a 
nature which is more refined, more graceful, and more 
pleasing. The peasants of the latter are not on the one 
hand coarse, like the boors of the Flemish master, nor 
are they on the other mere phantoms, like the peasants 
of Boucher. 1 hold Teniers to be very superior to 
Greuze in colour. I believe him also to be a more fer- 
tile artist ; in addition to every thing else he was great 
in landscape, in trees, in forests, in water, in mountains 
in cottages, and in animals. 

“ Greuze may be reproached with repeating the same 
head in three different pictures. The head of the father 
paying his daughter’s dowry, and that of the father read- 
ing to his family, are the same as the head of the Paralytic 
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man. At any rate they are three brothers, who bear a 
great family likeness to each other. 

“ Another fault is this— the elder sister — is she a 
sister, or is she a servant? If she is a servant, she has no 
business to be leaning on the back of her master's chair, 
and I do not know why she should so much envy the 
lot of one who is her mistress ; if she is a daughter of 
the house, why has she that low look, and why is she so 
ill dressed? Whether she like the marriage or not, she 
ought to have been properly dressed for the wedding of 
a sister. I see that most people mistake her for a ser- 
vant, and that others are embarrassed about her. I am 
not sure that this head of the elder sister is not the 
same as that of “ the Washerwoman.” 

“ A very clever woman has observed that this picture 
is made up of nature studied in two different places. 
She maintains that the notaiy, the bridegroom, and the 
father are without doubt peasants— real country people; 
but that the mother, the bride, and the other figures all 
come from the Halle, at Paris. The mother is a great 
fruit-woman, or fish-woman, and the daughter a pretty 
flower-girl. This remark is at least acute; it is for you 
to say whether it be just. But it is better to overlook 
these trifles, and to admire without restraint a picture 
which abounds with beauties on all sides; it is most 
certainly the best thing which Greuze has painted. It 
does him honour, not only as a painter skilled in his 
art, but as a man of genius and of taste. Its compo- 
sition is full of genius and delicacy. His choice of 
subjects shows his sensibility and his amiable cha- 
racter.” 
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Waagen observes truly enough that there is a certain 
analogy between the sentiment of Greuze and that of 
Sterne. Of this picture he adds that the national cha- 
racter of France is in it seized with the same success, as 
that of England has been by Wilkie. The execution is 
admirable, but the tone is somewhat cold and pinkish *. 
The other pictures by Greuze in the Louvre are the 
departure of the disobedient son and his return (Nos. 
63 and 64) ; two portraits, one of the artist himself, and 
another of a certain Jeaurat ; besides these there is the 
broken pitcher, one of those works of this master which 
may be supposed to imply a double meaning, such as 
Diderot ascribes to the picture of the girl weeping over 
her dead bird f. 

It would, indeed, have been singular, if Greuze had 
remained untainted by the affectation and sentiment of 
his own day ; these qualities abound in many of his heads, 
and are joined with those traces of the ordinary tendency 
to theatrical treatment, which characterize the French 
school. The class too from which his models were taken 
is sufficiently obvious. His colouring is unequal, but often 
very good. Mr. Munro, in this country, has a head 
painted with a warmth and truth in the carnations 
which surprize us, whilst, on the other hand, too many 
of the master’s works have the look of heads exe- 
cuted in enamel upon the lid of a snuff-box ; in those of 
this quality there is a want of transparency, except so 

* Waagen’s Paris, s. 675. 

+ Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 246. I presume the latter is the 
picture which is stilted in Smith’s Catalogue (No. 77) to belong 
to General Ramsay. 
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far as the cold gray, in which the ground is painted, 
seems to show through the pink and white surface of 
the skin : in relief and roundness it is flesh, but there 
is no blood beneath it. Great allowances, however, must 
be made for so popular a master, on account of the 
number of pictures which he painted, and the still 
greater number which serve to damage his reputation, be- 
cause they bear his name without being executed by him. 

In the Queen’s Collection is a very good specimen of 
Greuze, called “ La Trompette,” the subject of which 
is a mother with three children ; she tries to silence 
her little boy blowing a penny trumpet, lest he should 
wake the other two *. Mr. Wells of Redleaf has a pic- 
ture of a girl holding a basket of eggs iu her lap and 
tw o young pigeons in her hand f; another, of a somewhat 
similar subject and finer quality, belongs to Mr. Hol- 
ford. Lord Lansdowne’s Collection contains two good 
specimens of this master, and there are many scattered 
about iu different houses in this country'. 

I now come to the master who was, in fact, the link 
between the old and new school of art in France. 

Joseph Vien w r as born in 1716, and died in 1809. If 
the w’orks of Carle Vanloo make the lowest point of de- 
basement, those of Vien show the first symptoms of an 
attempt to rise. There is at least an effort to attain 
simplicity in attitudes, expression, and drapery; his 
colour is often warm and transparent, and the execution 
of his pictures is careful The two pictures of Vien 

* Smith’s Catalogue Raisonnfe, No. 67. 
f Since the MS. wag sent to the press Mr. Wells is dead. 
t Waagcn’s Paris, s. 670. 
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in the Louvre are one of St. Vincent and St. Germain 
crowned by an angel, and another of a Sleeping her- 
mit. Vien was the master of David. 


CHAPTER V. 

SCHOOL OF DAVID AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

The political surface of Europe presents itself to us at 
the present day as if a deluge had swept over it : the 
ancient landmarks of states and kingdoms have been 
obliterated : old institutions have been tom up by their 
roots, and the very language which described the acts of 
the Holy Roman Empire or the Parliament of Paris has 
become unintelligible. The etiquette of the “ grandes et 
petites entrees," and the ceremonies of the CEil de Bceuf, 
have passed from the face of France. So it has been 
with the fine arts : the indecent affectation of Boucher, 
and the mignardises of Watteau, gave place to affect- 
ation of a different kind and to airs and graces of an 
opposite character. The revolution in politics was ac- 
companied by an analogous revolution in art. With re- 
gard to the results of the change, the governments of 
France and of Europe, since 1789, have been far from 
tranquil or perfect, but still no man will deny that on 
the whole the storm of the Revolution has cleared the air, 
and has produced a state of things better than that which 
existed previously. So the more modem works of art 
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in France and the neighbouring countries often shock 
us by their exaggeration and pedantry, but no one will 
hesitate to prefer the school of David to that of Carle 
Vanloo. 

It is singular that one and the same man should 
have been a prominent actor in revolutionizing both 
the political institutions and the arts in his own country. 
It is not often that painters are thrust forward into pub- 
lic life, and it certainly is not possible for any one to 
make a less creditable appearance in such a capacity 
than that made by Jacques Louis David , the founder of 
the new French school of painting. He was bora at 
Paris in 1748. His father was a tradesman, but got 
killed in a duel, and the son was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle. The boy set his heart on 
becoming an artist, and haring overcome the resistance 
of his friends entered the school of Boucher. This 
master saw that his teaching afforded no nutriment to 
his scholar, and had the candour to transfer him to Vien. 
David obtained the second prize of painting in 1772 ; it 
is said that the first would have been awarded to him. 
but that Vien, who was piqued at his scholar competing 
for the prize without his knowledge, got his claims set 
aside in favour of another. In 1778 and 1774 David 
was unsuccessful, but in 1775 his Antiochus and Stra- 
tonice was honoured with the first premium. 

A year or two afterwards he proceeded to Rome, 
where the doctrines of Winckelmann, seconded by the 
discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, were begin- 
ning to revive the severer imitation of ancient art. The 
young Frenchman found that he had much to unlearn, 
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and it was not long before Vien discovered in his works 
the traces of that influence which he was one day to 
exercise over his countrymen and his contemporaries. 
In 1779 David painted the picture of the Plague, which, 
with several other horrible representations of the same 
kind, now hangs in the hall of the Office of Health at 
Marseilles — all probably intended to encourage the 
rigorous enforcement of quarantine by the officers, and 
to soften the irritation of those who are submitted to its 
discipline, by demonstrating in the most disgusting 
form the expediency of such an establishment. This 
picture was exhibited at Paris in 1780, the year in 
which the artist composed his Belisarius *. In 1783 
David was received as a member of the Academy, 
and was lodged in the Louvre with the title of 
Peintre du Roi. He painted a good many portraits, 
and his school prospered ; among his pupils at this time 
were Girodet, Drouais, and Fabre. Louis XVI. gave 
him a commission for the picture of “ Le Servient des 
Horaces ,” which he finished at Rome in 1784. In 1787 
he returned to Paris and painted his Death of Socrates. 

David was an active member of the Jacobins’ Club, 
and was elected to the Convention for the section of the 
Museum. His political career was not unconnected 
with his position as an artist. As his sympathies in 
art were with the Greeks and Romans, so he fancied 
that his patriotic tendencies were to be cast in an 
antique mould. It mattered not to the French patriots 
of that day that they were profoundly ignorant of the 

* The latter is now at Lord Shrewsbury’s at Alton Towers, See 
Waagen’s England, ii. s. 464 ; compare below, p. 336. 
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institutions of those nations whom they proposed to 
imitate, and could not for the most part even read the 
language of one of them. The Greeks and Romans, 
different as they were from each other, were mixed up 
together in their notions as “ the ancients and 
their imitation of the antique was pedantic and gro- 
tesque in proportion to their ignorance. Their fetes, 
under David’s guidance, were supposed to be modelled 
on the festivals of Greece and Rome, and the official 
costumes of the Republic were designed by him on 
the same principles. Their legislation was to follow 
ancient precedents *, and their virtue was to be pure 
and incorruptible as the patriotism of Aristides or 
Brutus. 

In reality, their manners resembled those of the an- 
cients about as much as David’s “ Serment du Jeu de 
Paume ” resembles the frieze of the Parthenon or the Al- 
dobrandini marriage. The mob of Athens, when they voted 

* One of the most nmusing instances of the union of ignorance 
with the determination to imitate the antique is to he found in the 
following note, addressed by Herault de Sechelles to the librarian of 
the Public Library in 1793 : 

“7 Juin, 1793, l’an II. de la Republ. Franc. 

" Cher Concitoyen, — Charge avec quatre de mes collegues de pre- 
parer pour Lundi un plan de constitution, je vous prie en leur nom et 
au mien de nous procurer sur-le-champ les lois de Minos, qui doivent 
Be trouver dans un recueil de lois Grecques : nous en avons un besoin 
urgent. Signi, Herault de Sechelles.” 

(Artaud, Machiavel et ses CEuvres, Paris, 1833.) 

Herault de Sechelles was guillotined with Danton’s party in 1794 : 
for the making of this Constitution see Thiers, Hist, de la Rev. v. p. 
58. It is impossible for any thing to be more characteristic than such 
a note : the Constitution which was to be ready by Monday — the 
determination to consult “ les lois de Minos ” — and the style in which 
they are sought for, are all admirable in their way. 
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the massacre of Mytilene, would liave shrank from the 
deeds of the Convention ; and neither the Agora nor the 
Forum, in their wildest mood, would have tolerated the 
indecent raving of Marut. Yet it grieves one to say that 
David was Marat’s intimate friend and associate both in 
private and political life. On the 6th of January, 1793, 
the artist seconded Marat in the most violent manner ; on 
the 10th of April and 20th of May he joined in the 
attacks on the Girondists, and on the latter of these 
days he addressed Vergniaud in the words — “ C’est toi 
qui es un assassin” — “C’est toi, monstre, qui es un 
assassin.” In truth David’s voice was such as not to 
allow of his success in the character of an orator, and he 
therefore attempted to make up for the deficiency in 
regular harangues by the energy of these little inteijec- 
tional speeches. After Marat's assassination he made a 
most characteristic statement to the Convention, in 
which traces of the feeling of an artist peep out ; though 
the notion of the “ interest ” of the attitude in which 
the leprous corpse of such a man as Marat was to he 
placed for public exhibition is something too horrible to 
be dwelt upon. In the Seance of the 15th of July, 
1793, David rose and spoke as follows : — 

“ La veille de la mort de Marat la Societe des 
Jacobins nous envoya, Maure et moi, nous informer de 
ses nouvelles ; je le trouvai dans une attitude qui me 
frappa. II avait aupres de lui un billot de bois, sur 
lequel etaient places de l’encre et du papier, et sa main 
sortie de la baignoire ecrivait ses dernieres pensees pour 
le salut du peuple. Hier le chirurgien qui a embaume 
son corps m’a envoye demander de quelle maniere nous 
l’exposerions aux regards du peuple, dans l’eglise des 
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Cordeliers. On ne peut point decouvrir quelques parties 
de son corps, car vous savez qu’il avait une lepre et que 
son sang etait brule ; mais j’ai pense qu'il serait interes- 
sant de l’offrir dans l’attitude ou je l’ai trouve ecrivant 
pour le bonheur du peuple.” * 

But worse remains behind ; Pache, Chaumette, 
Hebert, and David composed that commission which 
went to the Temple to question Madame Elisabeth 
and the children of Louis XVI. for the purpose of ex- 
tracting from them, or rather of suggesting to them, 
matter criminatory of Marie Antoinette as a mother. 
Of all the atrocious acts committed in the French 
Revolution this was the meanest and most cowardly; 
compared with it, the massacres of September were fair 
fighting, and the death of the Girondists a calm judi- 
cial act ; eternal infamy must attach to the name of every 
man who took a part in it. 

David adhered closely to Robespierre, and on the 8th 
of Thermidor — the day before his fall — he stated his 
readiness to drink the cup prepared for his leader f. 
When however the crisis was over, and, on the 13th of 
Thermidor, the public voice called aloud for David's 
arrest, the artist shrank from all his professions of 
respect for Robespierre, and pretended to have been 
deceived in him. “ He had had a lesson,” he said, “ and 
would henceforward trust notinmen, but in principles.” 
This disavowal came too late, and he w r as imprisoned : 

* Moniteur du 17 Juillet, 1793. 

f Robespierre said, “ II ne me restera plus bientdt qu’a boire la 
cigue;” when David started up and exclaimed, “Robespierre, si tula 
bois, je vide la coupe avec toi !” — See David’s Life in the Supplement 
to the Biographic Universelle. 
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in a few months he was liberated, but he never felt 
thoroughly secure until after 18th Brumaire. So ended 
the active political career of David. 

Under the Consulate, and during the reign of Na- 
poleon, the artist was treated with the greatest consi- 
deration. The Emperor was a true patron of the arts, 
for he had the sense to perceive the real reputation 
which attached to supremacy in that department, and 
he was aware of the prestige which they exercised over 
the French. His answer to the president and delegates 
of the fourth class of the Institute, when they presented 
their report on the arts, is an excellent specimen of the 
sort of bombast, with an affectation of Roman concise- 
ness, which often characterized his orders of the day 
and his addresses — 

“ Atheues et Rome sont encore celebres par leur suc- 
ces dans les arts ; l’ltalie, dont les peuples me sont chers 
a tant de titres, s’est distiuguee la premiere parmi les 
nations modernes. J’aiacoeur de voir les artistes Fran- 
cois effacer la gloire d’Atheues et de ITtalie. C’est a 
vous de realiser de si belles esperances.” * 

David, we are told, might have been a member of the 
Council of State, or of the Senate, had he so pleased ; 
but he accepted nothing beyond the riband of the Legion 
of Honour : possibly he had had enough of political life. 
After the second restoration, in 1816, the artist took up 
his residence in Brussels, and rejected offers made him 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 315. I have not translated this and 
one or two other quotations in the foregoing pages, because to do so 
would be to deprive them, in a great degree, of their character : they 
would not tell with the same effect in English. 
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by the minister, Yon Humboldt, on the part of the 
King of Prussia. It is even said that the Pope was 
willing to receive him at Rome, though he owned that 
he had been a good deal alarmed when compelled in 
France to sit to the regicide painter against his will, and 
locked up alone with him *. 

David remained at Brussels until his death, which 
took place on the 29th of December, 1825 ; he had 
continued to paiut up to the 15th of the same month. 
The sums received for David’s principal pictures were 
large : Louis XVIII. paid 60,000 francs for that of the 
Sabine women, and the same sum for the Leonidas, in 
addition to a sum of 20,000 francs for the right to en- 
grave them. The former of these two works produced 
24,000 francs clear profit by its exhibition. His great 
picture of the Coronation cost Napoleon 105,000 francs; 
and the equestrian portrait of the Emperor, 25,000; 
four duplicates of the latter were sold, each for the 
same sum. Payments on this scale, in addition to the 
profits of his atelier, had made David a rich man, and 
he died with an annual income of 80,000 francs f. 

The picture of the Sabine women, just referred to, 
was painted in 1799, and is supposed to mark the se- 
cond period of the artist ; whilst the Leonidas, executed 
in 1814, is taken as characteristic of the transition to 
his third manner J. 

* This is hardly credible, at least so far as the locking up goes, 
even with reference to the treatment of the pope by Napoleon ; but 
sec Biographie Universelle, Supplement. 

+ Biographie Universelle, Supplement. 

.J: Nagler, Kiinstler Lexicon, iii. s. 289. 
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Waagen gives the following account of David and 
of his works in the Louvre : — 

“ When he was still young, he composed his picture 
of Tullia driving over the dead body of her father ; and 
before the outbreak of the Revolution he chose ex- 
amples of the stern virtue of Roman republicanism as 
subjects for pictures executed on the commission of Louis 
XVI. Whilst the Revolution was going on, he painted 
his Serment duJeu de Paume *, and the Death of Marat. 
Up to the time of the fall of Napoleon he maintained 
the same sentiments, as is shown by his Leonidas. 
Many of his portraits prove that he was endowed with 
a very pure feeling for nature, but in his historical pic- 
tures this feeling is obscured by false principles re- 
specting the imitation of the antique, as well as by ex- 
aggeration in the motives of his figures \. Lastly, one of 
his great drawbacks is the want of a sound foundation 
in the technical part of his art — a defect inherited by 
most of his scholars, so that the colours of these works 
have in part grown darker, and in part cracked. The 
following pictures exhibit the changes which he passed 
through in the course of his career : — 

* I remember reading an essay of M. Louis Viardot’s, in which he 
undertook to prove that the Serment du Jen de Paume was strictly 
a religious picture, inasmuch as it embodied in a visible form the 
great leading doctrine of the Revolution — the triple principle — Li- 
berte, Fraternite, flgnlite. 

f The reader will recollect other instances referred to above, in 
which the genuine feeling for nature has been shown in portraits 
when it has been lost in other works. Sec what is said as to Le- 
brun, p. 275 ; compare afterwards the account of the portrait of 
Pius VII. 
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“ No. 40. Belisarius craving alms of a woman, dated 
1784. This is a smaller repetition of the picture belong- 
ing to Lord Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, with some 
changes in the subordinate parts *. The colour of this 
one is somewhat more pink and rosy than that of the 
other. No. 36. Horatius, in the presence of his family, 
delivers to his three sons their swords ; the sons swear 
to defend their country to the last gasp ; signed L. 
David faciebat lioma Anno mdcclxxxiv. This picture 
was painted on a commission of Louis XVI., and the 
enthusiastic admiration which it created at the time of 
its execution is, to unprejudiced persons, in some degree 
explained, when they see the correct and careful draw- 
ing of the figures of the men, the beauty of the female 
forms, the style of the drapery (which is the result of 
much study), all joined with a force, transparency, and 
warmth of colouring unusual in David. At the same 
time, the repetition of the same theatrical attitude in all 
the three brothers, marching up one behind another and 
covering one another in the picture, shows great poverty 
of invention, whilst the uniformity of their position ex- 
hibits a want of taste ; the heads too are vague, and 
either deficient in expression or exaggerated. No. 41. 
Paris and Helen, after his unsuccessful combat with 
Menelaus, was executed in 1788, for the Comte d’Ar- 
tois. The subject was less congenial with the spirit of 

* The original was executed in 1780, when the artist was thirty- 
two years old. Lord Shrewsbury bought his picture, with some 
others, from Madame Mere. See Waagen’s England, ii. s. 464 ; 
compare above, p. 329. 
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David than that of the last picture ; yet the figure of Helen 
is refined in expression, and, like that of Paris, elegant in 
its form. The execution is delicate, and the tone of the 
whole picture bright and clear, but the cold rosy tint of 
the flesh, and the choice of the other colours, are such as 
to produce a tawdry effect. No. 39. Brutus meditates 
in stern silence on the death of his sons, whom he has 
condemned to die, whilst his wife and daughters lament 
at the sight of the bodies carried by the lictors ; signed 
L. David faciebat Parisiis Anno 1789. This picture, 
which was executed for Louis XVI., has great merits, 
notwithstanding the scattered composition, the exagge- 
rated motives, the disagreeable lines, and the vagueness 
and affected expression of the heads. The female 
figures are more than usually refined in form ; the taste 
of the drapery is good ; but, above all, here we find a 
feeling for harmony of colour, transparency in the sha- 
dows, and a clear and juicy tone in the flesh to a higher 
degree than in any other picture of David’s which I know. 
The picture is carried out in all its parts with the utmost 
conscientiousness. No. 38. The Sabine women. Ro- 
mulus and Tatius, neither of them with any clothes on, 
raise their spears for the combat, but Hersilia separates 
them. Other Sabine women, with their children in their 
arms, throw themselves between the contending hosts. 
When we look at this celebrated picture as a whole, the 
impression produced by it is far from satisfactory. 'The 
composition is disjointed, the outlines of the principal 
figures are jerked about in a disagreeable manner, the 
attitudes are theatrical, the lights cold, the shadows 
grey and heavy, and the keeping of the whole is de- 
void in. Q 
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fective. Ou the other hand, in the details we see many 
figures of extraordinary beauty of form and admirable 
modelling : some children in the fore-ground are espe- 
cially charming, and here and there we thus have bits 
which are about the best that David ever produced. 
No. 4*2. The portrait of Pope Pius VII. in his arm- 
chair : a half-length, painted at Paris in 1805. This 
picture is almost a front-face, with the light full upon 
it. It unites dignity and truth of conception with very 
fine drawing, masterly modelling, and a touch which is 
broad and yet delicate in an excellent impasto. The 
whole, not only the head and hands, but the drapery and 
the chair, are treated throughout with a perfectly correct 
feeling for the essence of a portrait. Perhaps, how- 
ever, that which surprises us most is the delicate har- 
mony and transparent warmth of the colour ; the latter 
quality fails us indeed in the principal shadow of the 
face, which is somewhat heavy, and in the dirty tone of 
the reflected lights. No one of David’s historical pic- 
tures known to me can assume, in its own class, any 
thing like the same rank that this work properly takes 
in its character of a portrait. No. 37. Leonidas, with 
his band, awaits the enemy at Thermopylae. This pic- 
ture produces the impression of a canvas on which the 
painter had set out, next to one another, as they came, 
various attitudes and ideas which took his fancy. It is 
precisely too the principal figure — that of Leonidas — 
which, in its position and expression, is the most un- 
meaning and theatrical of all : among the rest, prepar- 
ing themselves for combat, single figures and ideas of 
great beauty occur. The forms are thicker and less 
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elegant than those in the picture of the Sabine women ; 
hut on the other hand the tone is warmer, and the 
keeping of the whole better.” 

“ David must have been an excellent teacher, since 
most of his scholars have developed their own natural 
tendencies with great freedom. A few only did homage 
to his Roman and republican enthusiasm.” * 

Among the great works executed by David under the 
Empire, was his Coronation — a picture of such enor- 
mous dimensions that it exceeds by three feet the Mar- 
riage of Cana by Paul Veronese : it is thirty feet long, 
by nineteen feet high. The Emperor is represented 
placing the crown on the head of Josephine ; the Pope 
sits by. Another of the same class was the Distribution 
of the Eagles, in which many of the figures are the same 
in attitude as those in the Leonidas, but here they are 
dressed in uniform, whilst there the Spartans are French 
grenadiers with their clothes off. His portrait of Na- 
poleon crossing the St. Bernard has not the effect of a 
portrait ; it is ideal in more ways than one, for we know 
that the First Consul, instead of prancing on a charger 
at the edge of a precipice, really rode over on a donkey. 
The whole is an abstraction ; but there is something 
extremely fine and solemn about it. On the rock are 
inscribed the names, Bonaparte, Hannibal, Carolus 
Magnus. 

The observations of Waagen which I have quoted 
are most just in themselves, and give on the whole a 
very fair view of David’s faults and excellences. In 
him, as in other French artists and French writers, 
* Waagen’s Paris, s. 720. 
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we meet the rigid adherence to the antique, and to cer- 
tain fixed rules, framed as if to compensate by their in- 
flexible character for the theatrical exaggeration of 
expression and passion. The personages in David's 
pictures are like models in a studio ; they convey no 
impression of reality; there is no genuine life or 
movement in them : how long they have been in that 
attitude, or how long they mean to continue in it, we 
cannot conjecture : they stand in positions like the Ho- 
ratii, or sit like Leonidas, as if they knew all the world 
were looking at them. The colour is, for the most part, 
peculiarly disagreeable; and there is a total want of 
transparency or of tnie feeling for the effect of chiar- 
oscuro. Yet, with all this, one cannot but admire the 
qualities which Davkl introduced into art. Admirable 
drawing, and great beauty of form, characterize his 
productions. The flutter and tawdriuess of the artists 
of Louis XV. is succeeded by a severity and simplicity 
which, though not free from affectation, and thoroughly 
French in its character, is yet full of power and truth 
of a certain kind. 

The same German connoisseur to whom I have so 
often referred goes on to speak of David's followers *. 
“ Before all," he says, “ I must cite the colossal picture 
of Lethiere in the Luxembourg, the subject of which is 
the execution of Brutus’s sons before his own eyes. It 
is well composed, though the parts are theatrical ; the 
keeping is good, the colour warm, and the whole care- 
fully completed; but we miss the fine feeling for 
form which characterized David. Next comes Drouai s' 
* Waagen’s Paris, s. 724. 
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picture of the Cimbrian slave shrinking from Marius, 
whom he is sent to kilL (No. 54 in the Louvre.) The 
theatrical character is here most conspicuous in the 
attitudes of both figures, but the power of the artist is 
seen in the excellent drawing, as well as in the feeling 
for the harmony of colour and the keeping of his work. 
No scholar of David however developed the principle of 
theatrical effect for the representation of antique sub- 
jects with such cold elegance as Gubrin. We might 
often imagine that we were looking at plaster casts 
painted. His Phaedra and Hippolytus, and his Dido 
and iEneas, (both in the Luxembourg,) are first-rate 
specimens of this species of art— a species which, with- 
out doubt, has, in its perfect outward forms, something 
very seducing for all those who do not judge pictures 
by the genuine individual life dwelling in the work 
itself. It is only in the Clytemnestra, driven by 
^Egisthus to murder her husband, that we find these 
qualities supported by genuine pathos." 

Gerard was one of the most remarkable of David’s 
school. His Entry of Henri IV. is really a fine pic- 
ture. Gericault's Shipwreck of the Medusa is well 
known to all visitors of the Louvre. It is most powerful 
in execution, and equally horrible in the details of which 
it is composed ; but the most fearful specimen of what 
French artists of real genius will attempt to place 
upon the canvas, is the picture of the Deluge (No. 58, 
Louvre), by Girodet-Trioson. In it a man has got his 
father on his back, whilst he pulls up his wife with his 
right hand, and grasps convulsively the stump of a tree 
with his left ; two children cling to their mother : all, 
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therefore, depends on the stump of the tree ; but that 
unfortunately is just breaking, so that the whole family 
in a string — the last of a sinful world — are on the 
point of falling into the roaring flood. The exaggera- 
tion of horror is so great as to become perfectly ludi- 
crous : no technical merits could compensate for such a 
subject, so treated : unfortunately, however, the compo- 
sition is angular and disagreeable, whilst the colouring 
is of a greenish tint, and completely false to nature. 

The school of David spread into other countries, and 
artists of Italy and Spain, such as Camuccini and Apa- 
ricio, exaggerated the statuesque forms, the outrageous 
expression, and the brick-dust colouring of French 
models. 

It is not my intention however to give any account 
of the more recent school of France, or of its living 
artists. The reader knows that such men as Leopold 
Robert, Oranet, the Vemets, Paul Delaroche, Scheffer, 
and Ingres, deservedly have held, or still hold, a very 
high place as painters. One thing I will add — it is sin- 
gular that, whilst the French despise our art with all 
their souls, the influence of a countryman of our own 
should have contributed largely to create or restore 
among them a genuine feeling for picturesque effect. 
The residence of Bonnington at Paris, and the clever- 
ness of his colour and chiaroscuro, worked upon the 
French school, and has, in fact, produced a new ele- 
ment in their pictures which is now becoming strongly 
visible. 
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ON THE MEASURES TAKEN BY THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE WORKS OF ART CONTAINED 
IN THE SUPPRESSED MONASTERIES, ETC. 

On the 13th of June, 1844, a royal ordnance was issued establishing 
a Central Commission “ de Monumentos Historicos y Artisticos del 
Reino,” as well as Local or Provincial Commissions, to act in concert 
with the former body. The first annual report of the Central Com- 
mission to the Secretary of State for the Home Department is printed 
as a pamphlet, and it embraces the proceedings of the Commission in 
the period between 1st of July, 1844, and 1st of July, 1845. The 
members of the Commission were Don Martin Fernandez Navarrete, 
Don Antonio Gil de Zarate, Don Jose Madrazo, Don Valentin Car- 
derera, and Don Anibal Alvarez. They divided themselves into 
three sections, one for libraries and archives, another for painting 
and sculpture, and a third for architecture and archaeology. The sec- 
tion for painting and sculpture was composed of Madrazo aud Car- 
derera, and the copy of the report which I have before me was sent 
by the latter gentleman to Mr. Ford. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than the picture of Spain drawn 
by this Commission. They tell us that the most valuable contents of 
the conventual libraries had been thrown away or mutilated, and tha 
thousands of volumes had been sold as waste paper for three or four 
reals the arroba, and had been exported to enrich foreign libraries. 
A hope had been entertained of forming collections in each province 
of pictures and other works of art ; the Commission was soon unde- 
ceived as to the possibility of effecting this. Baron Taylor and a 
host of foreign dealers had in some provinces carried off all they could 
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lay their hands upon ; in others the Commissioners tell us, “ Many of 
the most esteemed works of art, the glory and ornament of the most 
sumptuous churches, had perished in their application to the vilest 
uses ; in others scarcely any record was preserved of what had been 
in existence at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, and no 
inventory or catalogue of any kind had been made.” Our only con- 
solation perhaps is that these books and works of art will be better 
appreciated in other countries, and we may derive comfort from the 
, views expressed by Madame Hahn-Hahn *. 

It is clear that in such a state of things the plunder and destruc- 
tion of pictures must have been enormous. In the summary of the 
proceedings of the Commission with reference to pictures, which I 
shall proceed to give, the reader will see that all sorts of obstacles to 
any claim of the central government were raised by the local autho- 
rities ; such a course was sometimes no doubt the result of genuine 
Spanish obstinacy, strong in local attachments, and hating all 
interference ; but it too often probably originated in the desire to 
conceal peculation and robbery on the part of the alcalde, or the pa- 
rish priest, or the sacristan, or the porter of a suppressed convent. 
Let us remember that in all probability no one of these functionaries 
ever received the salary which was due to him, and that the unfor- 
tunate monks turned out of their convents had neither interest 
nor duty in protecting what had ceased to be theirs. If they did 
not (as it may be hoped) themselves carry off what they could, 
they would abandon it to the first plunderer. Added to which, the 
habitual feeling of every Spaniard is, that what belongs to the govern- 
ment is fair game, and may be stolen with a safe conscience. 

When all this is considered, it will not appear surprising that bribery 
and robbery should have stripped the deserted convents and scattered 
the memorials of Spanish art and literature. It is greatly to be feared 
too that the ignorance of the local commissioners will cause many an 
interesting picture of early date to be thrown on one side as barbar- 
ous and rude, and that few such valuable records as the altar of the 
, time of Don Javme el Conquistador, mentioned as rescued at Valencia, 
will be preserved at all ; indifferent second-rate copies, or imitations 
of the Italian and Flemish masters, will probably pass current as the 
staple article in most of the provincial museums, even where such in- 
stitutions are finally formed. At any rate, as a picture of the state 

• See above, p. I®. 
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of Spain with reference to the fine arts, and as a sort of guide to . 
tourists, it may be useful to give, in alphabetical order, as they are 
enumerated in the report, an abstract of the general result as to the 
number of paintings got together in each province. 

Alava. — In December, 1844, 86 pictures worth preserving were re- 
ported as collected by the Provincial Commission, whilst 84 were 
described as mutilated or worthless. Up to May, 1845, no build- 
ing, proper for their arrangement and reception, had been ob- 
tained. 

Albacete — In January, 1845, 46 pictures were got together in the 
“ Gefetura politica;” of these five were described as belonging to 
the Yalenoian school, six to that of Seville, and one to an Italian 
master ; two were copies of Murillo, one an original of Sancho Mo- 
lina *, and one of the school of Berruguete. 

Alicante. — In January, 1845, a museum containing 200 pictures was 
opened at Orihuela : the process of collecting was still going on in 
May of that year. 

Almeria. — Here the existence of any local collection was denied, but 
accidentally a catalogue was discovered containing a list of 1 96 
pictures, which had been got together in 1837, and had apparently 
disappeared. 

Avila. — No report of any pictures had been received. 

Badajoz. — A museum was about to be formed in the old Franciscan 
convent. 

Balearic Islands. — Sixty -two pictures had been placed in the “ M onte 
Sion,” a building appropriated to the “ Institute Balear.” 

Barcelona. — Some pictures are collected in the museum, but the num- 
ber is not given. 

Burgos. — The Commissioners say, “ On seeing the small number of 
works of OTt in the province of Burgos, and after examining 
carefully the communication of the “ Gcfe Politico,” dated in April, 
1844, together with the inventory which accompanied it, contain- 
ing only 69 pictures and 13 coins, deposited in the Literary Insti- 
tution of the capital of the province, we could not refrain from 
signifying our surprise at finding so poor a museum in a province 
which was at one time one of the richest in Spain in monasteries.” 

• I do not know who this artist was; two obscure artists of the name of 
Manuel de Molina occur in Ccan Bermudez's Dictionary. 
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Up to the date of the report however, it does not appear that this 
expression of surprise on the part of the Central Commission had 
extracted any satisfactory explanation on the subject from the local 
authorities. 

Cdeertj. — Ucre again the Central Commission could get no account of 
the works of art which were known to have existed, more espe- 
cially in the magnificent Uieronymite Monastery of Guadalupe, 
near Logrosan *. The Provincial Commission, acting on the au- 
thority of that in Madrid, proceeded to ascertain what still re- 
mained within the walls of the convent, when they were resisted 
by the “ A yuntamiento ” of the town of Guadalupe, who pretended 
that all that was in the church and convent belonged to the parish, 
and not to the state. 

Cadiz. — Those who first collected the pictures took care to catalogue 
them without giving the subjects or the sizes, and mixed up 
together paintings and prints, so that it was impossible to say what 
had been stolen. The report goes on to say that the sale of certain 
pictures was not less irregular and culpable in itself, than the law- 
fulness of the manner in which the produce of the sale was applied 
appeared doubtful. The Local Commission of arts and sciences 
thought it prudent to abstain from criminal proceedings against 
any one ; but the pictures yet remaining were in such a state of 
decay that to protect themselves they caused a proccs verbal to be 
drawn up setting forth their condition. 

Canary Islands. — 161 pictures of one kind or another had been 
placed in a museum in these islands. 

Castellon . — The report of the “ Gefe Politico ” announces pictures 
of Vandyke, Zurbaran, Giotto ()), and other celebrated masters, 
derived from the Carmelite convent in the Desierto de las Palmas, 
and from other places. 

Ciudad- Real. — Nothing worth notice seems to have been collected. 

Cordova. — 252 pictures, most of them of course of the Spanish 
schools, were deposited in disorder in the “ Colegio de la Asuncion.” 
Besides the pictures, it is stated that the sword of “ El Key Chico ” 
of Granada has been preserved in the same building. 

Corufla. — In June, 1844, the “ Gefe Politico ” announced to the Home 
Secretary that twenty pictures of the Italian schools had been 
rescued from the Benedictine convent of Santiago. A misunder- 

* See Ford’s Hand-book, Second Edition, p.264; compare above, p. 130. 
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standing between the local authorities seems to have prevented any 
further acquisitions. 

Cuenca . — All sorts of plunder had gone on here, as elsewhere, but 
the Local Commissioners seem to have exerted themselves to rescue 
and place in safety what could yet be secured. The head of the 
Priory of Santiago de Deles resisted them. The number of pic- 
tures collected is not given. 

Gerona . — In August, 1842, the “ Gefe Politico ” reported the existence 
of certain pictures, as he said, of little merit ; but, bad or good, they 
seem to have disappeared by 1845. 

Granada . — Here a museum was formed in 1839, and in 1842 a 
catalogue of 884 pieces of sculpture and painting was transmitted to 
the Secretary of State. By January, 1844, it would appear that 
some, probably many, of them had been stolen, and the report does 
not tell us how many remained. 

Guadalajara . — It appears that out of 430 pictures a few only were 
conceived to be originals of any value, and were attributed to Ki- 
bera, Zurbarun, Carrefio, el Greco, and others, for the most part 
Spanish masters. 25 were completely ruined. 

Guipvscoa The civil war in this province has been the cause and 

the pretext for the disappearance of many works of art. “ Since,” 
says the report, “ whilst many have been destroyed on the one 
hand, on the other the state of affairs has thrown a shield over 
those who have profited by the confusion, and have unjustly ap- 
propriated the property of the state.” 

Uuelva . — The exertions of the Commission appear to have brought 
to light some pictures which are public property, but the number 
or value of them is not stated. 

Uuesca . — A collection of 120 pictures was placed in the building be- 
longing to the “ Sociedad Econ6mica.” 

Jaen . — The Local Commission of Jaen in the course of nine months 
got together 523 pictures, of which they reported 285 as worthless, 
and placed 238 in the old Jesuit convent. The names of Murillo. 
Zurbaran, Alonso Cano, Castillo, Orrente, Melgar*, Juan de Se- 
villa, Guzman, Coello, Titian, el Greco, and Albnno, appear in the 
catalogue. 

* This, I presume, means Fray Geronimo Melgarejo, an Augustine monk 

See Cean Bermudez, iii. p. 104. 
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Leon . — " The necessity,” says the report, “ of quartering troops in 
the various convents of this province, and the scandalous tricks 
which we know to have been played with the works of art in the 
same, are the causes why the catalogue, which was framed in Sep- 
tember of last year, appeared so imperfect and so scanty, since the 
number of objects was reduced to 61 pictures and 3 pieces of sculp- 
ture, deposited in the convent of the so-called ‘ Monjas Catalinas.’ ” 
No more favourable acccount seems to have been received at the 
time the report was drawn up. 

Lerida . — Here too the civil war is said to have caused the disap- 
pearance of most of the pictures in the convents; only 18 of any 
merit had been collected in April, 1844, but some more were 
known to exist in the Seo do Urgel, where the local authorities 
however refused to give them up to the government. The Com- 
mission had not been able to obtain an accurate account even of 
the eighteen. 

Logroilo. — No satisfactory result had been arrived at in this province, 
and no museum had been formed. 

Lugo . — No answer could be obtained from the Local Commission, and 
it was to be reorganized. 

Malaga A miserable return of six pieces of sculpture and four pic- 

tures was all that could be obtained by the Central Commission, and . 
they attribute this result to “the natural indolence and purely mer- 
cantile spirit of that district." Probably the facility for exportation 
had a good deal to do with the disappearance of the various works 
of art which the report affirms to have been once collected and de- 
posited in various public buildings. 

Murcia . — In this province the “ Gefe Politico ” seems to have set his 
face against doing any thing for the formation of a local museum, 
and nothing had, in fact, been done. 

Navarre . — Here the Local Commission appear to have been princi- 
pally occupied in endeavouring to trace and recover a certain pic- 
ture, by Carreflo, of which the subject was the Foundation of 
the Order of the Trinity. A few other pictures of no worth had 
been collected. 

Orense . — The Local Commission of this province had succeeded in se- 
curing as many as 120 pictures and some works of sculpture, which 
it was supposed would form a respectable museum. 

Oviedo . — Of 58 pictures collected here only 15 were considered of 
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any value, and these were, at the date of the report, deposited in 
the University of Oviedo. 

Palenda. — The Economical Society had got together 12 pictures of 
some worth, and others were known to be in the hands of the 
alcaldes of various villages. Finally it seems that 24 more, some 
which might perhaps be attributed to Vandyke, C. Maratti, Guido, 
and Mateo Cerezo, had been added to the original twelve, and it 
was intended to set up a local museum. 

Ponlevedra. — The Central Commission knew of the existence of 
eight portraits of kings in the Benedictine Monastery of Lercz, 
close to the town. After repeated inquiry, the only answer which 
could be obtained from the authorities on the spot was one which 
took no notice of special questions, and roundly asserted that no 
works of art whatever existed. 

Salamanca. — In this celebrated city as many as 1061 pictures had 
been ascertained to exist as public property. These were left in 
various convents and other buildings until a place fit for the local 
museum was selected. No exertions however of the Central Com- 
mission had been able to get this museum established ; the “ Gefe 
Politico,” among other reasons, alleging (no doubt with perfect truth) 
the want of funds. 

Santander. — Whatever pictures were collected had been sold as use- 
less for a very trifling sum. 

Segovia. — As many as 386 pictures had been deposited in the rooms 
of the Episcopal Palace, but no proper catalogue of them had been 
received by the Central Commission. 

Seville. — This local museum is without doubt the richest in Spain, but 
the Commission complains bitterly of not having been able to obtain 
a complete and satisfactory catalogue of its contents. 

Soria. — A reference to the inventories made in 1835 appeared to the 
Commission to show that 88 pictures, which then existed, had dis- 
appeared, and no explanation could be got from the local authori- 
ties on the subject. 

Tarragona. — The “Gefe Politico” of this province sent up a list of 
certain works of sculpture and antiquities existing in 1844, in the 
museum of the Archeological Society, and in that of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts; bat no further information had been received 
notwithstanding the inquiries made by the Central Commission. 

Teruel. — Twenty-nine pictures had been reported by the Local Corn- 
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mission, who said that they were occupied in tracing others scattered 
in different places of the province. 

Toledo . — A certain number of works of art had been deposited in the 
old convent of St. Pedro-Martin ; but as some of the pictures in the 
suppressed churches and convents had been transferred to Madrid, 
and the Local Commission of Toledo had no accurate lists of them 
or of others which were formerly in those buildings, it would seem 
that the greatest confusion prevailed as to the real amount of public 
property of this description. 

Valencia . — The rich museum of this city is established in the old 
convent of “ Carmelitas Calzados,” and contains as many as 600 
pictures, mostly of the Valencian school. The Central Commission 
urged the necessity of preparing a full catalogue, and very properly 
cautioned the authorities of Valencia “not to omit, on any account, 
those pictures which, though of little worth as paintings, are very 
important for the history of the art, such as, for instance, an altar 
in that museum, with paintings of the time of Don Jayme el Con- 
quistador ” (1213 — 1276). There was moreover in the mo- 

nastery of Murta a gallery of portraits of celebrated poets of Va- 
lencia, which are now transferred to the academy of San Carlos. 
The persons on the spot replied that they had no funds to enable 
them to classify and catalogue the pictures — a want which the 
Central Commission in this as in other instances report to the Se- 
cretary of State, without the smallest chance, it is to be feared, of 
obtaining any assistance. 

Valladolid . — A catalogue of the local museum in this city was pub- 
lished in 1843, by Julian Pastor *, and the contents appeared to 
comprise 947 pictures and 229 pieces of carving and sculpture. 
In the early part of 1845 the Commission exerted themselves (pro- 
bably too late) to rescue from destruction the frescos in the old 
convent of St. Pablo, which had been turned into a depot of galley 
slaves. In May, 1845, lists of other works of art then in the sup- 
pressed convents of San Benito el Real, the Merced Calzada, and 
San Diego, were transmitted to the Central Commission. All 
these were in the act of being transferred to the museum, which is, 
without doubt, one of the most important in Spain. 

Vizcaya . — In this province the local museum contains 30 pictures, 
but the report states that the catalogue sent up is the only one 

* Ford's Hand-book, Second Edition, pp. 336—7. 
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which fulfils all the conditions required by the Central Commission 
in documents of this kind — that is to say, it sets out the materials, 
the subjects, the schools, and names of the artists, the supposed merit 
of each picture, their state of preservation, and the convent whence 
each came. 

Zamora . — Here the pictures were left in the various convents, and 
no inventories had been transmitted to the government. The con- 
vents of Toro and Benavente were supposed to be the most im- 
portant with reference to works of art ; but on inquiry the Local 
Commission reported that nothing remained in them. What few 
pictures had been got together at Zamora were in a pitiable state. 

Zaragoza . — Some pictures had been collected in this city, and it was 
proposed to form a museum in the old convent of Santa Fe, but the 
Central Commission complain loudly of the sluggishness ( morosidad ) 
of the Commission of Saragossa. 
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22. For Alonzo, read Alonso, 

43, 69, 104, 160, 177, 189. For Coreggio read Correggio. 

64. For Osufia, read Osuna. 

69. For Lord Francis Egerton, read the Earl of Ellesmere. 

75. I believe there is a very fine picture by Alonso Sanchez Coello 
in the Belvidere, at Vienna. 

78. With reference to the Last Supper of Titian, a letter of the 
artist’s to Philip II. is in existence, dated from Venice, 
Aug. 5, 1564, which speaks of the picture as just finished, 
and having been begun seven years before. See Bottari. 
Letterc Pittoriche, ii. p. 481, Lett. cxix. 

82. I am happy to find, from the second edition of the Hand-book, 
that the picture of the Burial of the Conde de Orgaz still 
remains in the Church of S t0 . Tome, at Toledo. Some 
curious additional information is given by Mr. Ford, with 
reference to this picture ; see p. 487. 

89. For Cuenqa, read Cuenca. 

98, 107. For Basan, read Bassano. 

101, 117. For S*. read San. 

114. For College of St. Hermenegild, read Hermitage of St. Her- 
menegild. 

128. For Xeres, read Xerez. 

130. For Guadaloupe, read Guadalupe. 

132. In addition to the Zurbarans mentioned in the text, there are, 
I am told, eight large pictures of patriarchs by this master 
at Auckland Castle. I have never seen them. They were 
placed there by Bishop Barrington. 

142. Since the note at the foot of this page was printed, I have to 
thank Mr. Snare, the owner of the picture to which it re- 
lates, for a copy of his pamphlet. I have perused it ; but 
I cannot say that I see sufficient reason to withdraw the 
opinion already expressed, though I acknowledge his zeal 
and industry in its behalf. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


PAGE 

146. For Montailez, read Montafies ; and, lower down, for St. Pla- 
cido, read San Placido. 

163. Line 3, for Roclas, read Eoelaa. 

198. I find that I have read the remark of Murillo on Valdez’s pic- 
ture, as if it were “ esto es preciso verlo con las manos 
y con las narices f instead of “ con las manos en las 
narices that is to gay, “ one must stop one’s nose when 
one looks at it.” The last is of course right. 

252. Query 1 Is the landscape by Poussin mentioned as belonging to 
Sir Thomas Baring, the one now in the collection of Mr. 
Holford 1 

280, 281. For Lefevre, read Lefevre, several times. 

332. If I do not mistake, David painted a horrible picture of the 
Death of Marat, which represents him in the attitude de- 
scribed in the artist’s speech. 
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The figures refer to the pages. References to English collection 
are marked thus *. The names of painters are printed in italics. 


A. 

Abati Niccolo, 228. 

Academy, French, discussions 
of, 266 ; admission of Qreuze, 
316. 

Apia, Bernardino del, ill . 
Aguador de Sevilla, 141, 160. 
Agreda, Maria de, 16, 20, n. 
Aguila, Conde de ( Velazquez ,) 
141 ; (Yirgen de la faja,) 
177. 

Aix, Cathedral, ( King Rend,) 

226. 

Alava, pictures at, 345. 

Alba, Duke of, 32. 

Albacete, provincial museum at, 

345. 

Alcala de Henares, (Rincon,) 
35 ; (Juan de Toledo,) 132. 
Alcala de Guadaira, (Pacheco,) 

112 . 

Alcantara, (Morales,) 58. 
Aldobrandini marriage, 253. 
Alexander VI., Pope, 2, 
Alexander, battles of, (Lebrun,) 

275. 

Alfaro y O times, Juan de, 194. 
Alfon, Juan, 33. 

Algarotti, his account of the de- 
struction of the frescos at 
Fontainebleau, 228. 

Algardi, 234. 253, 

Alhambra, 26, 27, 49, 51. 
Alicante, provincial museum 
at, 345, 


Almeria, plunder of pictures, 

345. 

Almor Juan, 213. 

Altamira, Count of, (Velasquez,) 
159. 

•Althorp, (Ph. de Champaigne,) 
260. (Janet,) 230. (More,) 
66 . 

•Alton Towers (see E. of Shrews- 
bury.) 

Alvar Perez de Villoldo, 34, 
Alvarez, Don Anibal, 343. 
Alvarez Petri, 34, n, 

Alvaro di Piero, 34, n. 
Ambdres, Francisco de, 36, 37. 
Ambiente, 40. 

Anastagi, Fra Vincentio, portrait 
by El Oreco, 83, 

Ancajani Raphael, 46. 

Andrade, Don Andreas de, por- 
trait by Murillo, 178. 

Anjou, King Rene of, 225, 
226. 

Angels, how to be painted, 10, 

TL 

Anne of Brittany, her prayer- 
book, 225. 

Anne, St., teaching the Virgin to 
read, 15, 108. 

Annunciation, mode of painting, 

10, 16. 

Antique, confusion of ideas re- 
specting it in the French 
school, 254. Imitation of in 
the French Revolution, 330. 
Antonio Veneziano, 25. 
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A paricio, 217, 342. 

Aponte, Pedro de, SI, 

Aposentador Mayor, place of, 
148. 

'Apsley House (see D. of Wel- 
lington). 

Aragon, school of, v., 60-62, 
92 -98, 213-216. 

Aranda del Duero, (Juni,) 92. 
Arbasia, Cesar, 90. 

Artgio, Pablo de, 38, 47. 
Arellano, Juan de, 210. 

Arfe, Juan de, 198. 

Argensola, Fray Agustin Leo- 
nardo de, 94, 

A rias, A ntonio Fernandez, 133. 
Arias Montanus, friend of Ces- 
pedes, 105. 

Armada, 39, n. 

Amauld, portrait of, (PL de 
Champaigne,) 260. 

Arroyo del Puerco, (Morales,) 58, 
Arteaga, (engraver,) 115, 

Artiga, Francisco, 213. 

Arundel, Achbp., 21, n, 

'Arundel of Wardour, Lord, (Mu- 
rillo,) 1 86. (Ribera,) 130. 
Atensio, 97. 

'Ashburnham, Lord, (Poussin,) 

247. 

'Ashburton, Lord, (Murillo,) 185. 

( Velazquez,) 159. 

Assisi, (Giovanni Spagnuolo,) 
42, 

Astorga, 52, 53, n. 

Atmosphere in painting, 40, 
Atocha, Virgin of, Cereso, 20L 
'Auckland Castle, (Zurbaran,) 

353. 

Audran, Charles, 278. 

Avila, no pictures saved, 345. 
(Gallegos,) 38. 

Avignon, (Giotto,) 220. 221, [ 
(xV. Mignard,) 272. (Simon i 
de Challons,) 230. (Vemet, 
Carle, and Horace ,) 314. 


B. 

Badajoz, (Morales,) 58, Provin- 
cial museum at, 345. 

Bagnacavallo, 228 and n, 

Balearic Islands, pictures in, 345, 

Ballads, Spanish, 5, 22. 

BaltaBar Carlos, Don, portraits 
by Velazquez, 159. 

Baptiste, (see Monnoyer,) 292. 

Barbastro, (Galceran,) 22. 

Barberini, Cardinal, 233, 

Barcelona, pictures collected at, 
345. (Viladomat,) 212. 

Barco de Avila, 32. 

Barco, Garcia del, 32. 

'Baring, Sir Thos., (Morales,) 60. 
(Murillo,) 185. (Poussin,) 
253. ( Velazquez ,) 160 and n. 
(Ph. de Champaigne,) 261. 

'Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, (Laguerre,) 293. 

Bassano, imitated by Orrente, 
28, 

Battle of Higueruela, 88, Of 
Najera, 22. Of St. Quintin, 
(Luca Giordano,) 206. 

Baudouin, 307. 

Bayeu, Francisco, 33, 217. 

Bayle, 22. 

Baylon, Pascual, 212. 

Beatriz de Silva, 18. 

Becerra, Gaspar, 52, 87, 88. 

Bedford, Duke of (see Woburn). 

Beggar boys, Murillo's, 173. 

Bejarano, 175. 

Bellini, Gentile, 27. 

'Belvoir Castle, (Poussin,) 252, 

Benavente, Convent of, 

Benavides, Juan Ramirez, 214. 

Benvenuti, 217. 

Bergamasco, El, (Costello,) 88, 

Berlin, (Carreflo,) 221. (Cor- 
reggio), 295, n. (Lebrun,) 
276. (P. Mignard,) 272. 

(Murillo,) 180. (Raphael,) 

AS. 

Bernard, St., 14, m, 174, n. 

Berruguete, Alonso, 47, 48, 49. 
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Berruguete, Pedro, 33* 34, 
•Berwick, Lord, {Murillo,) 184. 
Biagio da Cesena, 7, 

Bigamy, 118, a. 

Biscay, provincial museum, 
Bisofio, 99, a. 

Blanchard, Jacques, 232. 
Blanchet, Thomas, 277. 
•Blenheim, {Laguerre,) 293. 
{Murillo,) 136, 

Blois, Capuchins, {Poussin,) 

233. 

Bocanegra, Pedro Atanasio, 
125. 

Bodegones, 115. 

Bologna, coronation of Charles 
Y. at, 59, 

Bolsena, miracle of, 204, n, 
Bonant de Ortiga, 61, 
Bonnington, his influence on 
French art, 342. 

Borgia, Rodrigo, 47. 

Borgognone, (Courtois,) 279. 
Borgoila, Juan de, 33, 35, 37. 
Boscan, 44. 

Bossuet, portrait of, by Rigaud, 

290. 

Boucher, Francois, 297. 301, 
304, 307. His relation to 
Qreuze, 323. 

Boullongne, Bon, 283. 
Boullongne, Genevieve, 284. 
Boullongne, Louis, 282, 283. 
Boullongne, Madeleine, 284, 
Bourdon, Sebastian, 268-270. 
•Bowood, (see M. of Lansdowne.) 
Boyle, his patronage of Duval, 
290. 

Brackenbury, Sir J. M., {Mu- 
rillo,) 178 and a. 

Bramante, 43. 

Bravo, Sefior, {Murillo,) 178. 
Breda, surrender of, picture, 95, 

133. 

Brentano, Herr, {Fouquet,) 224, 
a, 

Bridget, St., 19, 

Bruno, life of, by Lesueur, 261- 

233 . 


Brussels, church of St. Gudule, 
picture of Coris, painted for, 

S3. 

Burgos, Provincial Museum, 345. 
Virgin’s shoe at, 14. 

C. 

Cabezalero, Juan Martin, 202. 
Cabrera, 218. 

Cabrera y Sotomayor, Doha 
Beatriz, wife of Murillo, 166. 
Caccianemici, Francesco, 228. 
Caceres, no pictures saved at, 

346. 

Cdceres, Felices de, 94. 

Cadet a la Perle, (engraving,) 

273. 

Cadiz, plunder of pictures at, 
346. Cathedral, {Castillo,) 
169, {Meneses,) 173, 174. 
{Murillo,) 196. Museum, 
{ Xurbaran ,) 130. 

Calatayud, {Jimenez,) 97, 
Calderon, portraits by A l/aro y 
Gamez, 194. 

Calderon de la Barca, Madame, 
her account of pictures in 
Mexico, 218. 

Callot, Jacques, 259. 

Cambiaso, Horacio, 83, 
Cambiaso, Luca, 87, 

Camino, Domingo del, 95. 
Campaiia, Juan Bautista, 65. 
Campaiia, Pedro, 55, 63, 65, 
174, 

Cam pi, Antonio and Vincenzio, 
87 and n. 

Campillo, view of, (.Vaco,) 194. 
Camuccini, 217, 342, 

Cannry Islands, pictures col- 
lected in, 346. 

Cano, Alonso, 53, m, 109, 110, 
112, 116, 125. Ilis dispute 
with the Oidor, 119. Aver- 
sion to Jews, &c., 120, 121. 
Supposed portrait of, by IV 
lazqnez, 118. 

Carabajal, Luis de, 79, 80. 
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Carderera, Don Valentin, 348. 

Carducho, Bartolome, 82. 

Carducho, Vincencio, 14,90, 112. 

‘Carlisle, Earl of (see Castle 
Howard). 

Carlos, Don, son of Philip II., 
portrait by Coello, 75. 

Carranza, Don Bartolome, por- 
trait by Carabajal, 82. 

Carrehode Miranda, Juan, 200. 

Carthusians, as painted by Zur- 
baran, 21, 

Cartuja de la Concepcion, 213. 

Casanova, Carlos, 213. 

Costello, Fabricio, 88. 

Castello, Juan Bautista, 88. 

Castellon, pictures collected at, 
346. 

Cast el vy, Don Luis de, portrait 
by Joanes, 71. 

Castillo, Agustin del, 109. 

Castillo, Juan del, 109, 110. 

Castillo y Saavedra, Antonio, 

112 . 

•Castle Howard, (supposed Cor- 
reggio,) 160. {Janet,) 230. 
(Mignard,) 272. (Monnoyer,) 
292. {More,) SO. {Velaz- 
quez,) 160. 

Catalonia, only artist of, Villa- 
domat, 212. 

Catholic Kings, portraits of, 35, 

38, 

Caves, Eugenio, 132. 

Caves, Patricio, 82. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 222. 

Cepero, Dean of Seville, viii. and n. 

Cerezo, Mateo, 22L 

Cesillcs, Juan, 24. 

Cespedes, Pablo de, 22,104, 125. 

Challons, Simon de, 230. 

Champaigne, Jean B. de, 221. 

Champaigns, Philippe de, 2, 

222 . 

Chardin, Jean B. S., 310, 312. 

Charles L of England, portrait 
by Velazquez, 142 and n, 354. 

Charles II. of Spain, portrait by 
Carreflo, 222. By Mazo, 124, 


Charles V., 49, 50, 5L 
Charles IX. of France, portrait 
by Janet, 230. 

Chartreuse, Lesueur’s Life of St. 
Bruno, 261. 

•Chatsworth, (Cheron,) 221. 
Cherbourg, {Herrera el ».,) 114. 
Cheron, Elisabeth Sophie, 291 . 
Chiron, Louis, 291. 

Chico, el Bey, his sword at Cor- 
dova, 

Christina of Sweden, patron of 
Bourdon, 269. Her pictures, 

295. 

Christobal of Utrecht, 66. 
Churriguera, 199, 200. 
Cincinato, Diego, 89. 

Cincinato, Francisco, 82. 
Cincinato, Romulo, 82, 

Ciudad Real, no pictures saved 
at, 346. 

Clara, Eugenia, Infanta, portrait 
by Coello, 75. 

•Clarendon, Earl of, {Herrera el 
v.,) 114. {Zurbaran,) 131. 
•Clarke, Sir Simon, {Murillo,) 

182. 

Claustro Chico (see Seville, San 
Francisco). 

Clouet, Francois, {Janet,) 230. 
Coelho da Silveira, Bento, 202,n. 
Coello, A lonso Sanchez, 73, 353. 
Coello, Claudio, 200, 202, 205. 
Coello, Doha Isabel, 75. 
Collantes, Francisco, 134. 
Colombel, Nicolas, 288. 

Colour, essential to a lasting fame 
as a painter, 81, n. 

Colouring, early Spanish, 32, 
Commission of the fine arts in 
Spain, 343. 

Comontes, Antonio de, 36. 
Combntes, Francisco de, 38. 
Comontes, Ihigo de, 32. 
Conception, Immaculate, 14, 15, 

m, 18, 

Contreras, Antonio de, 105. 
•Conyngham, Mr. {El Oreco,) 83, 
Cordova, 13, Its great men, 
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104 and n, Cathedral, (.4r- 
basia,) 20. ( Cespedes ,) 104. 

(A. del Castillo,) 109. Ch. of 
St. Peter, 22. Jesuits (Ces- 
pedes,) 104. Provincial Mu- 
seum, 346. 

Corida, Geronimo de, 24. 
Corneille, portrait of, by Vouet, 

23. 

Corneille, Jean B., 279. 
Corneille, Michel, 279. 

Corneille, Paris, 279. 

“ Corporales ” of Daroca, 204, n, 
Correa, Diego, 73. 

Correggio, 43, His Leda and 
Io, 295 and n, 

Corsica, submitted to the Imma- 
culate Conception, 15, n. 
Cortes, Joaquin, 175. 

Corufin, pictures collected at, 

346. 

Costume, supposed accuracy of, 

254. 

Courtois, Jacques, ( Borgognone ,) 
279. 

Cousin, Jean, 229. 

Coxis, Michael, 62, 63, 

Coy pel, Antoine, 282. 

Coypel, Charles Antoine, 282. 
Coypel, Noel, 282, 295, n, 
Coypel, Noel Nicolas, 282. 
Cremona, Ch. of St. Sigismund, 
(Carnpi,) 87, n, 

Crozat, his collection, 296. 
Cuenca, pictures plundered at, 

347. (Vailez,) 54. 

Cuevas, Pedro de las, 132. 
Cuevos, 61. 

D. 

Dalmatia, Duke of, (Cano,) 125. 
( Coello ,) 75, ( Herrera el v.,) 
115. (Joanes,) 72, ( Llanos 
y Valdes,) 126. (Morales,) 
62. (Murillo,) 165, 171. 
178 and n, (Navarrets,) 77. 
(Zurbarai i,) 131. 

Daroca, "Corporales” of, 204, n. 


David, Jacques Louis, 327, 340. 
Revolution in art created by, 
321. Influence in Spain, 216. 
Political career, 329. Por- 
trait of Marat, 354. 

Delaroche, Paul, 342. 

Dello, 25. 

Descartes, portrait by Mignanl, 

272. 

Desha yes, 307. 

Desportes, Franqois, 302. 
•Devonshire, Duke of, (Lesueur,) 
263. (Poussin,) 251. 
•Devonshire House, (Laguerre,) 
293. 

Deza, Archbp. Diego, portrait by 
Zurlaran, 129. 

Diaz, Diego Valentin, 76, 209, n. 
Diaz, Gonzalo, 32. 

Dietrici, 203, n, 

Diderot's description of the Sa- 
lons, 311, n. (On Boucher,) 
305, 306. (Fragonard,) 307. 
(La Grtnee,) 309. (Greuze.) 
315_024. (Halli,) 303. 
(Tar aval,) 310. (Vemet,) 312. 
Domenichino, Communion of St. 
Jerome, 108, 234. Martyr- 
dom of St. Andrew, 234. 
Donoso, Josef Ximenez, 203. 
Dorigni, Louis, 281. 

Dorigni, Michel, 281. 

Drapery, Spanish, 41. 

Dresden, (Bagnacavallo,) 228. 
(Poussin,) 254. (Rembrandt’s 
Sketch-book,) 202. (Watteau,) 
299. 

Dryden’s translation of Dufres- 
noy, 277. 

Dubreuil, Toussaint, 230. 
Dufresnoy, Charles Alphonse, 
276. Portrait by Lebrun, 
275. Poem, 277. 

Dughet, A. M., wife of Poussin, 
235. 

Dughet, Caspar, 257. 

•Dulwich Gallery, ( Lebrun ,) 274. 
(Morales,) 132, (Murillo,) 
182, 183. (Poussin,) 252. 
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(Rigaud,) 291. ( Velazquez,) 

159. ( Watteau,) 297. (Zur- 
baran), 132. 

Duqueanoy, (il Fiammingo,) 234. 
DUrer, Albert, 11, 37, 39. 
Duval, Philip, 290. 


E. 

"Eden, Sir William, ( Espinosa ,) 
102, a. ( Joanes ,) 72, ( Mu- 
rillo ,) 186, 187, n, ( Ribalta ,) 
100 . 

•Edinburgh, ( Velazquez) 158. 

Edict of Worms, 4, n. 

Rile, Ferdinand, 233. 

•Ellesmere, Earl of, (Murillo,) 
182, 183. (Poussin,) 250. 
251. ( Vargas,) 62, ( Velas- 
quez,) 159. 

Enriquez, 218. 

Escalante, Juan Antonio, 202. 

Escobar, Augustin del, 129. 

Escurial, view of, by Mazo, 194. 
Grandeur of, 85, 86. Com- 
pared with Versailles, 268. 
Sala de las Batallas, 88 and n, 
(Cambiaso,) 88, (Carabajal,) 
80, (A. S. Coello,) 74, 12, 
(C. Coello,) 203. (Coxis,) 
62, (Navarrete,) 77, 78, 19 , 
(L. Giordano,) 205, 206. 
(El Greco,) 82, (Palomino,) 
207. (Tibaldi,) 2L (Titian,) 
51, 87, 353. ( Velazquez,) 

145. 

Espafia, Juan de, (Giov. Spag- 
nuolo,) 45. 

Espinosa, Jacinto Geronimo de, 
101 . 

Espinosa, Miguel de, 95. 

Espinosa, Rodriguez, 101. 

Esquarte, Paul, 92. 

Esteban, Rodrigo, 24. 

Evelyn, his mention of, picture 
by Murillo, 173. 

Evora, (Morales,) 52. 

Eyck, John van, 30, 62. 


P. 

Famese, Alexander, portrait by, 
A. S. Coello, 75, 

Faxardo, Juan Antonio, 211. 
Fenelon, portrait by Vivien, 

302. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, por- 
traits by Rincon, 35. 
Fernandez, Luis, 109. 
Fiammingo, (Duquesnoy,) 234. 

Portrait by Poussin, 252. 
Fiammingo, Leonardo, 227. 
Flamenco, Juan, 36. 

Flhndes, Juan de, 36, 37. 
Florence, (Dello and Stamina,) 
25. 

Flores, Antonio, 63. 

Flores, Fmtos, 36, 

Floris, Franz, 45, 63, 229. 
Flower painters, Spanish, 210. 
Fontenay, Jean D. Blaise de, 
222 . 

Fontainebleau, 228, 229, n., 
230, 231. 

•Ford, Mr., obligations of the 
author to, vii. (Murillo,) 
186. (Ribalta,) 100. 
Fouquet, Jean, 224. 

Fragonard, Jean Ilonore, 307. 
Francione, Pedro, 47, 

Francis, St., 19, 175. n. 

Francis L as a patron of art, 
227.228, 

Francis II., portrait by Janet, 

230. 

Francisco, San, Seville, pictures 
from, (Murillo,) 186. 

* Francisque , (Millet,) 314. 
Frankfort, (Fouquet,) 224. 
Frederick the Great, portrait by 
Pesne, 3.04, By Vanloo, 309. 
Frederick P. of Wales, portrait 
by Vanloo, 309. 

Freminet, Martin, 231. 

•French painting, want of Na- 
tional character, 2, History 
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of, 220. Style under David, 
340. 

Frutet, Francis, 63. 

Frutos Flores, 36. 

Fuseli, his character of Poussin, 
253. 

a. 

Oalceran, 95. 

Galceran, Antonio, 92. 

Gallegos, Fernando, 37, 38, 32. 
Galvan, Juan, 96. 

Garcia, 22. 

Garcia del Barco, 32. 

Garzon, Juan, 195. 

Garcilaso do Vega, 44, 48. 
Gaudin, Don Luis Pasqual, 13, 
113. 

Genetours, 29, n. 

Genoa, Murillo, 184. 

Georg, Herr, ( Fouquet ,) 224. 
Gerard, 341. 

Gdricault, wreck of the Medusa, 
255. 341. 

German school, general applica- 
tion of the name, 39. 
Germain, St., en Lave, Vouet, 

260. 

Gerona, plunder of pictures at, 

347. 

Grimoux, Alexis, 182. 
Giacuinlo, Corrado, 214. 
Gineta, Caballero a la gineta, 
29, n, 

Giordano, Luca, 200, 205, 206. 
Giotto at Avignon, 220, 221, 
and n. 

Girodet, deluge, 255. 

“ Gloria” of Titian, 87, li. 
Goethe’s lines on Schiller applied 
to Poussin, 257. 

Gomez, Sebastian, 195. 

Gongora, portrait by Velazquez, 
141. 

Gonsalves, Andrea, 202, n. 
Gonsal vo de Cordova, 104, and n, 
•Gordon, Mr., Edinburgh, (Ve- 
lazquez,) 158, 


Goujon, Jean, 229. 

Goya, Francisco, 217, 218. 
Granada, Alhambra, 26, 49, 51. 
Cartuxa, (Palomino,) 208. 
Cathedral, (Bocaneqra,) 125. 
(Cano,) 116, U7, LIS. (Gal- 
legos,) 28. (Rincon,) 35, 
and n. Provincial museum, 
347. 

Grandon, 315. 

Granelo, Nicolao, S3, 

Granet, 342. 

Greco, El, (Theotocoqmli,) 80- 
83. 

Grenee, Louis Jean Francois la, 

309. 

Grenoble, Chartreuse, (N. Mig- 
nard,) 273. 

Greuze, Jean B., 315-326. 
*Grcy, Earl de, (Poussin?) 264. 

( Velazquez,) 159, n. 
‘Grosvenor gallery, (Cl, Coello,) 
205. (Morales?) 60, (Mu- 
rillo,) 183, 184. (Poussin,) 
25L ( Velazquez ,) 159. 

* Grove, the (see Earl of Claren- 
don). 

Guadalajara, pictures collected 
at, 347. (Caxes,) SO. 
Guadalupe, Monastery of, 346. 

(Zurbaran,) 130. 

Guarienti, 203, n. 

Guevara, Don Felipe de, 43. 
Guerin, 341. 

G vernier, Louis de, 269. 
Guipuzcoa, destruction and plun- 
der of pictures at, 347. 
Gutierrez, 166. 


H. 

Hahn-Hahn, Countess, her ac- 
count of Spanish museums, 

168, 170. 

Halid, Claude Guy, 284. 

Ilalli, Daniel, 284. 

Halid, Noel, 303. 

‘Hampton Court, (Janet,) 230. 


VOL. III. R 
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(Laguerre,) 294. (A. Man- 
tegna,) 294. ( P . Mignard,) 

272. (Monnoger,) 292. 
(More,) 6tL (Po tuna,) 293. 
(J. li. Vatdoo,) 3flSL (Ve- 
laZqUCZ,) 159. 

'Harris, Mr., (Murillo,) 184. 

•Hatherton, Lord, (Murillo,) 186. 

Hemling, (see Memmeling,) 39. 

Henry II. of France, portrait by 
Janet, 230. 

Henry, Mons., his pictures at 
Cherbourg, 114. 

Heist, van der, 191. 

llerault de Scchelles, 330. 

Hernandez, 53, n. 

Herrera el viejo, 109, 113, 198. 

Herrera el Mozo, 115. 

Herrera el RuJjio, 116. 

Higuerueln, battle of, 88, n, 

*Holford, Mr., (Greuze,) 328. 
(Poussin,) 354. (Murillo,) 
185, and n. (Velazquez,) 
160, n. 

•Holkharn, (Poussin,) 253. 

Holland, King of, (Maesti-o Ro- 
gel,) 30. 

Honthorst, Gerard, 180. 

•Hope, Mr., (Murillo,) ISfL (Ve- 
lazquez,) 160. 

Hopital, Michel F, portrait by 
Janet, 230. 

llorfelin, Antonio, ILL 

Uorfelin de Poulliers, Pedro, 
93. 

Horrible in art as distinguished 
from the pathetic, 25. 

Houasse, Michel Ange, 278. 

Houasse, Rent Antoine, 278. 

Huelgas, Las, 24, n. 

•Hull, (Parmentier,) 289. 

Huelva, pictures saved, 347. 

Huesea, pictures collected, 347. 
(Artiga,) 213. 

L 

Illuminators, French, 222-225. 

Illusion in art, 2 55. 


Ingles, (see Jorge). 

Inglis, Mr., 115, n, 

Ingres, 342, n. 

Innocent X., portrait by Velaz- 
quez, 147, 148, 158, 160, 
190. 

Inquisition, 4, and rr, 14, 65. 

Iriarte, Ignacio de, 196. 

Isabel, Sta., of Hungary and of 
Portugal, 172, n, 

Italian painters, early in Spain, 
38. Of later date, 8J. 

Italian poetry, influence of, in 
Spain, 4L 


J. 

Jabnch, portrait of his family by 
Lebrun, 275. 

Jaen, pictures collected, 347. 
Janet, (Fr. Clouet,) 230. 

.Jayme el Conquistador, 112, n, 
Jesuits, as painted by Roelas, 2L 
lj'az, Oladits, 209, and n. 
Jimenez, Francisco, 95. 
Jimenez, Pedro Aibar, 97. 
Joanes, Vicente, 21, 70. 

Joanes, Juan Vicente, 72. 

Jode, P. de, (engraver,) 222. 
John L of Portugal, 31, 

Jones, Mr. Owen, 2fL 
Jordan, (see Giordano). 

Jorge Ingles, 31 . 

Jouvenet, Jean, 285. 

Juan II., 2§, 29, 30, 3L 
Juan de Fldndes, 36, 37. 

Juan Flamenco, 36. 

Juliard, 307. 

Julius II., fL 

Juni, Juan de, 53, m, 91. 


K. 

•Kensington, (Monnoger,) 292. 
Koran, precepts as to imitation, 

26, 2Zt 
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Isd/ottc, Charles de, 285. 

Laguerre, Louis, 293. 

Lahire, Laurent de, 2(38. 

Lallemant, 233. 

Lancret, Nicolas, 300. 

Landscape, Spanish, 134, 196. 

*Lansdowne, Marquisof, (Greuze,) 
326. (Murillo,) 184. (Na- 
varrete,) 79. ( Velazr/iuz,) 157. 

Laocoon, models of, 4\ 

Largilliere, Nicolas de, 289. 

Last Judgment of M. Angelo, 7, 

10 , 

Latour, Maurice Quintin, 309. 

Laura, portrait of, 221. 

Lebriga, (Cano,) 116. 

Lebrun, Charles, 274, 276, 297. 
Admired 1 loelas, 107. Ad- 
mired Carabajal's Magdalen, 
80. 

•Leeds, St. Peter's church, (Par* 
meatier,) 289. 

Lrfevre, Claude, 280. 

Lrflvre , Roland, (de Yenise,) 
28 1. 

Le/evre, Valentin, 281. 

*Leigh Court (see Mr. Miles). 

Leipsic, llcrr v. Speck, (Cano,) 
125. 

Lenain, Antoine and Louis, 
273. 

Lenain, Mathieu,, 274. 

Leo X., 6, 

Leon, Cathedral, 37, n, Plun- 
der and destruction of pic- 
tures, 348. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 47. Did 
not die in the arms of Francis 
I.. 227. n. 

Leonardo, Frag Agustin, 
134. 

Leonardo, Jusepe, 95, 133. 

Leprince, Jean li., 307. 

Lerez, monastery of, 349. 

lerida, plunder of pictures, 348. 

Lesucur, Evsiache, 261—264. 

Lethiere, 340. 


Leucadia, Felipe Paulo de Sta., 

47, 

L'Hopital, Michel de, portrait 
by Janet, 230. 

Lily, meaning of the, 16, n. 

Lisbon, (Gallegos,) 27, (Mo- 
rales,) SSL (More,) 66. and n. 

Llanos g Valdes, Sebastian, 117, 
126. 

Loeches, 147. 

Logroilo, no account of pictures 
collected at, 348. 

Loir, Nicolas, 278. 

•Longford Castle (see Earl of 
Radnor). 

Lope de Vega, epigram on El 
Mudo, 80- 

Lopez, Diego, 76, n. 

Louis XIII. as a patron of art, 
231. Portrait by Ph, de 
Champaigns, 260. 

Louis XIV., spirit of art and 
collections of his day, 265, 
224, Espousals with Maria 
Theresa, 140. Portrait by 
Mignard, 272. By Rigaud, 
290. 

Louis XV., collections and cha- 
racter of art of his time, 296, 

207 

Loyola, portrait by Coello, 74, 
No portraits painted during his 
life, 74, 

Lugo, no account of pictures col- 
lected at, 348. 

Lnpicino, 02. 

Luther, 4, n, 

Luton, (Poussin,) 253. 

Luxembourg, (Lethiere,) 340. 
(( ,uerin ,) 341. 

Lyons, (lilanchet,) 277. 


M. 

Machuca, Pedro, 57 
Madrazo, 343, 175, 217. 
Madrid, Academy, (Murillo,) 
167. 172. Alcazar, (Castillo,) 

R 2 
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88. Carmen descalzo, (Mu- 
rillo,) \85. Sta. Gines, (Cano,) 
125. Sta. Isabel, (Cerezoj) 201. 
Pardo, (Becerra,) 62, Plaza 
del Oriente, statue of Philip 
IV., 146. San Placido, ( Ve- 
lazquez,) 146. Recollets, (Ce- 
rezo,) 201. San Salvador, 
(portrait of Calderon by A If a ro 
y G&mez), 194. Museum, 
deficiency in early pictures, 
88, 39. (Bias del Prado,) 
84. (Cabezalero,) 202. (Ca- 
no,) 124. ( Carabajal ,) 80. 

CarreHo,) 200. (Caxes,) 132. 
Cerezoj) 201. (A. S. Coello,) 
74, (Cl. Coello,) 205. (Col- 
lantes ,) 134. (Correa,) 73. 
(Coxis,) 62. (Escalante,) 202. 
(Espinosa,) 101. ( V. Eyck,) 

62. (El Greco,) 82. (Joanes,) 
71. (Iriarte,) 196. (Leon- 
ardo,) 95, 96, (March,) 9.9. 
(Mayno,) 8.3, (Mazo,) 194. 
(Morales,) 56. (More,) 66. 
(Murillo.) 41, 174-176. (JVa- 
varrete,) 71, (Oirente,) 98. 
(Pantoja,) 75, (Pareja,) 194. 
(Percdaj) 133. (Riballa,) 
100, 101. (Bizi,) 201. (Roe- 
las,) 100, (Tintoret,) 147. 
(Tolar,) 211. (J. de Toledo,) 
132. (Velazquez,) 145, 146, 
148, 1 5 1 -156 . ( Villavicen- 

cio,) 195. (Zurlaran,) 127, 
131. 

Madia, 33, 218. 

Maestro Jorge Ingles, 31. 
*Magdalen college, Oxford, (Ri- 
lalta,) 100, and n. 

.Main ten on, Madame de, portrait 
by, P. Mignard, 272. 

Ma'itre Roux, 227. 

Malaga, plunder of pictures, 348. 

(Arlasia,) 00. (Cano,) 125. 
Mancini, Maria, portrait by P. 
Mignard, 272. 

Mantegna, Andrea, triumph of 
Caesar, 294, and n. 


Marat, his relation to Darid, 
331. Picture of, by David, 354. 

March, Esteban, 98. 

March, Miguel, 99. 

Margaret of Anjou, 225. 

Margarita Mariana of Austria, 
the Infanta, portrait by Ve- 
lazquez, viii. 

Mariana, Queen of Hungary, 
portrait by Velazquez, 145. 

Marino, the poet, friend of Pous- 
sin, 233. 

•Marlborough House, (Laguerre,) 

293. 

Marmolejo, Villegas de, 106. 

Marseilles, (David,) 329. 

Martinez, Antonio, 97. 

Martinez, Jose Luzan, 215. 

Martinez, Jusepe, 06, 

Martyrdoms, treatment of, in 
art, 256, and n» 

Mary of England, portrait by 

More, 65, 

Mary, Queen of Scots, portrait by 
Janet, 230. 

Masolino da Panicale, 25. 

Masson, engraver of the Cadet 
a la Perle, 273. 

Mayno, Juan B., S3. 

Mazarin, portrait by K. Mig- 
nard, 272. 

Mazo Martinez, Juan B., 194. 

Medicis, Catherine, portrait by 
Janet, 230. 

Medina del Campo, (Becerra,) 51. 

, Don Juan de, portrait 

by Vargas, 62. 

Melendez (see Menendez). 

Memmeling, 30. 

Memmi, Simone, 220, 221. 

Mendoza, Don Diego Hurtardo 
de, 14, 

Meneses Osorio, Francisco, 173, 
174, 185, 125 

Menendez, Antonio, 211. 

Menendez, Luis, 21 0. 

Menendez, Miguel Jacinto, 211. 

Mengs, Raphael, 216. 

Merced, Order of, 112, n. 
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Meulen, Van der, 280. 

Mexico, pictures in, 218. 

Michael Angelo, Last Judgment, 
7, 16, His relation to Berru- j 
guete, 47, 4S* El Greco's con- j 
tempt for him, 81. 

Mignard, Nicolas, 272. 

Mignard, Paul, 273. 

Mignard, Pierre, 271. 

Milan, Brera ,(Subleyras,) 303. j 
•Miles, Mr. (Lesueur,) 263. (Mu- [ 
Hilo,) 185. (Poussin,) 253. j 
(Velazquez,) 161. 

Milet, or Millet, Jean Frangois, j 
314, 315. 

Millet, Joseph Frangois, 31 5. 

Minafto, Topographical Diction- 
ary, II* 

Miniaii, Bartolommeo, 223. 

Miracle in behalf of an artist, 

II* 

Miracles relating to the wafer, 
204, n* 

Miraflores, Maestro Rogel, 30. 

Modena, Niccolo da, 228 . 

Mohcdano, Antonio, 105. 

Monnoger, JeanB., 29.2. 
•Montagu House, (Chiron,) 291. 
(Lafosse,) 285. (Monnoger,) 
292 . (Rousseau,) 292 . 

Montaflcs, Juan Martinez, 36, 
rp, 53, 111, 116, 146. 

Mois, Roland, 92. 

Moors, Granadan, dress and 
arms, 28, 29, n. 

Mora, Geronimo de, S3* 

Morales, Luis de, 43, 55, 100. 

Francisco de, 55. 

More, Antonio, 65* 

Morocco, visit of Bias del Prado 
to, 84. 

Moya, Pedro de, 110, 125. 

Mudo, El, (Navarrcte,) 76, and 
n. 

Munich, Leuchtenberg collection, 
(Murillo,) 157, 112* Fina- 
cothek, (Cano,) 125. (Cl. Co- 
cllo,) 205. (Collantes,) 134. 
(Murillo,) 173, 179. (Pan- 
toja,) 15* (Pereda,) 133. 


( Velazquez,) 157. ( Zurbaran ,) 
131. 



300. 

Murcia, church of St. Nicolas, 
(Cano,) 117. No museum 
formed at, 348. 

Murillo, Bartolome Estelan, 
161 — 192. His admiration of 
Campafia, 64* Imitation of 
Zurlaran and Roelas, 163. 
His house, 164* Influence of 
Moya, 164. Journey to Ma- 
drid, 164. His family, 174. 
His Beggar Boys, 3* Drapery, 
41. Landscapes, 176, 183, 
and n* Early pictures, 162. 
Peculiarity of signature on a 
picture, 1 63. Comparison of 
Murillo and Velazquez, 188. 
Superiority to contemporaries, 
166 . 

Murta, Monastery of, 350. 

Muzarabic chapel, Toledo, (Juan 
de Borgoila,) 33, 32, 


N. 

Nails in the cross, number of, 
16* 

Najera, battle of, 29, li* 

Nanteuil, (engraver,) 269. 

Naples, (Francione,) 41, (Ri- 
bera,) 103. 

Napoleon as a patron of art, 333, 
334. Portrait by David, 339. 

•National Gallery, (Bourdon,) 
270. (Lancrel,) 300. (Mu- 
rillo,) 181, 182. (Poussin,) 
246, 249. ( Velazquez,) 158. 

159. 

Navarre, pictures rescued, 348. 

Nacarrcte, Juan Fernandez, (el 
Mudo,) 16. 

Navarrete, Don Martin, 343. 

Neapoli, Francisco, 38, 47. 

Nebrija, Antonio del, portrait 
by Rincon, 35. 
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Neve, Don Justino Franc, do, 
portrait by Murillo, 184. 

•North wick, Lord, (Murillo,) 186. 

Xu tic, Juan, 32. 

0 . 

Obra Morisca, 32. 

Odysgcy, designs from, in the 
Gallery of Fontainebleau, 228. 

Olimpia, Donna, portrait by Ve- 
lazquez, 148, n, 

Olivares, Roelas, 106 — 109. 

Olivares, Count-Duke of, 141, 
145, 147. 

•O'Neil, Mr., (Murillo,) 186. 

Oporto, Bishop’s palace built by 
Juni, 92. 

Oran, painting of the Conquest 
of, by Juan de Borgoila, 33, 
34 * 

Oronse, provincial museum, 348. 

Orgnz, Conde de, picture of his 
funeral, by El Greco, 81, 353. 

Originality in art, 134, 138. 

Orleans Gallerv, 295. ( I 'avgas,) 

OIL 

Orleans, Henrietta of, portrait 
by Mignard, 272. 

Orrente Pedro, 93. 

Ortiga, Bonant de, 61* 

Osorio, (see Meneses). 

Osnnn, (Juni,) 92* (Morales,) 
58, (Ribera,) 103. 

Ot/io Vent us, 45. 

Oudry, Jean li. 302. 

Oviedo, pictures coflected, 318. 

•Oxford, Magdalen College, (Ri- 
balta,) 60* 

r. 

Pablo, Mieier, 9£L 

Pacchiarotto, Jacopo, 228. 

Pacheco, Francisco, 8, 9, 11, 
36, n^ 109—112. 

Pacheco, J uan Perez, brother of 
Francisco, 9. 

Pacheco, Dofta Maria de, por- 
trait by El Mudo, 79. 


Padilla, Don Juan de, 79. 
Palcncia, pictures collected, 349. 

(Beiruguete,) 49* 

Palomino y Velasco, Antonio, 
207, 208. 

Palomino y Velasco, Doila 
Francisca, 209. 

Pamfili, Cardinal, portrait by 
Velazquez, 148, n* 
Pampcluna, fortified by Mach tica, 
51* 

Pampcluna, Pedro of, 22. 
Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan, 75. 
•Panshanger, (Poussin,) 252. 
Pardo, The, (Becerra,) 52, (Ca- 
raltajal,) 80* (Mora,) 93. 
(More,) 65, 66. 

Paredes, Juan de, 212. 

Pareja, Juan de, 148, n.. 161, 
192, 193. 

Pareja (see Pulido Pareja). 
Paris, Agtiado Collection, (Mo- 
rales,) 59. (Murillo,) 165. 
Assumption, (Bon Boul- 
longne,) 283. Chartreuse, 

(BonBoullongne), 283. Feuil- 
lans, (Vouet,) 260. Inva- 

lides, ( Boullongnc,) 283, 284. 
(Corneille,) 279. (Lafosse,) 
285. Yal de Grace, 271. 

Gallery of the Louvre. — 
(Blanchard,) 232. (Bor- 
gognone,) 280. (Bon Bold- 

longne,) 283. (Bourdon,) 

268, 269. (Ph. de Cham- 
paigns), 260. (Chardin,) 310. 
(Colomhd,) 288. (Cousin,) 
229* (Coupe!,) 282. (David,) 
335 — 34i. (Despories.) 302. 
(Dufresnoi/.) 277. (Gerard,) 
341. (Gericau/t,) 255, 341. 
(Girodet,) 255, 341. ( Greuze,) 
318. 326- (Janet,) 230. 

(Jouvenet,) 286. 287. (La- 
fosse,) 285. (Lahire,) 268. 
( Largilliere ,) 289. (Lebrun.) 
275. (Lefevre,) 280. (Lc- 
nain.) 273. (Lesueur,) 261 
— 263. (Mignard,) 271,272. 
(Morales,) 57. (Murillo,) 
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179. (Pa morel,) 280. (Pa- 
tel,) 294. (Poussin,) 230 — 
240. (Restout,) 302. (Ri- 
bera,) 104. (Rigaud,) 290. 
(Rubens,) 231. (Banterre,) 
284. (Stella,) 208. (Sab- 
le i/ras.) 302,303. (l)eTroy,) 
284. (Vanloo,) 308. ( Ve- 
lazquez,) 1 57. ( Vernet,) 312 

—314. ( Vien,) 322. ( Vt- 

r ien,) 302. (Vo net.) 231,232. 
(Watteau,) 292. 

Spanish Museum. — (/lias 
del Pmdo,) 84, (Cano,) 122 
— 124. (C'amito,) 200. (Cas- 
tillo,) 110. (Cerezo,) 202. 
(Cespedes,) 100. (Coello,) 75. 
(Espinosa,) 102. (El Greco,) 
82. (Herrera el v.,) 114. 
(Iriarte,) 196. (Joan.es,) 72. 
(Me nests,) 196. (Morales,) 
58 (Murillo,) 176—178. 
(Nararrete,) 29. (Pareja,) 
194. ( Ribalta ,)\Q1 . (Ribera,) 
104. (Roelcu,) 100, (Tolar,) 
211. (Varqas,) 08, ( Ve- 

lazquez,) i4L 156-157. 
(Viladomat,) 212. ( Vahe:.) 

04. (Zurlaran,) 1 31 . 

Parmentier, Jacques, 289. 

Parroccl, Joseph, 280. 

Pasqnal, Luis, 13. 

Patel, Pierre, 294. 

Pater, Jean R., 300. 

Paul IV., 2. 

Paul Veronese, 266. 

Faular, monastery on the Gua- 
darama, (Carducho,) 89, (Pa- 
lomino,) 208. 

Pedro cl Mudo, 76, n. 

Pedro of Pampt luna, 22. 

Pelegret, Thomas, 01, 

Pellegrini, Pellegrino, 01 - 

Pefiaforte, Sn. lianion de, 112. n. 

Peilalosa, Juan de, 105. 

Penitenciados, 120. 

Penni, Luca., 227. 

Peotus, Rafael, 98. 

Perdrigucro, el, 178. 

Pereda , Antonio , 133. 


Pereira, Prebendary, (Murillo,) 
162. 122. 

Peregra, Va.sco, 08, 

Perez, Antonio, 4, n, Supposed 
portrait by Coello, 25, 

Perez, llartolom'e, 210. 

Perez de Villoldo, Alvar, 34. 

Perin del Vaga, copy from, by 
Boullongne, 283. 

Pernicharo, Pablo, 21 4. 

Perramon, Bautista, 212. 

Perrier, Francois, 257. 

Perugia, 45. 

Perugino, 34, 45. 

Personification in Poussins pic- 
tures, 254. 

Pesnc, Antoine, 301 . 

Petersburg, Hermitage, (Coello,) 
75. (Murillo,) 180. (Pous- 
sin,) 251. 

Petrarch, portrait by Monrni, 
221, and n, 

Petrus de HispaniA, 24, 

*Pet worth, (Lague.rre,) 293. 

Philip the Good of Burgundy, 30. 

Philip II. employs Coxis to copy 
Van Ei/cl-, 02. Favour to 
More, 05, The Escurial, 85, 
80, 

Philip IV. as a patron of art, 
128. (Herrera el v.,) 114. 
(Pareja,) 103. ( Velazquez,) 

141. 142, 145—142, 154. 

Piaguoni of Florence, 0. 

Piero, Alvaro di, 34, and n. 

Pignatelli Vicente, 21 4. 

Pisan, Nicolas Francisco, 38. 

Pius VII., DavieFs portrait, 334, 
333. 

Plano, Francisco, 213. 

Platcrcsque architecture, 48, and 
n. 

Poetry, Spanish, 137. 

Polo, Bernardo, 02. 

Pont Notre Dame, 301. 

Pontevedra, no pictures rescued, 
349. 

Pontons, Pablo, 88 

Pope, his notice of Dtfresnoy, 
277. Of Laguerre, 293. 
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Porciuncula, 175. n. 

Port RovaI,(P/i.d« Champaigne,) 
260, 261. 

Portugal, Fan Eyck's visit to, 31. 

Poultiers, Pedro I'Hospelin de, 

23. 

Poussin, Nicolas, 232-256. His 
colouring, 213, il Iutcrvicw 
with Domenichino, 234. Re- 
turn to France, 235. St. 
Erasmus, 255. His own por- 
trait, 243. Picture of Phi- 
neus, 247, 249. Seven Sacra- 
ments, 249, 250. 

Prado, Bias del, &A. 

Preti, Madia, (il Calabrese ,) 
195. 

Price of pictures, (More,) 35, 
( Titian,) 51, jo. 

Pnmaticcio, Francisco, 228, 
229. 

Prvdhun, 295, n, 

Pulido, Pareja, Adrian de, por- 
trait by Velazquez, 146. 160, 
161, and il 

Pupiler, A ntonio, S3, 

Puritans, influence on art, 7. 


Q. 

•Queen's Collection, (Greuze,) 
326. 


R. 

Raliella, Pablo, 2 13* 

•Radnor, Earl of, (Murillo,) 186. 
(Poussin,) 253. (Velazquez,) 
160. ML 

Rumen ghi, Bartol. 228, il 
Ramon de Pefiafortc,Sn., 112,n, 
•Ramsay, General, (Greuze,) 
325, il 

Raphael, 46, 48, 137. 

Razzi, ( Bodoma ,) 209. 

•Redleaf (see Mr. Wells). 
Renaissance in style, date of its 
prevalence, 222. 


; Rcn4 of Anjou, 225, 226. 

Restout, Jean, 302. 

Restout, Jean Bernard, 302. 

Reuss, (Cetilles,) 25. 

Reynolds, Sir J., his estimate of 
the French and Venetian 
schools, 267. On Seb, Bour- 
don, 270. On Boucher, 304. 

Riballa, Francisco de, 99. 

Ribalta, Juan de, 100. 

Ribera, Josef de, 102. 

Richelieu as a patron of art, 23L 
Portrait by Ph. de Cham- 
paigns, 260. 

Rigaud, Hyacinths, 290. 

Rincon, Antonio del, 33. 34. 

Rincon, Fernando del, 35. 

Rioja, Francisco de, ISA 

Rizi, Antonio, 91. 

Rizi, Francisco, 91, 199. 

Rizi, Juan, 91, 200. 

ltoa, Martin de, 12. 

Robespierre, his relation to Da- 
vid, 332. 

Robert, Leopold, 342. 

Robledo de Chavela, (Rincon,) 
35, 

Rodriguez, Juan, 32. 

Ratios, Juande las, 106-109. His 
Jesuits, 2L Not the master 
of Valdes Leal, 197, il 

Rogel, Maestro, 29. 

Roger of Bruges, and Roger t. 

tier Weyde, 29, il 
•Rogers, Mr., (Fouguet,) 224, il 
(Murillo,) 186. (Poussin.) 
2 51. (Titian,) 87, il ( Ve- 
lazquez,) 159. 

Roman, Baitolomi, 134. 

Rome, St. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
Poussin buried there, 236. 
Palazzo Doria, ( Velazquez,) 
148. Palazzo Corsini, (Mu- 
rillo,) LS£L Palazzo Sciarra, 
( Valentin,) 258. Palazzo 
Rondanini, ( Vemet,) 313. 
Vatican, (Poussin,) 255. (Va- 
lentin,) 258. 

Romeo, Josi, 21 4. 

Romulo, Cincinato, 89. 
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Rosso, 227. 

•Rothschild, Baron, (Murillo,) 

182. 

Rousseau, Jacques, 292. 

Rubens, visit to Spain, 143. 
•Rutland, Duke of, (Poussin,) 


8 . 

Saavedra, Castillo y, Antonio, 

110 . 

Sala del Tribunal, in the Alham- 
bra, 26. 

Salamanca, pictures known to 
exist at, 349. Las Agostinas, 
(Ribera,) 103. Cathedral, 
(Gallegos,) 3 7. Colegio del 
Arzobispo, and San Espiritu, 
(Bcrruguete,) 43. Sn. Este- 
ban, (Palomino,) 208. Works 
of June, 92. 

Sanchez, Pedro, 32. 

Sanchez de Castro, Juan, 32. 

Sandoval, Archbp. of Toledo, 
portrait by Tristan, 85. 

Sans Souci, (Correggio,) 295, n, 

Sansovino, 48. 

Santa Forma, 200, 203, a, 

Santander, plunder of pictures, 
349. 

Santerre, Jean Baptiste, 284. 

Santiago, pictures from, 346. 

Santiago collection, Murillo’s 
from, 183, 184, 180. 

Santillana, Marquis of, 31. 

Saracino, 22, 

Saragossa, Academy of Painting, 
214, 215, 21iL School of, 
(10, 02, 92. Pictures collected 
at, 351. Legend of the Vir- 
gin del Pilar, 238, n. View 
of, (Mazo,) 194. (Benavides,) 
214. St. Augustin, (Lupici- 
n o,) 92. (Casanova,) 213. 
Cathedral, (Aponte,) 6L (Gal- 
van.) 90. (Jimenez,) 95, (Lu- 
picino,) 92, (Martinez,) 97. 


Rabielh) 213. N. S. dc los 
remedios, ( Vicente) 97. Co- 
legio de la Manteria and Santa 
Engracia, (Martinez) 97. 
Hall of Deputies, (Mora and 
Secano) 93, 98. Sn. Millan, 
(Espinosa) 85. Sn. Pablo, 
(Secano) 98. (Plano) 213. 

Satio, Andrea del, 227. 

Savonnrola, 0, 

Scheffer, 312, 

Schepeler, 23, 39, n, 

Schlegel, A. W., on Poussin, 254. 

Schlegel, Fred., on Lebrun, 275. 
On Lesueur, 264. 

Sculpture, coloured, 52. 53. u, 

Sebastian del Piombo, 256, and 

D, 

Sebastian!, (Murillo) 185. His 
pictures offered to George IV., 
178. li. 

Sccall, Geronimo, 97. 

Secano, Geronimo, 97. 

Segovia, works of Juni, 82, 
Pictures collected, 349. 

Sens, St. Romain, painted win- 
dow in, 229. 

Seville, Academia, (Roelas) 108. 
Sn. Agustin, (De Vos) 12, 
Alcazar, (N. P. Pisan) 38. 
(Murillo) 180. San Ber- 
nardo, (Herrera el v.) 114. 
San Buenaventura, (Herrera 
tl v.) 114. Capuchins, (Go- 
mez) 185. (Murillo) 167, 
108. Caridad, (Murillo) 163, 
169, n.. 170, 171. (Valdes 
Leal) 198. Cartuxa, (Mon- 
tailes) 53, n. (Pasqual) 13 
(Zurbaran) 129. Cathedral' 
(Campafla) 65, (Cano) 124’ 
(Cespedes) 105. (Heirera e, 
m.) 115. (Murillo) 110 

166,170,173. (Roelas) IMi 
(Sanchez de Castro) 221 
(Sturm) 60. (Tobar) 211* 
( Valdes) 197. ( Vargas) 

68. (Villegas de Marine? 
lejo) 106. (Zurbaran) 129- 
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Colegio de Santo Tomas, 
(Llanos y Valdes,) 126. (Mu- 
rillo,) 163. ( Zurbaran ,) 42, 
128. Sta. Cruz, ( Campaila ,) 
64. (Murillo,) 174. Sn. 
Francisco, (Murillo,) 110, 
163, 165, 186. (Vazquez,) 
10a. Hermitage of St. Her- 
menegild, (Herrera el v.,) 114. 
Sau Isidro, (lioelas,) 108. 
San Julian, (Sanchez de Cas- 
tro ,) 32. Library, Bible of 
Alonso el Sabio, 23. Sta. 
Maria la Blanca, (Murillo,) 
166, 167, 134. ( Vargas,) 63. ; 
Sta. Maria de la Gracia, (Fru- 
tet,) 63. San Martin, (Her- 
rera el v.,) 114. (Menescs,) 
copy of Murillo, 196. Mer- 
ced, (Frutel,) 63, (Gomez,) 
195. (Murillo,) 179. (Pa- 
checo,) 112. (Roelas,) 15, 
IQS. (Zurbaran,) 131. Monte 
Sion, (Cano,) 124. (Castillo,) 
110. Museum, 349. ( Cos- 

tello ,) 110. (Fmtet,) 63. j 
(Herrera el v.,) 114. (Mu- \ 
rillo ,) 168, 169, and 116, 
(Roelas,) 106. (Zurbaran,) 

1 30. Preby. Pereira, ( Mu- 
rillo ,) 162. La Regina (Mu- \ 

rillo,) 162. University, (Ca- 
no,) 124. (Herrera el v.,) 
114. (Roelas,) 107. Vene- ■ 
rabies, (Murillo,) 184. Mr. j 
Williams, (Cano,) 125. (Mu- I 
rillo,) 163. 

SguazzeUa, Andrea, 221, 

Shoe of the Virgin at Burgos, 14. | 
•Shrewsbury, Karl of, (Cano,) j 
125, (David,) 329, m, 336. j 
( Moya,) 12L (Murillo,) 136. j 
(Subleyras,) 303. (Vdlavi- I 
cencio,) 195. 

Siguenza, Padre, portrait by Co- 
el! o, 74. 

Simone di Martino, 220, 221. 

Sia'a, La, monastery of, (Tristan,) 

85, 


Slave of Murillo, (Gomez,) 195. 

Of Velazquez, (Pareja,) 192. 
Slavery in Spain, its continu- 
ance, 193, n. 

Snare, Mr., his pamphlet on the 
portrait of Prince Charles, 

3n.I. 

Sobieski, John, portrait by Des- 
portes, 302. 

Sodoma, 209, 210. 

Soria, plunder of pictures at, 349. 
Sorbonne, 20, n. 

Soult (see Duke of Dalmatia). 
Spagnoletto, 102. 

Spagnuolo, Giovanni, 45. 
Spagnuolo, dei Pesci, (Hen-era 
el »«.,) 115. 

Spaniards, anus and seat on 
horseback as compared with 
Moors, 28, 29, n, 

Spanish art, character of, 2, 3, 

21, 38, 39, 40. 

Spoleto, (Giovanni Spagnuolo,) 
46. 

Stamina, Gerardo, 25. 

Stella, Jacques, 257. 

Stirling, Mr., of Keir, v. 

Stirrup, Moorish, 28. 

Stothard, 300. 

Sturm, or Slurinto, Ferdnd., 66. 
Sublegras, Pierre, 302. 
•Sutherland, Duke of, (Janet,) 
230. (Murillo,) 171, 133. 
( Velazquez,) 159. (Zurbaran,) 
131. 


T. 

Tncca, Pedro, statue of Philip 
IV., 146. 

Talavera, (J. de Toledo,) 132. 
Taraval, llugnes, 310. 
Tarragona, works of art collected 
at, 349. 

Tavarone, Jexzzaro, S3. 
Technical rules of art, 267, and 
u. 

Tellier, Jean le, 257. 
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Teniers, relation to Greuze, 323. 
Resemblance to Velazquez, 153, 
192. 

Tcnorio, Archbishop, 33, 37. 

Teruel, pictures rescued, 349. 
(Jimenez,) 25, ( Rubiella ,) 

213. 

Theolocopuli, Domenico, (el 
Greco,) 80—83. 

Thomar, (Gallegos,) 37. 

Thorpe, William, 21, n. 

Thulden, Theodore ran, 228, n, 

Tibaldi, Peregrino, 91. 

Tintoret, his resemblance to Roe- 
las, 107. and iv, 109. 

Titian, his visit to Spain, §0 
— SI. Pictures in the Escu- 
rial and at Madrid, 87, and n. 
Last Supper, 79, 353. 

Tolar, Alonso Miguel de, 173, 
210 . 

Toledo, Defective information as 
to pictures collected at, 350. 
Carmen, (Arias,) 133. Casa 
del Ayuntamiento, (el Greco,) 
83. Cathedral, (Jr an A (foil, 
and old pictures,) S3, (Ber- 
ruguete,) ill. (Dias del Pra- 
do,) Si. (Cano,) 1VL (C’o- 
rabajal,) SO. (Comonies,) 31L 
(El Greco,) SL (I.uis de 
Velasco,) Si. Sn. Juan de 
los Reyes, (Rincon,) 35, 
and il. La Reyna, (el Greco,) 
82. S’°. Tome, (el Greco,) 

S2. 

Toledo, Juan de, 132. 

•Tomlinc', Mr., (Murillo,) 171. 

Toro, convents of, 351. 

Ton-ente, Ramon, GO. 

Toil, Guiller, 60. 

Toussaint Dubrevil, 230. 

Transubstantiation, 203, 204, n. 

Trastamara, Henry of, 29. n. 

Tribunal, Sala del, in the Al- 
hambra, 26. 

Tristan, Luis, 85. 

Trog, Francois, de, 284. 

Troy, Jean Frangois de, 2M. 


Troy, Nicolas de, 284. 

Type in sacred figures, 78, n. 


U. 

Urban VIII., 20, 144. and n, 

Urbina, Archbishop, (Murillo,) 
163. 

Urgel, Seo de, pictures at, 318. 

Utrecht, Christobal of, GtL 

Urzangui, 9 5. 

V. 

Vaga, Penn del, supposed mas- 
ter of Vargas, 62, 

Yaldciglesias, (Correa,) 73. 

Valdes Leal, Juan de, 197,198. 

Valencia, school of, v. Pro- 
vincial museum, 350. Car- 
melites, (Espinosa,) 101. Car- 
tuxa, (Cano,) 1 18- Cathe- 
dral, (Fr. de Neapoli and ,-lre- 
gio,) 47, (Joanes,) Jl, Co- 
legio del Corpus, (Joanes,) 72. 
(Rilalta,) 100. Sn. Juan del 
Mercado, (Palomino,) 207. 
Orvenie, OS, Pontons, OS. 
Sn. Miguel de los Reyes, (Ri- 
lalta,) 101. N. S. de los 
desamparados, (Palomino,) 
207. Conde de Parcent, 
(Joanes,) 72, S : *. Teela 

(Espinosa,) 101. 

Valentin, MSise le, 2.78. 

Valladolid, provincial museum, 
350. Convent of Sn. Pablo, 
(Cerezo,) 20L (Juni,) 22. 
(Zurlaran,) 130. 

Vandyck, influence on Moya, 
126, 122. 

Van Eyck, John, 225, 226. 

Vanloo, Carle, 301, 308. 

Vanloo, Charles Amadee, 309. 

Vanloo, Jean B., 308. 

Vanloo, Louis, 308. 

Vanloo, Louis Michel, 309, and n. 
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Vargas, Luis de, 20, 67, 70. 

I’an'w, Quint in, 232. 

Vazquez, Alonso, 105, 112. 

Velazquez de Silva, Diego, 111, 
112. 113. 117, 139 — 161. 
Marries Juana Pacheco, 113. 
139. Mode of study, 140. 
Early style, 140. Visits Italy, 
143, 147, 148. Character of , 
portraits, 154. Analogy with ! 
the English school, 154. Me- ■ 
thod of painting, 155, u. j 
Only to be studied at Madrid, ' 
150. Price given for a pic- [ 
ture in 1847, viii. His land- j 
scapes, 176. Application of 
his name to pictures, 142, 
180, n, Resemblance to Te- 
niers, 153, 192. 

Venius, Otho, 45. 

Vera Cabeza de 1'aca, Don j 
Francisco, 97. 

Verdier, Francois, 278. 

Yerdegris, use of, as a dryer, 
blackens shadows, 107. n, 

Vernet, Carle, 312, 311, 342. 

Vernet, Claude Joseph, 311 — 
314. 

Vernet, Horace, 311, 312, and ’ 
in, 314. | 

Veronese, Paul, 266, 267. 

Verrio, 293. 

Versailles, its spirit and cliarac- [ 
ter, 268. (Bon Bouttongne,) 
283. ( Coypel ,) 282, (La- 

fosse,') 285. 

Vicente, Bartolmni, 97, 

Vien, Joseph, 326. 

Vienna, Belvedere ( A . S. Coello,) 
353. Esterhazy Palace, (Ca- 
no,) 125. (Carducho,) 90. 
(Carreilo,) 201. (Cerezo,) 
202. (d%a,)12L (Murillo,) 
179. (Oirente,) 98. (Pa- 
checo,) 112. (Pereda,) 133. 

( Vargas,) 68, ( Viladomat,) 

212. (Zurbaran,) 131. Lich- 
tenstein Palace, (Le Valen- 
tin,) 259. 


Vigarny, Felipe de, 33, 

Vigila, 22. 

Vignon, Claude, 259. 
Viladomat, Antonio, 212. 
Villavicencio, Pedro Nuiles de, 
173, 174. 195. 

Villegas de Marmolejo, Pedro, 
106. 

Yillenenvc, near Avignon, (A'. 
Pen 6,) 226. 

Villoldo, Alvar Perez de, 34. 
Vincennes, (J. Cousin, ) 229. 

( Dorigni ,) 281. 

Vincent Ferrer, St., 17, n. 
Virgin, Immaculate conception 
of, 14, n. Not taught to read, 
15. Prerogatives of, 20, n. 
Her dress, 13, Her feet not 
usually shown, 14, Instance 
to the contrary, 103. Mi- 
racle in aid of a painter, 17. 
Visions, authority of, 18, 

Vivien, Joseph, 302. 

Vos, Martin de, 12, 

Vo vet, Aubin, 260. 

Vouet, Claude, 260. 

Vouet, Simon, 231. 

Vriendt, De, (Floris,) S3, 


W. 

Wallis, Mr., imported a Roehis, 

109. 

‘Warwick Castle, (Murillo,) 

186, 

Watteau, Antoine, 297, 300. 
•Wellington, Duke of; (Velaz- 
quez,) 141, 160. 

•Wells, Mr., (Greuze,) 326. (Mu- 
rillo,) 184. 

W estminster, Petrus de Ilispanil 
worked there, 24. 
•Westminster, Marquis of (seo 
Grosvenor Gallery). 

Wilkie on Velazquez, 151 — 
155. On relative merits of 
Velazquez and Murillo, 188, 
190. On Watteau, 222, 
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Wille, (engraver), 291, 302. 

Williams, Mr., of Seville, (Ca- 
no,) 125. (Murillo,) 163, i 
175. 176. 178. and it, 185, : 
186. (Roelas,) 1 09. 

'Windlestone (see Sir W. Eden). 

•Windsor, (LaryiUiere,) 289. 
(P. Mignard,) 272. 

'Woburn, (Janet,) 230. (More,) 
lid. (Poussin,) 252. (Velaz- 
quez,) 160. 

•Worksop, (Parmentier,) 290. 

W onns. Edict of, 4, n. 


X. 

Xerez, Cnrtuxa, (Zurbaran,) 1 28 
13ft 

Ximenes, 219. 


Y. 

Yailez, Fernando, 54. 
l eges, Tristan, 85. 


Z. 

Zabelo, Juan, 215. 

Zambrano, Juan Luis, 1 05. 

Zamora, disappearance of works 
of art at, 351 . 

Zarate, Don Antonio Gil de, 343. 

Zuccaro, 180, n. 

Zuccaro, Federigo, 89. 

Zufiiga, Manuel de, Conde de 
Monterey, 103. 

Zurbar an. Francisco, 127 — 131. 
His Carthusians, 21. His 
drapery, 42. Great picture 
formerly in S 10 . Tomas, 42, 
128. 
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A BAPTISMAL OR MARRIAGE GIFT. 


NOW READY, 

In One Volume, royal 8 no, doth, morocco, or vellum, 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

ILLUMINATED 

WITH 

ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, INITIALS, AND TITLES 
IN COLOURS AND GOLD, 

From Dksirns wy OWEN JONES, Archttrct, 

AVI> 

3^i8tonral illustrations from tfje <Pl& Rasters. 

CARKPCLLY DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINALS BY GEORGE SCHARF, JON., 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF LEWIS ORUNKR. 


Of the various Works which are capable of Pictorial Deco- 
ration and Illustration, none seem more appropriately 
adapted for that object than the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Embellishments of the present Edition consist of — 

L — Nearly Three Hundred Ornamental Borders, 

Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, and Vignettes ; and about 
Seven Hundred different Initials. 

II. — Eight Illuminated Titles, Designed by Owen 
Jones. 

III. Four Illustrations of the Ceremonies of the 

Church, Designed by J. C. Horsley. 

f Continued. 
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Til K ILLUMINATED PRAYER Hook. 


IV. — Forty Historical Engravings, to illustrate the 
Gospels, from the works of Raphael and the early Masters 
of the Italian School, with some few derived from modern 
German Masters. 


CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 

ST. JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS 

CHRISTMAS DAY THE NATIVITY 

STONING OP ST. STEPHEN . 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT .... 

ADORATION OF THE MAGI . . 

INFANT JESUS IN THE TEMPLE . 

CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND 

MARY MAGDALEN .... 

JUDAS RECEIVING THE MONEY . 

THE LAST SUPPER .... 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 

GOOD FRIDAY — THE CRUCIFIXION 

GOOD FRIDAY — CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS 

THE ENTOMBMENT .... 

EASTER DAY — THE RESURRECTION 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

DAY OF PENTECOST .... 

THE ASCENSION .... 

MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 
THE WIDOWS SON OF NA1N 
TRIBUTE MONEY .... 

THE RAISING OF JAIRUS'S DAUGHTER . 

ST. ANDREW 

st. thomass incredulity 

ST. PAUL 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL . 

PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE . 
ANNUNCIATION OF THE VIRGIN . 

ST. MARK ..... 

ST. PETER . . . . : 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW .... 

ST. MATTHEW ..... 

ST. MICHAEL 

ST. LUKE 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE . 
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THE 


HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 1847, 

Printed for the convergence of tuose desirous of communicating 
Information of interest te Travellers, and inserted in all the various 
Handbooks, issued between Mcy and November in each year. 

The Annual Gin ulation is 12,000 Copies. 

Advertisements should be received not later than the end of 
March; the Editor is not responsible for any statements made in 
them. 

of Coarse*: 

£ t. d. S d. 

For Eight Lines .... 0 8 6 A Column, or Half-page .220 

Every Line addition. d .. 0 0 9 An entire Page .... 4 0 0 

Half a Column .... 1 2 0 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRANCE. 

Mi nidi-Wt Reading Room*, 
Giand Hotel de L'Univers, 
Fote> de la Tete Noire, . . 
*ira-.d Hotel de L’Univer*, 
Gr »nd Hotel d’Angleterre, . 


BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 

Bonn . • Schmitz’s Golden Star Hotel, . . 28 
Bnusni • . Eeckhout, Laceroaker . . • . H 
F am iinir Tacchi’* Glass Warehouse, . • 6 

, Bing’* Fancy Warehouse, ... 7 

„ Schepeler’s General Show Room*, 22 
„ Pfaff ’■ Silk Warehouse, ... 24 
„ Boehler’s Fancy Magazines, . . 26 

, Krebs’ Cigar Warehouse, . . . 34 

Coioo.41 , Eau de Cologne.— Farina, ... 8 

„ „ „ Z^noli, . . 24 

Mooch . Steigerwald’s Glass Rooms, . . 9 

, Hermann’s Magazine of Fine Ait«, 10 

Ms Ye* ci . Heininger's Furniture Warehouse, 15 
Hiu iLBuao Schreeder’s Hotel, ...... 15 

Fbiucbo . Foehrenbach's Hotel, .... 12 

ITALY. 

Mn in . . Grand Royal Hotel, ..... 17 
Fl*’B*NCl . Bianchini’s Mosaic Ornaments, . 10 
LfoaoRK . Mkali’s Marb’e Depot, .... 11 
Kirin. . Signor Albites, Teacher, ... 12 


Page. 

THE EAST. 

Atrbns . Hotel d’Angleterre, 11 

Constantinople Hotel d’Angleterre, ... 22 
Malta . . Muir's Library and Agency, . . 15 


ENGLAND. 

Hoilyer’s London Hotel, .... 25 
List of Custom Duties, .... 2 

Custom House Agents, M’Cracken, 4 
„ „ » Chinnery, 18 

„ m » Goddard, 25 

„ ,* i» Holland, 23 

Union Bank.— Circular Notes, . 14 

Lee’s Handbook and Guide Depot, 36 
Saunder’s Geographical Catalogue, 31 
Chapman A Hall’s List of Books, 29 
Murray’s List of Books, 30, 32, 33, 35 
Black’s ListofGuids Books A Maps, 20 
Williams A Norgate, German Books, 19 
Lambert’s Works on Needlework, 16 
Various Books, . • 11, 19, 22, 27 

AfthenaumJournal of Literature Ac. 21 
Biber’a List of English Churches, 23 
Spiers A Son’s Fancy Warehouse, 22 
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#lr. iHtirrajj’tf ^an&bnofe atfbertttffr. 


LIST OF DUTIES 

Payable in London on Works of Art, Curiosities, &e-, from the 
Continent, according to the New Tariff, June 26th, 1846. 

There it an addition 0 / 6 per cent, on those Duties not altered by the Neto Tariff. 

The following are all FREE OF DUTY. 


Cattle, and all Living Animals. 

Agates and Cornilians, not being 
set Dor cut. 

Bronze Works of Art. 

Bullion, Coins and Medals of all 
kinds, and battered Plate. 

Casts of BusLs, Statues, or Figures. 

Cotton Manufactures, no! being arti- 
cles wholly or in part made up. 

Diamonds and other Precious Stones, 
not set. 

Flower Roots. 

Furs and Skins, not made up. 

Linen Manufactures, not being articles 
wholly or in part made up. 

Lay Figures belonging to British Artists, 
intended for their own use. 

Magna Grrcia Ware, and Antique 
Earthen Vases, fee. 

On the following the Duty 

Agates, or Cornelians, cut, manufac- 
tured, or set. 

Brads, Coral, Mock Pearl, and others. 

Brass and Bronze Manufactures not 
being works of Art, such as Inkstands, 
Candelabra, and Articles of Furni- 
ture. 

Brocadr of Gold and Silver. 

Carriages of all sorts. 

Cashmrrk Shawls, and other Articles 
and Manufactures of Goat's Wool. 

Catlings (Violin, Harp Strings, fee.) 
whether plain or silver Strings. 

China, or Porcelain Ware, painted or 
plain, gill or ornamented, and Earthen- 
ware. 

Clocks and Watches (must have 
Maker's name, both on face and on 
works.) 

Colours for Painters, if manufactured, 
and Crayons. 

Copper Plates engTaved, and Copper 
Manufactures. 

Cotton Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 


Manuscripts. 

Maps and Charts, or parts thereof, 
plain or coloured. 1 

Mineral Water. 

Models of Cork and Wood. 

Olive Oil. 

Plants and Trees, alive. 

Pictub es, Sketches, Drawings, or Sculp- 
ture, on a declaration by the Proprietor 
(being a British Subject) that they 
are of his or her performance, and 
not intended for sale. 

Seeds, Garden, Forest, fee. 

Specimens of Natural History Mine- 
rals, Fossils, and Ores. 

Sulphur Impressions or Casts. 

Telescopes. 

Vases, Ancient, not of Stone or Wood. 

is XO par cent, ad valorem. 

Egyptian Antiquities, Nubian Spears, 

fee. 

Frames for Pictures, fee. 

Furniture. 

Furs and Skins, ail Articles made up. 

Japanned and Lacquered Ware. 

Jewellery. 

Lace, viz.— Thread Lace, also Lace 
made by the hand, commonly called 
Cushion or Pillow Lace, whether of 
Linen, Cotton, or Silken Thread. 

Linen Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 

Mosaic Work, small Ornaments for 
Jewellery. 

Musical Instruments. 

Perfumery. 

Sc ag uo la Tables. 

Spa Ware. 

Strel and Iron Manufactures. 

Tiles. 

Toys. 

Turnery. 

Woollen Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 


Plate, Gold, Silver, gilt or ungilt, in addition to 10 per cent, ia liable to 
la. 6d. per oz. Stamp Duty. 
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0 

6 

0 
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0 
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X.XST OF DUTIES, (continued.) 

Alabaster, Sculpture of 

Anchovies 


ii in or (ince 1801, in Foreign Living 

Languages 

ii in the Dead Languages, or in the English 

Language, printed out o ^England in 

or since 1801 

(N.B. Pirated Editions of English Works, of which the Copyright eaiste in 
England, totally prohibited since 1st April, 1S13.) 

Books, English, printed in England (unless declared that no Excise 


„ Men’s ditto 

Shoks, ditto ditto ditto 0 7 0 

„ Ladies’ ditto ditto 0 4 6 

Cameos for every £100 value 5 0 0 

Cigars and Tobacco, manufactured (8 lbs. only allowed for pas- 
senger's baggage) the lb. 0 9 0 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ditto 0 3 0 

(N.B. Unmanufactured Tobacco cannot be imported in lese Quantity than 
800 lbs., or Cigara 100 lba in a Package; but small quantities src admitted for 
Private Uee on declaration and payment of a Fine of Is. lid. per lb. in addition 
to the Duty.) 

Coffee, Mocha, and other Foreign Coffee the lb. 0 0 6 

„ from Britiah Possessions ditto 0 0 4 

Coins, of Copper the cwt. 0 10 0 

Confectionary, Sweetmeats, and Succades the lb. 0 0 6 

Cordials and Liuueurs (for Bottles, see Wine) the gal. 1 10 4 

Eao de Cologne, in Flasks the flask 0 10 

(N.B. If other than the ordinary Flasks 90s. 4d. the Gallon and the Bottle Duty.) 

Embroidery and Needlework for every £100 value 20 0 0 

Flowers, Artificial, of Silk ditto 25 0 0 

Glass, Flint or Cut, coloured and Fancy Ornamental Glass, of what- 

• ever kind (after the 5tli October, 1846) the lb. 0 0 4 

Glass, White Flint Bottles, not cut or ornamented ditto 0 0 1 

„ Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and all other White Flint-Glass 

Goods, not cut nor ornamented the lb. 0 0 2 

Gloves, Leather (not less than 100 dozen pairs can be imported in 

one package) the doz. pair 0 

Maccarohi and Vermicelli the lb. 0 

Marble, manufactured the cwt. 0 

Mosaic WogK and Sculptured Stone the ton 0 

Naples Soap the cwt. 1 

Olives the gal. 0 

Paintings on Glass, or Figured Glass the superficial foot 0 

Paper-hangings, Flock Paper, and Paper printed, painted, or 

stained the square yard 0 

Pictures each 0 

,, and further the square foot 0 

,. being 200 square feet and upwards each 10 

Prints and Drawings, plain or coloured, single ditto 0 

„ bound or sewn the doz. 0 

Saosaoes the lb. 0 

Bilk, Millinery, )T urbars or Caps each 0 

,, „ Huts or Bonnets ditto 0 

Dresses ditto 1 


Hangings, and other Manufactures of Silk for every £100 value 15 




Velvets, plain or figured the lb. 0 

,, „ Articles thereof ditto 0 

Stone from Malta the ton 0 

Tea the lb. 0 2 

Wine in Casks, ail except Cape Wine thegal. 0 5 

„ in Bottles, „ ditto 0 5 

,, and further on the Bottles the cwt. 0 1 

Spirits In Casks (no Cask can be imported of less contents than 

Twenty Gallons) thegal. 0 15 0 

Spirits in Bottles (the additional Duty on the Bottles, as on Wine Bottles.) 


& 
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MESSRS. J. & R. M C C RAC KEN, 

7 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 

AGENTS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

AMD 

Agents generally /or the Reception and Shipment of Works vf Art, Baggage, ipc*, 
To a*!d From All Parts of the World. 

Return their sincere acknowledgments to the Nobility and Gentry for tS 
liberal patronage hitherto conferred on them. They hope by the moderati • 
of their Charges, and their unremitting care in passing through the Custo* 
house Property confided to them, to merit a continuance of the favour! 
they have heretofore enjoyed. Their establishment com prist s dry and spaciou 
Warehouses, where Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept 
during the Owner’s absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 

J. and R. M C C. undertake to execute Commissions, for the purchase of 
Pictures, Statuary in Maible and Alabaster, Bronzes, &c., being in direct cor- 
respondence with Artists, Agents, and Bankers, throughout the Continent. 

British Artists resident abroad, having occasion to s.>nd home tbi- 
Works for Exhibition, or to be passed by the Academy, will find it adm- 
tageous to address them to the care of Messrs. J. and R. M' C., whose Ap- 
pointment enables them to offer every facility. 

Parties favouring J. and R. M°C. with Consignments, are requested to k 
particular in having the Bills of Lading sent to them direct by Post, and alio 
to forward their KeyR with the Packages, as all Goods must be examined 
immediately on arrival. 

J. and R, M c C. keep Laclirymae Christi and Marsala Wines of firs: 
quality, and are the Sole Agents in London to Messrs. S. Stock and Co.. 
Wine Merchants, of No. 5t» Rue Basse du Rempart, Paris. 

THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE: 

At Calais Messrs. Chartier, More, k Vogue. 

Boulogne S. M. Messrs. Chastize, Moet, & Vogue. 

P ii t o /Mr. M. C hence. Packer, Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. 2S. 

r * R1 * /Messrs. S. Stock & Co., Wine Merchants, 56 Hue Basse du Reinput 

Havrb Mr. A. Chaumont, Mr. Thomas Taylor, Messrs. I* .Dkvot, ACo 

xr ....... .. /Messrs. Horace Bouchet & Co. 

MARSEILLES ^Messrs. I ROCHIER & GUILLABERT. 

BaGNERES DE Bl'l , , 

gokhe, (Hautes > Aime Geruzet, Marble Works. 

PjrrinSet) ) , 

Bordeaux Aime Geruzet, *4 Allies de Tourny. 

Nice Mr. Joseph Natta, British Consulate. 

Genoa Messrs. Gibbs St Co.; Mr. A. G. Barchi, British Vice-Consulate- 

Milan Messrs. Buffet St Beruto, Piazzale di S. Sepolero, No. ol 76. 

Carrara Mr. Vincenzo Livt, Sculptor. 

/Messrs. W. Macbean St Co. 

Messrs. G. H. Gower 8t Co. 

Messrs, Peter Senn & Co. 

Messrs. Giac°. Micali Sr Fig 0 ., Sculptors in Alabaster and Marble 
Leghorn Messrs. Henderson Brothers. 

Mr. M. Ristori. 

Mr. Joseph Guano. 

Mr. Henri Dunn. 

VMessrs. Della Valle Brothers, Artists in Scagliola. 
p T . . / Mr. Feed. Peverada, Aibergo dell’ Ussaro. 

t Messrs. Huguet & Van Lint, Sculptors in Alabaster k Msrble. 

i,.,.,., /Messrs. EmmIc-Fenzi St Co. 

FLORENCE /Messrs. Plowden St French. 
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Florence 


Rome 


Malta . 


MESSRS. J. Sc R. MCCRACKEN— AGENTS, (continued). 

/Messrs. Maouay & Pakenham. 

| Mr. G a Eve. Bianchini, Mosaic Worker, opposite the Cappella 
de’ Medici. 

Messrs. Luigi Piacenti & Figli. 

Mr. Uiaco. Salvetti. 

Mr. J. Tough. 

F lu Pacetti, Picture-frame Makers, Via del Palagio. 

V Messrs. Nksti Ciabdi & Co. 

Voltekba Sig. Ott». Callaj, and Sig. Gius®. Chebici. 

Bologna Mr. Flavio Pebotti, British Vice-Consul. 

Ancona Messrs. Moore, Mebellet Sc Co. 

t Messrs. Freeborn Sc Co. Messrs. Torlonia Sc Co. 

Messrs. Macbean & Co. Mr. Carlo Tkebbi. 

\ Messrs. Plowden, Cholmeley, Sc Co. 

Messrs. Maouay, Pakenham & Smyth. 

[Mr. Luigi Branchini, at the English College. 
CivitaVecchia.... Mr. T. Arata. Mr. J. T. Lowe, Junr., British Vice Consul. 

Naples Messrs. Igguldek & Co. Messrs. Cumming, Wood, & Co. 

Palermo Messrs. Brown, Franck, & Co. 

MESSINA Messrs. Caillkr & Co. 

( Mr. Ferdinand Oimech, No. 69, Strada Teatro, Valletta, 
Sculptor in Malta Stone. 

I Messrs. James Soler & Co., ditto. 

Mr. Paolo Decandia, ditto. 

I Mr. Emanuel Zammit. 

V Mr. N. J. Aspinall. 

Alexandria Messrs. Briggs & Co. 

Constantinople ... Messrs. Charles Hanson & Co., and Niven Kerr, Black, & Co. 

Smyrna Messrs. Hanson & Co. 

Beyrout Messrs. C. Rouuerbe & Co. 

Athens Messrs. O. Metivier & Co. 

Venice Messrs. Holme St Co. j Messrs. Freres Schielin. 

Trieste Messrs. George Moore & Co. 

Ostend Mr. F. A. Belleroche; Messrs. Bach & Co. 

Brussels Mr. John Gibbs, Director of the Electric Telegraph. 

Antwerp Messrs. S. A. Levino & Co., March6 de Zeland, No. 2449. 

/Mr, A. S. Preston. 

J Messrs. S. A Levino & Co. 

‘ | Messrs. Cooman, Borns, & Phillippi. 

(Messrs. L. Mayer & Co. 

Coloone Mr. J. M. Farina, vis-i-vis la Place Juliers. 

Mayence Mr. Joseph Thuuuet. 

/Mr. P. A. Tacchi’s Successors, Glass Manufacturer, Zell D 17. 
Frankfort O. M.... -J Madame Veuve J. H. Stiebbl, Zeil D 211. 

(Messrs. Bing Brothers & Co., Zeil D 212. 

Manheim Mr. Dinkklspkil; Messrs. Eyssen & Claus. 

/Mr. J. M. de Hermann, Prin (seller. 

VTitvir-u J Messrs. May & Widmayer, Printsellers. 

j Mr. F. Steiger wald, Glass Manufacturer. 

(Messrs. L. Nkgrioli Sc Co. 

Kissingen / ^ r ' Steioerwald. Glass Manufacturer. 

(Messrs. J. Bergmann Sc Co. 

Ratisbon Mr. Auguste Koch. 

Basle Messrs Jean Prk iswerk & Fils. 

Berne Mr. Auguste Buesi he ; Mr. Albert Trumpy. 

Geneva Mr. B. Kitzchel, Grand Quai. 

INTERLACKEN Mr. J. WyDER. 

Grindklwald Mr. S. Rothacher, Fils. 

Hamburg Messrs. Sch a ar St Clauss j Mr. C. B. Arnold. 

Prague Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, Kleiuen Ring, No. 456. 

Carlsbad /Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer; Mr. Carl Knoll, 

l au Lion Blanc. 

Vienna Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, am Lugeck, No. 768. 

Berlin ... 

Dresden /Mr. G. F. Those. 

\ Madame Helena Wolfsohn, Schdssergasse, No. 5. 


Rotterdam 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 

P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSORS, 

LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 

ZEIL D, No. 17, 

Boljemian jfancp <55Ja££ anti Crural SjdJarefjou#. 



P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSORS beg to acquaint the Public, that they 
have become the Purchasers of Mr. F. Steigerwald’s Establishment in 
this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and Crystals. 

They have always an extensive and choice Assortment of the newest and 
most Elegant Patterns of 

ORNAMENTAL CUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, AND PAINTED GLASS, 

Both White and Coloured, in Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Articles for the 
Table and Toilet, and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful 
branch of manufacture. They solicit, and will endeavour to merit, a con- 
tinuance of the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House 
enjoyed in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Tacchi’s Successors have Branch Establishments during 
the season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from their 
principal Establishment. 


Their Agents in England, to whom they undertake to forward purchases 
'»de of them, are Messrs. J. and R. M'Cracken, 7 Old Jewry, London. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 

BING BROTHERS, 


ZEIL, No. 212, opposite the Hotel de Russie, 

J&auufactorg of Articles tn &tag’£ $otn, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA, 

COPY OF THE STATUE OF ARIADNE, 

All kinds of Parisian Fancy Articles. 



Messrs. BING Brothers beg respectfully to invite the Public to visit 
their Establishment, where they have always on show, and for sale, a most 
extensive Assortment of Articles in Stag’s Horn, of their own manufacture ; 
consisting of Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Pencil-holders, Seals, 
Inkstands, "Watch-stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, 
Knives, Card-cases, and every description of article for the Writing and 
Work Table, besides Vases and other ornamental objects too various to be 
here enumerated. 

Messrs. BING have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-china and 
Bronze, of the Statue of Ariadne, the Chef-d’oeuvre of the Sculptor Dan- 
necker, of which the original is in Bethman's Museum at Frankfort O. M. 

Messrs. BING have likewise the Sole Depdt in Frankfort of the 
Porcelain of the Royal Manufactory of Dresden j and at their Establishment 
may be seen the most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient 
Models, ornamented with Lace-work of the most extraordinary fineness j 
likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea Services; Plates, Vases, Candelabras, 
Baskets, &c. &c. in the Antique Style, ornamented with flowers in relief, and 
the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have a superb assortment of 
Clocks, Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of 
Germany, France, and England. 

Dep6l of the writable Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Farina of Cologne. 

Their Agents in London are J. and R. M'Cracken, 7 Old Jewry. 
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MUNICH. 



FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

ALL KINDS OF FANCY ARTICLES AND SERVICES 

IN 

«S2af)tte anH Coloured Crg^tal ^Slass, 

CUT, OR ORNAMENTED WITH GILDING, PAINTING, 
OR ENGRAVING, 

Begs respectfully to inform the Public that his large Stock at 

MUNICH, 

THE ACKNOWLEDGED SEAT OF THE FINE ARTS IN GERMANY, 

Is, as it has been for many years, carefully supplied with the NEWEST 
and CHOICEST PRODUCE of his FACTORY. 

F. S. has also an Establishment at Kissingen during the Season. 

Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLAND to 
continue to this Establishment the favour and confidence they have 
been pleased to bestow on his former one at FRANKFORT ON 
THE MAINE, he begs to state that Purchases or Orders will be 
transmitted on the shortest notice, and without any further trouble, 
through the medium of his Agents, Messrs. J. and R. M c Cracken, 
No. 7 Old Jewry, London. 
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MUNICH. 

J. M. DE HERMANN, 

MAGAZINE OF OBJECTS OF FINE ARTS, 

PICTURES, PRINTS, DRAWINGS, & LITHOGRAPHS. 

J. M. DE HERMANN has always on Sale a Collection of Pictures by 
Modem Artists (German and others), of Miniatures, and Drawings, En- 
gravings, and Lithographs. The latter comprises the Collections of the 
Pinacothek, of the Galleries of Schleissheim and the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
at Munich, as well as that of the Royal Gallery of Dresden : also the 
Collection of the Works of the Old School, better known as the “Col- 
lection of the Fr&res Boisser6;” the Frescoes in the Church of All- 
Saints, and generally of whatever relates to the Fine Arts. 

J. M. DE HERMANN undertakes to forward to England all Purchases 
made at his Establishment, through his Agents, Messrs. J. and R. 
M c Cracken, 7 Old Jewry. 


FLORENCE. 


G. BI ANC H INI, 

MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES’ ORNAMENTS ' 

OF 

JTlorcntine jflo£aic, 

No. 4844 VIA DE’ NELLI, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL CHAPEL 

OF THE MEDICI, 

Invites the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where 
may always be seen numerous Specimens of this celebrated and beautiful 
Manufacture, in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for 
Tables and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

M. G. Bianchini’s Agents in England are 


Messrs. J. and R. M'Cracken, 7 Old Jewry, London. 
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LEGHORN, 

HIMINTH MIC A LI & SON, 

VIA FERDINANDA, No. 12»0. 

Manufactory of Marble, Alabaster, and 
Scagliola Tablet, and Depik of Object* of 
Fine Am. 

Their extensive Show-room* art always 
open to Visitors. 

Their Agent, In England are Messrs. J. 
and R. M’Cxacxen, 7 Old Jewry, London. 

ATHENS, Five Days by 


BRUXELLES. 

PLACE DES WALLONS, No. 1. 

MARIN VAN EECKHOUT, 

Fabrique de Dentelles de Bruxelles, 
Fleurs pour application, Chiffrea et Ar- 
moires, Malines et Valenciennes. 

Steamer from TRIESTE. 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE ; BESSON AND ELIAS 


Offer the best House, and the best situation ; extensive views ; cool airy 
saloons and terrace; cleanliness; oomfort and good living. Baths and Bil- 
liards. English, French, and Italian spoken. 

ELIA and YAN1 (vide Murray '* Handbook) continue to accompany Traveller t 

from this Hotel. 


TOURS. 

GfiAND HOTEL DE L’UNIVERS. ' 

AUGUSTE PARIS 

Hat the honour to inform English Travellers 
that this Hotel has been newly built, and is 
close to the Railway Station. 

The Apartments, large and small, are 
elegantly furnished, the Kitchen good, and 
the charges moderate. 

The Hotel is fitted up with every English 
comfort. A Table d’Hote at 5 o'clock. 

English Spoken. 


BLOIS. 

HOTEL DR LA TETE NOIBE, 

KEPT BY LE SEAULNIER VERNAT. 

This Hotel, newly fitted up, is beauti- 
fully situated, facing the River Loire, and 
close to the Bridge. 

The Apartments, large and small, are fur- 
nished with every regard to English comfort, 
and the proprietor will feel honoured by 
English patronage. Charges very moderate. 

Table d'H&te at & o’clock, and Carriages 
supplied to visit Chamborde, Ac. 


Thibd Edition, with 600 Illustrations, 6 vols., 8vo, £i 4s. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c., 

OF THE 

ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: 

DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF HIEROGLYPHICS, 8CULPTURE, PAINTINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, STILL EXISTING, COMPARED WITH THE 
ACCOUNTS OF ANCIENT AUTH0B8. 

By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 

“ Indefatigable in research, full of learning, accurate in facts, and logical in the appli- 
cation of his facts and his learning, Sir Gardner Wilkinson hat at the same time treated 
hit subject with the enthusiasm of Genius and the liveliness of Poetry .” — Lord Ripon's 
Addreu to ikt Royal Society of Literature. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RAMSGATE TO OSTEND. 

THE SHORTEST ROUTE. 


The South Eastern Railway to Ramsgate, and the Harbour of Ramsgate, 
the nearest point to Ostend ; the splendid Steam Vessels of the South Eastern 
Co. being removed to that Port, performing the distance in 4} hours, Passen- 
gers can always land at the pier, at low water, without the use of small boats. 

HISCOCKS’ ROYAL HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 

POST MASTERS TO HER MAJESTY. 

B. & R H. having added an additional wing to their extensive Hotel, continue to 
offer to the Public first-rate apartments, combined with economy in price. Servants’ 
fees charged at a fixed price. 


FRIBURC, IN BREISCAU. 

FOEHRENBAGH’S HOTEL 

Table d'Hdte at One and Five o’clock every day. Refreshments 
to be had at any hour. 

The Hotel has leen newly erected by the present proprietor, on the high 
road leading to Basel, Hollenthal, and Schaffhausen, and adjoining the Fri- 
burg Station of the Baden Railway. 

The Carriage Entrance > enclosed with Gates, and is kept strictly pri- 
vate. The Stabling and Coachhouses are very extensive, affording every 
accomodation. 

The Views, in front of the Hotel, are Schlossburg and the Cathedral of 
Friburg ; at the back, the Railway Station and the train from Basel at the 
distance of twelve miles, the Rhine, also the Voges Mountains, and about 
fifteen small towns in Germany. 

N, B.— The English, French, and German Paper* taken in. 

NAPLES. 

SIGNOR ALBITES (FELICE), A NATIVE OF ROME, 

3 Vico Santa Teresella Degli Spagnuoll, Vlciao a St. Cedreaia, 

Begs to inform the Mobility and Gentry that, as usual, ho gives Instruction in the 
Italian Language and Literature, through the medium of either the English or French 
Language. — Madame Albites, also a native of Rome, attends Ladies Grammatically, 
and for Conversazioni. — References may be made to the chief Foreign Circles in Naples, 
d to the principal Bankers. 
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LYONS. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LTNIYERS, 

No. 4 RUE DE BOURBON. 


MESSRS. GLOVER & VUFFRAY have the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Travellers in general, that this newly constructed and 
magnificent Establishment was opened on the 1st of May, 1846. It is 
situated in the most elegant and most fashionable part of the town, close to 
the Post Office, the Steam-Boats, Diligence and Railway Offices. The 
Furniture is quite new ; and, in furnishing the Hotel, the Proprietors have 
studied to unite elegance with good taste and comfort It is fitted up in the 
English style, one of the partners being an Englishman. 

Excellent Table d' Hote. Private Dinners. Several Languages spoken. 

STABLING AND LOCK-UP COACH-HOUSES. 

Families may no longer be induced to deviate their route from Lyons for 
the want of a good Hotel, as they will find at the Hotel de L’Univers 
every comfort, cleanliness, the most respectful attention, and moderate 
charges; which have been already attested by a great many families of dis- 
tinction of all nations. 

The Testimonials in praise of our Hotel are too numerous to mention ; 
we shall only insert Lord Lichfield’s: — 

“ To Messrs. Glover & Vuffray. 

“During the last four years I have travelled over the greater parts Of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium, and have met with excellent Hotels; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that your Hotel is the best and most com- 
fortable of all. It will give me great pleasure if this testimonial can be of any 
service to you, and you are at liberty to make any use of it you think proper. 

“LICHFIELD.” 


■ 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


DIRECTORS.-SIR PETER LAURIE, Gov. ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, E«ft., Drr. Gov. 


GEORG F. WEBSTER, Eao. 
JOHN B \RNES, Esq. 

J. W SUTHERLAND, E»q. 
W. M. NURSE, Em. 


MAJOR GEN. ROBERTSON. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq 
JAMES FARQUHAK. Ewi. 
PETER LAURIE, Eau. 


W. P. CRAUFURD, E«q. 
JOHN CONNELL, E»a 
WILLIAM MORLEY. E»o. 
CHARLES LYALL, E«q. 


WILLIAM WILSON SCRIMGEOUR, Gemeaal Manager. WALTER LAURIE, Secrctart. 




Circular Notes. The Directors give notice that they issue Circular Notes 
of the value of jf 10 and upwards, free of exptntt, and Letters of Credit, payable 
by their Corrcsjiondents at the several places indicated below ; to be obtained at the : 
Heud Office, 2 Princes’ Street, Mansion House ; the Regent Street Branch, Argyle Place ; 1 
and at the Charing Cross Branch, 4 Fall Mall East. 


Abbeville 

Ceylon 

Konigsberg 

Presbourg 

Aix-en-Provence 

Chalon (sur Saone) 

Lausanne 

Quebec 

Aix-laChapelle 

Cliambery 

Leghorn 

Ilastadt 

Alexandria 

Christiana 

Leipsic 

Ratisbonne 

Aleppo 

Christiansand 

Liege 

Rennes 

Alicante 

Clermont Ferrand 

Lille 

Riga j 

Almeira 

Coblenz 

Lisbon 

Rio de Janeiro 

Amiens 

Cologne 

L*Orient 

Rome 

Amsterdam 

Constance 

Luce rue 

Rotterdam 

Ancona 

Constantinople 

Lyon 

Rouen 

Antigua 

Copenhagen 

I.ucca (Bains de) 

Salzburg 

Antwerp 

Cordova 

Madeira 

Santa Cruz, Teneriffe 

Athens 

Corfu 

Madras 

Schwalback 

Augsbourg 

Corunna 

Madrid 

Seville 

Avignon 

Damascus 

Malaga 

ShaufTauseu 

Avrnnches 

Dantsic 

Malta 

Siena 

Baden-Baden 

Darmstadt 

Mannheim 

Smyrna 

Bsgn^res de Bigone 

Demarara 

Marienbad 

Spa 

Barbadoes 

Dieppe 

Marseilles 

Sl Galle 

Barcelona 

Dijon 

Mauritius! Port Louis) 

St. KitU 

Bareges 

Dominica 

Mayence 

St. Malo 

Basle 

Dresden 

Messina 

St. Lucian 

Bayonne 

Drontheim 

Metz 

St. timer 

Beirout 

Dunkirk 

Milan 

St. Petersbutg 

Bergen 

Dusseldurf 

Montpellier 

St. Vincent 

Beilin 

Elberfield 

Montreal 

Stockholm 

Berne 

Elsinore 

Moscow 

Strasbourg 

Besan?on 

F.mms 

Munich 

Stuttgardt 

Bilbao 

Florence 

Munster 

Tarbea 

Blois 

Francfort (sur Maine) 

Nzttcy 

Teneriffe 

Bologna (en Italie) 

Geneva 

Nantes 

Tobago 

Bombay 

Genoa 

Naples 

Toronto* 

Bonn 

Ghent 

Neuchatel 

Toulon 

Bordeaux 

Gibraltar 

Nevis 

Toulouse 

Boulogne (sur Met) 

Gottenbour; 

New York 

Tours 

Botsen 

Gottingen 

Nice 

Treves 

Bremen 

Graefenburg 

Nismes 

Trieste 

Breslau 

Granville 

Nurembourg 

Trinidad 

Bruges 

Grutz 

(FUrth near) 

Turin 

Brtinn 

Halifax (Nova Scotia) 

Oleron 

Utrecht 

Brunswick 

Hamburg 

Oporto 

Valenciennes 

Brussels 

Hanover 

Orleans 

Valencia 

Cadiz 

Havre 

Ostend 

Venice 

Caen 

Hague 

Palermo 

Verona 

Cairo 

Heidelburg 

Paris 

Vevey 

Calais 

Hermanstadt 

Parma 

Vienna 

Calcutta 

Homburg 

Patras 

Vigo 

Canada (Upper) 

Hong Koug 

Pau 

Warsaw 

Cape Town 

Hyere* 

Perpignan 

Weimar 

Carlsbad 

Innspruck 

Pest 

Wiesbaden 

CarUruhe 

Interlaken 

Pisa 

Wurzbourg 

Ceptialonia 

Jamaica 

Port 8t Mary 

Y verdon 


Kissingen 

Prague 

Zanteand Zurich 
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HEIDELBURC. 

SCHREEDER'S HOTEL. 

Table d’Hote at 1 and 5 o’clock. Refreshment* at any Kour> 

The Hotel has been newly erected, opposite the Railway, the Post 
Office, and the Grand Promenade leading to the Palace and the Celebrated 
Wolfbrunnen. 

The Views from this Hotel are the Grand Promenade and the Palace, 
Kbnigssthul, Hriligenburg, Neckerthal, and the Rhine; also the Trains from 
Frankfort, Manheim, and Carlsruhe, for eight miles from Heidelburg. 

THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN PAPERS TAKEN IN. 

M AYENCE. 

JOHN HEIN1NGRR, 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, 

OPPOSITE THE THEATRE, D 135, 

Begs to inform that he'keeps a large and splendid assortment of every article 
in the Upholstery, Decorative and Furnishing Department, Looking-glasses 
and Bed Furniture, and has endeavoured to combine in his stock, elegance et 
style, fashion and superiority of manufacture. All orders in these branches 
are punctually executed as well in the highest style as for common use, and 
the solidity of his articles warranted 

J. H’s. Agent in London is Mr. J. A. Goddard, 36 Old Jewry. 

NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
CORFU, AND MALTA. 


G. Arum, COMMISSION AGENT, MALTA, 

ONDRBTAKES TO SUPPLY 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS, AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 

As well as all the London and Paris Publications of the 1st of the Month, 
by the 12th or 13th. All Newspapers by the most expeditious route. 

He has constantly on sale a large assortment of London and Paris Editions 
of the best Authors, in English, French, and Italian; School Books; 
Children’s Books ; Official and Fancy Stationery ; Drawing Papers ; Colours; 
Pencils; Engravings; Framings; Bookbinding; Patent Medicines ; Gloves; 
Maltese Mittens, &c. 

Agent for the Bombay Monthly Times, the London Monthly Atlas and 
Mail; Perfumery; Thorn’s Whips ; Perry’s Inks and Inkstands ; Metcalfe’s 
and other Tooth Brushes. 

Muir’s Mail List contains every information of the arrival and de- 
parture of Packets, Weights of Letters, &c. 

Commissions punctually executed. All Goods at the London prices. 

MUIR’S Circulating Library, 274 Strada Reale, Malta. 
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BT 

^ CIOACHIMO BRUSCHETTI, V 


SUCCESSOR TO 


CASNEDI E PEDROLI. 


Tms splendid and most commodious Hotel, constructed only 
with two stories high, has been taken, from the 1st of 
January last, by the present sole Proprietor, Gioachimo 
Bruschettt, who for the past twenty years has travelled 
with some of the most distinguished families, and lived at 
several periods in England ; by these advantages, he fully 
hopes he has learned how to conduct a great Establishment 
like the Grand Royal Hotel, and to give the desired 
satisfaction, with cleanliness, promptitude, and exactness of 
service. Good kitchen, best wines, and at prices exceedingly 
moderate. 

The whole of the Hotel has been by him newly furnished 
with becoming elegance; well studied arrangements combined 
with every comfort that can possibly be required. 


An excellent Table d'Hote daily, in the Magnifico Salone on the first 
floor, capablo of containing above One Hundred Persons. 

IN TUB SAMS ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE FOUND A WELL SELECTED GALLERY 
OF OLD PAINTINGS BY TUB BEST AND MOST NOTED MASTERS. 


lSsTn 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE CHAMBERS, LONDON, 

LOWER THAMES STREET. 


J. F. CHINNERY. 

AGENT TO THE 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 

AND TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 




The Nobility and Gentry who send Works of Art, or other Property, to and 
from London and the Continent, should consign them to the care of an Agent 
at the Custom House, in London, to prevent loss or damage. The expense 
will be the same, whether the Goods are so consigned or not. 

Mr. J. F. Chinnery, formerly of the Bill of Entry Office, Long Roew, 
Custom House, has been Thirty Years engaged in this branch of business, 
and can promise his employers every facility and security. Those who address 
their Packages to him should direct their Agents to send a Bill of Lading, by 
post, with instructions as to Insurance. Goods should be insured in London: 
the expense is less, and the settlement in case of loss more secute, than on 
Foreign Insurances. 

The following ark Mr. Chinnery's principal Correspondents for 
Receiving and Expediting Goods: 

Havre Mr T. Taylor. 

Calais Mons. Allegrb 

Boulogne Messrs. H. Rutter and Co. 

Paris Mr. E. Rutter, 10 Rue Louis lc Grand. 

Geneva Messrs. Mkrcier and R eynard, 72 Rue du Rhone. 

Genoa Mr. A. G. Barchi, Britisn Consulate. 

Marseilles 

r (Messrs Henderson Brothers. 

L,toH0,lK \Mr. H. Dunn. 

Florence Messrs. Plowden and French, 

(Messrs. Plowden, Cholmkly, and Co. * 

\Mr. W. M Jackson. 3 Piazza del Popolo. 

Venice Messrs. Mudie and Co., British Consulate. 

Vienna Messrs Kobrmanh and Co., Booksellers. 

Munich Me,s;s. Neorioi.i. 

Berlin Messrs. Asher and Co., Booksellers. 

Dresden Mr. K. Arnold, Schloss Gasse. 

CARLSRUHE& BADENBADEN.Mr. F. Koldekf, Bookseller. 

Frankfort on Maine... Mr. F. BOhler. Rue Zeil D, No. 26. 

Frankfort it Wiesbadin Mr. J ValCrede. Catharinen pforte K, Nos. 37 and 38. 

Matence Mr. Frederick Korn. 

Cob lentz Messrs. l)BiHHARt>and Jordan. 

Cologne Mr. P. J. Casinone. 

Rotterdam Mr. A. S. Preston. 

Hambko’ Mr. C. B Annold. 

Brussels 

Antwerp Mr. Brequignt. 

Goods most be examined when they arrive in London, therefore Packages that are locked should 
Lave the Keys attached. 

LISTS OP ENGLISH DUTIES MAY BE HAD FREE. 
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DIIVNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

NOW GREATLY IMPROVED IN PURITY AND CONDENSATION. 

** The most convenient form for the exhibition of Carbonate of Magnesia it the solution.” — Da. Nklioan. 
“Mr Dinnefnrd’t solution may fail ly be taken as a type of what the preparation ought to be.” — PitaRK. 
JoiHN. May, 1W6. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD AND EARLAND, 172 BOND STREET, 

CHEMISTS TO HER MAJESTY THE Ql’KBN DOWAGER AND H.R.H. THE DUKE OP 
CAMBRIDGE, AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 


GERMAN BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
(Overman £oo(i£eUer& 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

Have published a Catalogue of their Stock of German Books, the prices of which 

have been reduced in consequence of the recent alteration of duties. 

• 

tL3r It may be advisable for Travellers to take notice, that upon all Books 
which they may purchase, upon the Continent, they will pay at the Custom House the 
old high duties of £2 12 6 and £6 5 0 per cwt., unless they have been duly 
stamped at the Chief Stamp Office of the province in which they are bought, a tedious 
and expensive process, which may be avoided by purchasing in London ; the difference 
between the German prices and those charged hv Williams 4e Noroatk being only 
the amount of the present loio duty, and, in many instances, no advance being made 
on the original price. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

| FRENCH TOURIST S GUIDE. 

Eighth Edition, with Three Maps, in Royal 18mo., 4a., half-bound, 

SURENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL, 

AND TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: 

Containing an Introduction to French Pronunciation ; a copious Vocabulary ; a Selec- 
tion of Phrases; a Series of Conversations on Tours through Frunce, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland ; with a Description of the Public Buildings, Institutions, 
Curiosities, Manners, and Amusements, of the French Capital, &c. ; also Models of 
Epistolary Correspondence, and Directions to Travellers. To which are added, Tables 
of French and British Monies, Weights and Measures, 4sc. 

“English holiday travellers about to visit France, with but a slight knowledge of the 
language, could not do better than put this work in their pockets. They would find it 
practically of the greatest use, as it relates to all objects of such excursions." — Westminster 
Review. 

Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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BLACK’S CUIDE-BOOKS, AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 


In a handsome portable Volume, price 8«. Bd., 

BLACKS PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 

5th Edition . Corrected and Improved . 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and 
interesting Localities; Plans of Edinburgh and Glasgow; 50 Views of tlie Scenery ou 
Wood and Steel: and a copious Itinerary. 

** A comprehensive, intelligent, and well arranged Guide Book. We hare been famished with an 
Incidental proof of the remarkable accuracy of the Chart* and Descriptions in the personal testimony of a 
pedestrian, who has traversed a considerable apace, book in hand." — Spectator. 


In a neat closely-printed pocket volume, price 3s. 6d., 

BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 

3rd Edition , Corrected and Improved, 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map and itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all else 
remarkable objects along the several roads, and Four Engraved Charts of those LocaiititS 
which possets peculiar Historical or Picturesque Interest. 

“ A Work most carefully and elaborately compiled, containing the greatest possible amount of informa- 
tion in the smallest possible epace.” — Sco i sham. 


In a closely-printed portable Volume, price 10#. fid. 

BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND l WAUS. 

Containing a general Travelling Map, with the Roads and Railways distinctly laid down; 
besides sections of the most important Districts on an enlarged scale, and engraved Chart* 
of Roads, Railways, and interesting Localities. 

“ A carefully executed Work, nnd prettily arranged, with useful Maps Athrn arose. 

4 * The characteristic* of 1 Black’s Picturesque Tourist of England and Walrs’ are, a more compact and 
handy form, a more modem style of letter- press, getting up, and illustration, with a veiy moderate price.” — 
Spectator. 

u A decided improvement upon the old Road-Book.”— J ohn Boll. 


In a neat Pocket Volume, price 5t. 

BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

3rd Edition , Enlarged and Improved . 

With a Map of the District, by Sidney Hall; Charts of the Lakes, and Views of the 
8ceneiy; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the distances accurately laid down. 

4 * This Guide to the Luke# has been compiled upon the same elaborate plan a* 4 The Picturesque Tourist 
of Scotland,’ governed by the same resolution to spar * no cost or trouble to achieve a successful result. It 
needs no higher commendation. It is a picturesque Guide in every tense. — its descriptions are charmingly 
written— its intelligence is ample and minute— and its illustrations are admirable apecimcns of art”— Atlas. 

In a neat portable case, price 4#. C>d., 

BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

Carefully Constructed from the best Authorities, with all the Roads and Railroads 
accurately laid down. Size, 32 incites by 22|. 

*.* From the care bestowed on the construction of the present Map, and the means 
which have been usetl to correct the original drawings, by reference to individuals conver- 
sant witli the topography of their respective localities, the publishers ere satisfied that it 
will be found the most accurate and beautiful Map of Scotland extant. 

14 A handsome looking Map, of large dimensions, yet *o well mounted, that it folds up into the sue of a 
pocket book, and admits at the same time of a partial examination.” — Spectator. 


In a neat portable case, price 4#. 6d., 

BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Surveys, and beautifully engraved by 
Sidney Hall; with all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical Information re- 
quired by the Tourist or Traveller on Business. Size, 32 by 22£. 

u A beautifully executed Map of England and Walea, which, after careful observation and referrncc, we 
can characterite as being among the mod correct ever issued.”— M in two Journal. 

** Smaller .Maps of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, in pocket cases, price 2$. 6d. each- 

A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE ATH EN£U M: 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 4rf, or Stamped for Pott, 5 d. Contain* : — 

RF^VIEWR, with copious extracts, of every important New English Book, 
and of the more important Foreign Works. 

REPORTS of the Proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with 
Abstracts of all Papers of Interest. 

AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of all Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS ON ART, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture 
Collections, New Prints, &c. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA, including Repoits on the Opera, Concerts, 
Theatres, New Music, &c. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Men distinguished in Literature, Science, 
and Art. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS. 

MISCELLANEA, including all that is likely to interest the informed and 
intelligent. 

THE ATHENiEUM is so conducted, that the reader however far distant, is, in 
respect to Literature, Science, and the Arts, on an equality in point of information with 
the best-in formed circles of the Metropolis. 

ESP The Athenaeum is published every Saturday, but is re-issued each Month 
stitched in a wrapper. 

Agents: for France, M. Baudry, 3 Quai Mulaquais, Paris ; for Belgium, Mr. 
Browne, 73 Rue Montague de la Cour, Bruxelles. 

Office. 14 Wellington Stbf.et North, Strand, London. 

ROUEN. 


GRIND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE: 

KEPT BY HIPPOLYTE DELAFOSSE ; 


THE ONLY ONE SITUATED BOTH ON THE QUAY AND LA PROMENADE HOIF.LDIEU. 

Large and small Apartments. A first-rate Table d'Hdte and Restaurant 
i la carte. 

Charges : — Dinner. 3 Francs. Rooms, 2 or 3 francs, according to the floor. 

This Hotel, splendidly fitted up, is situated in the most pleasant part of 
the town, facing the Suspension Bridge, close by the Exchange and Theatres, 
and commanding a beautiful prospect of the Seine and surrounding country. 

Diligences going to Dieppe and Havre take up passengers at the Hotel, 
which is the nearest one to the Paris and Havre Railways. There are at both sta- 
tions Omnibuses in regular attendance, which set down passengers at the Hotel. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Royal Family of France, and 
many other distinguished visitors of all countries, have honoured this Hotel 
with their presence on different occasions. 

Every attention is paid to Travellers by Mr. Delafosse, from whom they 
are sure to obtain all sorts of information respecting the town, and every place 
that is worth seeing. 

N.B. The band of the regiment gives a concert every Saturday, in the 
Exchange, just below the windows of the Hotel. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. Holland <fc Co., Custom House, 
Forwarding Agents, 00 Lower Thames Street. 
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COGH LAN’S 

MONTHLY HOME & FOREIGN RAILWAY GUIDE, 

Through Belgium, Holland, France, Germany (North and South), and Italy, and the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Lines : to which is added j 

A STEAM PACKET DIRECTORY, 

including all Steam Vessels sailing lictweeti England and Foreign .Ports, and the prin- 
cipal Continental Rivers, with tlic Hours of Departure, Fares, and other useful 
Information to Travellers. Collected and compiled by the Author during a personal I 
j survey in the Summer and Autumn, 1816. With hints respecting Passports, best 
Hotels, objects of interest in each place of importance, icc. dec. 

With a Railway Map of central Europe and Italy, One Shilling. 
Published by J. Lee, 440 West Strand, London. 


FRANKFORT O. M. 

MR. GEORG K SCHEPEL'ER, 

AT THE ROSSMAKKT, FRANKFORT O. M., 

Keeps a general Warehouse and Shop of 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and all sorts of English, 
French, Italian, German, and Foreign Ar- 
ticles and Groceries, inclusive of Tobacco, 
Havana Cigare, and all sorts of Rhenish, 
French, and Spanish Wines and Liquors 
The greatest part o>f the English Resi- 
dents here are accustomed to apply to the 
saiil Warehouse for their wants, with great 
confidence, finding themselves in every 
respect perfectly contented there. 


VISITORS TO OXFORD 

(One Hour and Twenty-two Minute* from London), 

. Will find at SPIERS and SON’S Establish- jj 
ment, a very 'extensive variety of goods 
suitable for presents, or for rsmembianre 
of Oxford. Guide-books of every descrip- 
tion published. Views on Letter-paper, i 1 
Ornamental Stationary, Writing-desks, Pa- 
pier MachA Goods, with Painting* of every 
College and Public Building, by eminent 
Artists ; Ornamental China, Glass, Bronxe, 
and Marble Good*; Fancy Manufactures 1 
}p general ; and every description of Furni- 
ture for the Writing- tibie, Mantelpiece, 
and Toilet. 

102 and 103 HIGH STREET, and 
1 and 2 ORIEL STREET, OXFORD. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. # ' y 


HOTEL D'ANGLETERBE, GRANDE RDE PERA, 

Commanding a beautiful View of Constantinople, Galata, Scutari, 
and the Golden Horn. 


MR. J. M l SSI R T E 

Solicits the patronage of the English Nobility and Gehtry. 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 

Nkw Edition, 2 Vols., Post 8vo. 

CONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 

By John Edmund Reads, Author of “ Catiline,” “ Italy,” &c. 

“ Baiae, with its inexhaustible memories ; the Llysian field * ; Curoa, with the deep magic of its name, 
have found but scanty illustrators. The t eneralitir of tourists appear scarcely to have enteivd the t umean 
gates. Few also haw visited Pvstum. The temples, in their grand preservation, on their granderrde, rank 
among the most impre*>i\e monument* on earth. My hope is that my page* may induce many to visit this 
Ultima Thule of Xeupolitun ttavel." — Prctack.. 

** The superiority of this work consists in the super ioiity of the author to the common roll of tourist*."— 
SrSCTATOB, Ac. 

Charles Olivier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE ABROAD. 

In small 8vo., price 2a. 6 d., a New Edition, enlarged, of 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH ON TEE CONTINENT: 

Or, an account of tfce foreign Settlements of t&e Cnglisj) Cijurcl) : 

Including a Notice of the Times of Service, and other Information useful to Traveller* 



and Foreign Residents. 
CONTENTS: 

* • - 

AUSTRIA 

HE8SIA, GRAND DUCHY 

PRUSSIA 

BADEN, GRAND DUCHY 

HOLLAND 

RUSSIA 

BAVARIA 

IONIAN ISLANDS 

SARDINIA 

BELGIUM 

ITALY 

SAXONY 

DENMARK 

LOMB A RDO-YKNETI A N 

SPAIN 

ECCLESIASTICAL STATES 

KINGDOM 

i SWEDEN 

EGYPT 

MALTA 

1 SWITZERLAND 

CHANCE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

SYRIA 

FREE CITIES IN GERMANY 

NAPLES 

TURKEY 

GERMANY 

NASSAU, DUCHY 

TUSCAN Y 

GREECE 

PENINSULA 

WURTEMBERG 

n ESSE- HOM BURG 

PORTUGAL 


EDITED BY THE REV. G. E. BIBER, LL.D. 


*,* The Editor will feel obliged by any Clergyman resident or travelling abroad 
communicating to him any information respecting changes which may have occurred 
since the publication of the last Edition, or any particulars respecting places from which 
proper returns have not been obtained ; with a view to render the work from time to time 
as complete and accurate as possible, and thereby more efficiently to promote the object for 
which it was originally undertaken. Please to direct to the Kev. Dr. Biblk, care of 
Messis. Rivikgtom, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Loxuon : Rivingtons, St. Paul'* Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


CUSTOMS, LONDON. 


MESSRS. HOLLAND AND GO., 

66 LOWER THAMES STREET. LONDON, 

The LICENSED AGENTS of Her ifajrslg’s Commissioners of Customs, for reception 
and shipment of Works of Art, Baggage and other Valuable properly, S/c. %c. 

Beg, in returning their sincere thanks to the Nobility and Gentry for their liberal 
patronage, to assure them that no exertion shall be wanting on their part to deserve a 
continuance of those favours hitherto conferred on them. 

Goods and Packages given in charge or consigned to the care of H. Sr Co., can. with- 
out payment or duty, be warehoused at a very moderate rent as long as desired, or 
forwarded, duty paid, to any part of England, Ireland, and Scotland, or be re- 
sliipped from London, ere* of duty, to the Continent, the East and West Indies, 
North and South Amf.rica. the Colonies, or elsewhere; and, if required, can be in- 
aured, and sent to the care of responsible agents, who will seethe instructions sent with 
them punctually attended to. 

As all packages must be examined at the Custom House, if any be locked, the keys 
should be sent, and the Bill of Lading ur the Booking-office receipt, or other document, 
with Instructions how such goods are to be disposed of on arrival, fcc., should be forwarded 
to H. & Co. direct per post. 

Corrected Lists of Duties and other particulars relative to Shipping or Receiving Goods, 
and securing Passages to the East and West Indies, Colonies, he tec., may be obtain- 
ed by applying personally, or post-paid at the Counting House of Messrs. Holland and Co., 
66 Lower Thames Street, London ; or of any of their Agents in all the principal Towns of 
the Continent. 
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COLOGNE O. RHINE. 

CHARLES ANTHONY ZANOLI, 

; INVENTOR OF THE EAU DE COLOGNE DOUBLE 

82 HIGH STREET, COLOGNE (Old No. 1940), ON RHINE. 

THE ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 

Charles Anthony Zakoli, Manufacturer, Purveyor, and privileged by their lap 
rial Majesties the Emperors of Austria, Russia; and their Majesties the Kings 
Prussia, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Bavaria ; Duke and Duchess of Leur.htenberg, &c. it 
lormerly partner of J. M. Farina, Julich's Place, — begs to inform the Nobility aa 
Public in generul, that the superior quality of his 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

AND ALSO OF HIS 

EAU DE COLOGNE DOUBLE ZANOLI, 

(O' his own hvention), is the reason of their being generally demanded and p*'” 
to all others, \.hich frequently was the cause of its being counterfeited, and iw-" 
offered for sale under his name in much inferior qualities. Thus, in order to pri 
against all mistakes and frauds, he begs to call particular attention to his matci 
Packing, his Seal, and Inscription of the Chests, to which the Arms of Austria m 
Prussia are affixed, with the words “ High Street, No. 92.” 

Agent in London; Mr. John Vink, 4 Crescent, Minorus; 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of Messrs. Smith and Nephew, Perfumer 
to Her Majesty, 1 Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

JOSEPH TFAFF, 

Zeil D, No. 195, 

IN THE IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE PRINCIPAL HOTEtf 

EXTENSIVE SHAWL AND SILK WABEHOUSt 

CONTAINING 

A LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF . 

SHAWLS, SIILKS, CASHME1ES, 

VELVETS, MANTILLAS, 

<§L®AKg 9 FL®WSR8, SDMm@ll@S!3ll!&i 

LACES, 

ALL SORTS OF FANCY MATERIALS FOR LADIES 1 DRESSES; 

AND 18 CONNECTED WITH A FIRST IUTE 

MILLINERY WAREHOUSE. 

Moderate fixed Price*. English la apokes- 

-= =: r— 
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CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON. 

J. A. GODDARD, 36 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 

GENERAL AGENT 

FOB TUB SHIPMENT AND RECEPTION OP MERCHANDISE, WORKS OP ART, WINES, 
BAGGAGE, &C., TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OP THE WORLD, 

Solicits the patronage of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, travelling on the Continent, 
&c., in addressingtohis care, for passing through the Custom House, any purchases which 
they may make abroad of Works of Art, Wines, Sic., or any Baggage which they may wish 
forwarded to them from England: And he trusts, by the unremitting attention which he 
•will ever make a point of bestowing on all property intrusted to him, and by the modera- 
tion of his charges, to afford satisfaction to those who may employ him, and to ensure a 
continuance of their favours. 

J. A. G. requests that parties favouring him with Consignments, will give particular 
instructions to have the Bills of leading sent to him direct by Post. 

J. A. G. undertakes to effect Insurance against Sea Risk on property consigned to him. 
J. A. G. also undertakes to forward, through his Correspondents, Deeds and other 
Legal Documents , for execution by parties residing abroad. 

Agent to Mr. F. Maria Farina, No. 4711, opposite the Post-house, Glockengasse, Cologne. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE J. A. GODDARDS PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 
FOR RECEIVING AND EXPEDITING GOODS: 


Ost no . . Mr. C. Liebiert. 

AN rw me . . Me»r». Pollaht and Dcqdejxot. 

BoulooxeS. M. Mr. A.Pamakt. 

r . 4 _ ir _ ( Metars.CuAMTiER,MoRT^kVoocB. 

(■ . • • ^ Messrs Ed. Saqot A Couhvoisieh. 

Paris .... Mj. H. Bennett, Rue de la Psix, 
No. 6. 

Versailles. . Mr. L. Du Ron x, Hotel du Reservoir. 
Havre. . . . Messrs. Rctt»r, Dean, <fc Brown. 
IIonfleur . . Messrs. Jut.es Sativ und Co. 
Bordeaux . Messrs. L. Paxiaoca and Co. 
Bayonne. . . Mr. F.J. Graham, British Consul. 

f Mr. Charge Fils Aixe. 
Mtunixu. •\ M r. L. A.Fontjlsi. 

Strasaouso. • Messrs. Hummel and Co. 


{ Messrs, 
and C< 

Mr. Lou 
Messrs 1 


Lavs ax ms 
Ovchi 
Luckrke . 
Ukrne. . 


(J 1 BR ALTAR 
G EMOA . . 
Milan . . 


1-lorbxcb • . ^ Messrs. Macqvat A Paxenuam. 
Rome .... Messrs. Freeeorx and Co. 
CivitaVecchia Mr. J.T. Lowe, Jun., British Vice- 
Consul. 

apleS . • • Mr. Charles Vanotti,$ Cappella 
Vecchis. 

Venice .. • Messrs. Tatam and Mudie, British 

Consulate. 

Catania . . • Mr. Robert Jeans, British Consul. 


j Mr. H. Dunn. 

. 1 Messrs. T. Pate and 8 
' Messrs. Gio. Gilliam 

{ Mr. Luioi Ramacci. 
Messrs. Macquat A P 


and Sons, 
lliami and Co. 


Catania 
Malta . 


r Mr. G. Muir, Bookseller. 
1 Mr G Zaxb. 


Messrs. Hummel and Co. 

Messrs. Jolt-Cxottet, Joumay, 


• j Mr. Louis Getax. 

' Messrs Thomann and Snell. 

. Mr. Ramux -Vuilleumier. 

Mr % . Ls. Mce. Panchaid. 

. Messrs. Fa Knohr and Sox. 

. Mr. A. TauxrY. 

{ Mr. B*MMT La Roche. 

Messrs ..) ban Preiswerk and Son. 

( Messrs. Charles Hioos and Co. 
Mr. Silva, Bookseller, Place D. 
Pedro, $2, 83 
, Mr. W. I. Smith. Jun. 

. Messrs Curti, Hiss etti, and Co. 

. Mr. Luioi Ramacci, Via del Ma- 
rino, No. 1139. 

. Mr. Flavio Perotti, British Vice- 
Consul. 


CcruALONXA . Mr. Gmo. Coroialromo. 

/ Mr. P. R. 'Wilkinson. 

Alexandria . \ Messrs. Joyce, Thurbukk. & Co. 

Constantinople Mr. J. Missirib, Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, Pent. 

Smtrna . . • Messrs. Maltass Brothers, and 

Routb. 

Bbyrout. . . Miss ns C. Roqukrre and Co. 

Berlin . . . Messrs. Asher ft Co., Booksellers. 

Dresden , , . Mr. Moritx Mayer, Porcelain 
Manufacturer. 

Hamburo . . Mr. F. L. Behrens. 

Munich . . , Mr. F. Beeul, Jun., in tne Bazaar. 

Kiasinoen . . Messrs. Bolxano, Brothers. 

Baden-Baden , Mr. F. Tmxekoakrtnkb, Post- 
master. 

Krhl .... Messrs. Hummel and Co 

Heidelbero . Mr. L. Medee, Printaeller, Ac. C. 

M, High Street, near the Market 
Place. 


Manheim 
Worms . 


FbankfortS.M. 


{ Messrs. Hummel and Co. 

Messrs. Eisssx and Claus. 

. Mr. &TB1NER. 

Mr. G. Krebs, Zeil, opposite the 
l Post Office. Agency to the Dua- 
1 seldorf and the General Steam 
’ \ Navigation Companies. 

I Mr. F. Brbul, Jun. 

V Messrs. Eybsen and Claus. 


{ Dr. G. Streckkr 
Mr. J. Heinini 


Mr. J. Heininoeh, Furniture 
Manufacturer, opposite the 
Theatre, D 135. 

Messrs C. Tesche and Co., Wine 


rpot for the Spark- 
i the Rhine and 


Messrs. Deinhard and Jordan. 

{ Mr. JonasCahn. 

Mr. F. Burkart. 

. Mr. C. F. Heim ann. 


Aix la-Chafelle Mr. N. WEROirostB. 


Mr. A. M . De Hart, Repor.torj 
Porcelain and Curiosities. 
Messrs J. C Ryes, and Co. 
Messrs. L. Mates and Co. 

Messrs. Van der Hoor, Thoojt 
and Co. 

Mr. A. 8. Presto n. 
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DOVER. 

W. J. HOLLYER'S LONDON HOTEL, 

ON THE STEAM-PACKET QUAY, 

CLOSE TO THE RAILWAY TERMINUS, THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, & ALIEN-OFFICE. 


W. J. H. confidently hopes, by the adoption of 

VERY MODERATE CHARGES, 


Combined with every attention to the Comfort of the Visitor, to obtain the 
patronage and support of the Public. 

H. M. Mail-Packets, the fastest Steam Ships afloat, sail for Ostend and 
Calais, from the Quay adjoining this Hotel. 

A Commissioner and Porters attend every Train and Packet. 


FRANKFORT ON THE MAINE. 

F B. BOEHLER, 

26 ZEIL STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE POST-OFFICE. 



Containing the best copies of the Statue of Dannecker’s Ariadne (Beth- 
mann Museum Frankfort) in Bronze, Berlin-iron, Biscuit -china, Ivory, and 
Ivory-stucco. 

Fancy and useful Articles in Stag’s Horn of his own Manufactory. This 
Manufacture is peculiar to Germany; the Material is wrought up into every 
imaginable object of use and fancy ; such as Arm-chairs, Chairs, Tables, 
Ladies’ Work-tables, Lustres, Candelabras, Candlesticks, Paper- holders, 
Screens, Lamps, Watch- stands, Trinket-stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-cases, 
Cigar-holders, Pipes, Light-boxes, Whips, Walkingsticks, Hunting Whistles, 
Powder and Shot Flasks, Hunters’ and other Knives, Buttons, Writing- 
cases, Inkstands, Paper Weights, Pen and Pencil Holders, Seals, 
and every other requisite for the Writing-desk, Tea-boxes, Card-cases, 
and Whist markers. For Ladies’ Toilet: — Broaches, Earrings, Rings, 
Bracelets, Bodkin-cases, &c. &e. 

Great Assortment of German fancy Articles, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and of Paris Clocks, Bronzes, and Porcelain. 

Depot of the veritable Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Farina, Place 
Juliers, of Cologne. Articles for the Toilet, especially a great variety of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases. 

Agent for the Export of German Articles to America. 
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In one Ihick vol., the Ninth Edition, much enlarged, price 16». 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of 
Diseases; with a collection of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &c. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy. Families, and 
Invalids, in the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.I)., &c. 

** It is evidently the reeult of great professional talent, experience, aud judgment; the author everywhere 
appears conscientious and candid. One object is prominently evident — a sincere desire to benefit his suffer- 
ing fellow creatures. To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their welfare.”— Literary Journal, Frb. 1»43. 

“ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— L ondon Wbult Review'. 

Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; Hatchards, 187 Piccadily ; and Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, lit. boards, Fourth Edition, 

ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES: 

A Treatise describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment, with numerous 
Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including Lying-in. 

u It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for whom it is intended, and surpasses in value 
any other book of its character.” - Blackwood's Lady’s Magazine. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


LAYS FROM THE CIMBRIC LYRE, 

WITH VARIOUS VERSES, 

BY GORONVA CAM LAN. 

London : W. Pickering. 1846. 

“ We are disposed to hail with very con- 
siderable satisfaction this scholar-like per- 
formance. Not only are many of the 
Poems founded upon the national history, 
and illustrative of the national superstitions, 
which are thus made more accessible to the 
English reader, but several of the more 
interesting questions connected with the 
Principality are treated of in the body of 
the work, and discussed with a zeal and 
warmth which are refreshing ; more espe- 
cially so, as they are tempered by sound 
judgment, and expressed with elegance 
and ease ." — The Bccteiiatticof March, 1 847. 


SKETCHES OF THE 

HISTORY OE CHRISTIAN ART. 

BY LORD LINDSAY. 

Three vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ One of the most laborious and erudite 
pieces of research on the subjeetof the Fine 
Aris that has appeared in the English lan- 
guage. Lord Lindsay’s classification of 
schools and artists Is, perhaps, the most 
unique and valuable of its kind that has 
ever appeared, and proves the extensive 
knowledge, discrimination, zeal, and in- 
dustry of its author.’’— Jthenaum. 

John Murrat, Albrmablb Street. 


MAUND’S BOTANIC GARDEN AND FRU1T1ST ; 

With faithfully coloured Engravings of FLOWERS, directions for culture, &c., is now 
enlarged, without increase of price, by the addition of Engravings of Apples, Pears, and 
other FRUITS, their history, qualities, culture, 8tc. The Floral Register, Dictionary, &c., 
are given in it as usual. 

The commencement of the volume by the number for January, 1847, affords a con- 
venient opportunity for all who are fond of Fruits and Flowers to begin taking this 
complete assistant to the garden. May be ordered of any Bookseller. Large, Fruit 
coloured, it. 6d. ; Small, Fruit plain. Is. ; Gardeners’ Edition, without Fmitist, lid. The 
volume for 184C, complete, handsome boards, gilt edges, 20s. 

Groombbidok and Sons, London. 


THE FRENCH GENDERS. 

A NEW and EA8Y METHOD of 
LEARNING the FRENCH GENDERS 
in a few hours. By J. Rowbotham, author 
of “ A Practical French Grammar,” &c. 

New Edition, revised. Price le. 

GRANT St GRIFFITHS (Successors to 
J. Harris), Corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. 

Murray’s and other Guide Book*. Maps, Diction- 
aries, and Interpreters for Travellers. 


Mr. Edwin Lee on Continental 
Baths, Ac. 

Third Reissue, Price 6*., 

THE BATHS OF GERMANY, 

With notices of the French and Swiss Baths. 
Also a New Edition, 

HYDROPATHY AND HOMEOPATHY 

Impartially appreciated. 
Whittaker and Co. 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 

MR. SCHMITZ, 

PR® PROS’?® ft ®P YK1S <§®IL®S!N1 §>TTAR K1©TIL, 

Begs leave to recommend his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms are car- 
peted, and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the wine-cellar, are well 
provided. 

The STAR HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 

1846. June 18. H. M. Adelaide, Queen Dowager op Great Britain, 
accompanied by 'His Highness Prince Edward of 
Sake Wf.imar, Lord and Lady Barrinoton, Sir 
David Davis, M.D., Rev. J. R. Wood, M. A., Captain 
Taylor, &c. &c., honoured the above establishment 
with a Three Days’ Visit. 

1818. May. H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge and Suite. 

1825. March and Sept. H. R. H, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
and Suite. 

1834. July. H. M. Queen Adelaide, accompanied by the Earl and 
Countess of Errol, Earl and Countess of Den- 
bigh, Earl and Countess Howe, &c. 

1836. Aug. H. R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester and Suite. 

1837. July. H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

1839. Nov. H. R. H. Prince Georoe of Cambridge and Suite. 

— Nov. H. R. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburo Gotha, ac- 

companied by Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, and their Suite. 

1840. H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by 

the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and their Suite. 

1841. H. H. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied 

by His Serene Highness the Prince of Leininoen. 

— H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

— H. R. H. Princess Carolina of Cambridge. 

1844. H. R. II. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

— H. R. H. Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

1845. June. H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied 

by H. S. H. the Prince of Leininoen. 

Mr. SCHMITZ begs to add, that at no Hotel on the Rhine will be found 
more moderate charges. 
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BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

Skcond Edition. With Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Post 8vo., cloth, 14i. 

A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE; 

With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ardennes. 

By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

Second Edition. With a Colonred Frontispiece. Small 8vo., 0*. 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 

By MICHAEL ANGELO TITMAKSH. 

Second Edition. 2 volt, post 8vo., 14*. 

THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. With numerous Engravings on Wood. 

8ro., cloth, Price 11/. 

TRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF THE CASPIAN SEA, 

The CRIMEA, CAUCASUS, dec. By XAVIER HOMMAIRE DE HELL. 

8i>o. cloth, 11*. 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

180 Woodcut Illustrations. 8to., cloth fill, 8s. 6 d,, or morocco gilt, 14*. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND; 

Their Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, dec. From the best and most 
recent Authorities. By WALTER K. KELLY. 

120 Woodcut Illustrations. 8eo., 9*. cloth gill, or morocco gilt, 15*. 

EGYPT AND NUBIA POPULARLY DESCRIBED; 

Their Scenery and National Characteristics, Incidents of Wayfaring and Sojourn, 
Personal and Historical Sketches Anecdotes, dec. ttc. By J. A. St JOHN. 

r 

With a Map, 8vo., cloth, 11*. 

RUSSIA. BY J. G. KOHL. 

Comprising St Petershurgh — Moscow — Kharkoff — Riga — Odessa — The German Pro- 
vinces on the Baltic — The Slcpjres — The Crimea — and the Interior of the Empire. 

8tn>., cloth, 11*. 

AUSTRIA. BY J. G. KOHL. 

Comprising Vienna — Prague — Hungary — Bohemia — The Danube — Galicia — Styria — 
Moravia — Hukovina, and the Military Frontier. 

8vo., cloth, 11*. 

IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND. 

By J. G. KOHL. 

8ro., cloth, II*. 

THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 

Iu the Year 1844. By Dr. C. G. CARUS, Physician to His Majesty. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 STRAND. 
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CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 

BT LORD BYRON. 

With Sixty Vignette Engravings, from Sketches on the spot 8to., 21l 
" A splendid work — worth illustrating, and worthily illustrated." — Athenaum. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 

Translated by J. 8. LOCKHART. 

With Illuminated Titles, Coloured Borders, Vignettes, &c. 4to., £1 2 s - 

“ A more appropriately as well as beautifully embellished volume never was otic,? '■ 
to the world ." — Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. 

By BtV, H. H. HIX.MAN. 

Illustrated with Views of the Localities, Vignettes from A atique Statues. 
Vases, and Coloured Borders, &c. Crown cvo. 

This is an attempt to employ the treasures of ancient Art; — of Sculpture, Paintin? 
Gems, Coins, &c., in illustration of the beauties and in elucidation of the meaning 1 
the Classic Poets. 


JISOP’S FABLES, 

NEWLY TRANSLATED OR SELECTED FROM THE ORIGINAL 

By REV. THOMAS JAMES. 

Illustrated with 100 Original Designs by John Tenniee. Crown 8vo. 

The existing English Versions o( A? sop's Fables are dull, pointless, and vulgar. 
In consequence, an improved version from ancient sources has been made, with the 
design of rendering this most instructive and amusing of classic authors more popular, 
and more fitted for the perusal of the young. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

SAUNDERS’S GEOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE, 

CONTAINING , 

ATLASES: 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS; a series of Maps illustrating the geographical distribu- 
tion of Natural Phenomena. By Hkinhich Bkrghaus, LL.D., and A. K. 
Johnston, F.R.O.S., &o. Also, Arkowsmith's, the National, and other Atlases, 
relating to Modem, British, Comparative, Classical, and Biblical Geography, 

GLOBES: 

TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL, from 8 feet in diameter to 1 inch, in Plain 
and Elegant Frames. INFLATED GLOBES; RELIEF TERRESTRIAL 
GLOBE, CONCAVE CELESTIAL SPHERE, PLANISPHERES, Sc c. 

MAPS. 

TRAVELLING MAPS of Every Country; tho ORDNANCE MAPS; COUNTY 
MAPS; SCHOOL MAPS; ANCIENT MAPS; GEOLOGICAL, ZOOLOGI- 
CAL, BOTANICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, HYDROLOGICAL, and other 
PHYSICAL MAPS; DISSECTED MAPS, 4tc. 

RELIEF MAPS. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL MODELS. 

MONT BLANC; M. CENIS; SIMPLON; St. BERNARD; St. HELENA; 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE; ADEN: PANAMA; ISLE OF WIGHT, recom- 
mended by Dr. Mantell ; JERUSALEM; ATHENS; ROME, See. 

PANORAMAS, &c. 

WINDSOR CASTLE; BUENOS AYRES; THE RHINE; HONG KONG, See. 

GUIDE BOOKS, 

DEVONSHIRE; SOUTHAMPTON; NETLEY ABBEY; ISLE OF WIGHT; 
JERSEY; GUERNSEY, dec. 

LANGUAGES. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

LONDON ; 

TRELAWNEY Wm. SAUNDERS, 

Wholesale & Retail Mapseller, 

AGENT, BY APPOINTMENT, FOR THE SALE OF 
ORBNAHCE MAPS, 

AND FOR GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS IN GENERAL, 

No. 6 CHARING CROSS. 
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COorlt^ Eclating to 9rt. 

THE PHILOSOPHY AND ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. 

By SIR CHARLES BELL. 

Fourth Edition, with Engravings and Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo., 21s. 

“The artist, the writer of fiction, the dramatist, the man of taste, will receive the 
present work with gratitude, and peruse it with a lively and increasing interest and 
delight." — C hr tit tan Remembrancer. 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF THE 

HISTORY OF PAINTING:, THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 

From the Age of Constantine the Great to the Present Time. Translated by j 
a Lady ; and Edited, with Notes, by C. L. Eastlake, R. A. Post 8vo., 12s. 

--A ti ^ 1 

KUGLER’S. HANDBOOK OF THE 

HISTORY OF PAINTING: THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 

Translated by a Lady ; and Edited, with Notes, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart 

Post 8vo., 12s. 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF THE 

HISTORY OF PAINTING: THE SPANISH AND FRENCH 

SCHOOLS. 

Translated and Edited, with Notes, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Post 8vo. 

FRESCO DECORATIONS AND STUCCOES OF THE 
CHURCHES AND PALACES IN ITALY, 

During the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. With English Descriptions, 
by Louis Gruner. With Forty-five Plates, folio, Plain or Coloured. 

“ This work is exactly what we most required, reflecting the highest honour upon Mr. 
Gruner, and is likely to create a complete revolution in British decorative design." — 

Mr. Cbabbe's Lecture. 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

By Lord Lindsay. Three vols. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

“ The author treats largely of Byzantine art, of Lombard and Gothic architecture 
and sculpture, of the painting schools of Pisano and Giotto, followed up by the School 
of Siena, that of Florence, and Bologna. Sculpture and painting, north of the Alps, 
finish the work." — Literary Gazette. 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHRISTIAN ART OF THE 
XIth. CENTURY. 

By THE MONK THEOPHILUS. 

Translated with Explanatory Notes, useful to the Artist, Glass Painter^ 
Jeweller, Enameller, and Worker in Metals, and a notice of the practice of Oil 
Painting, previous to the time of the Van Eycks. By Robert Hendrie. 8vo. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA. 

Consisting of several Journeys made for the purpose of investigating the 
existing Etruscan Remains, and intended as a Guide to the Local Antiquities. 
By George Dennis. With Numerous Maps, Plates, &c. 2 Yols., 8vo. 

LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

Also, Nearly Ready for Publication, Post8vo., 

THE HAND-BOOK OF LONDON. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR STRANGERS VISITING THE 

METROPOLIS. 

By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 

This work, which is arranged alphabetically, will furnish extended notices of 


Remarkable Old Inns, Coffee Houses, 
and Taverns. 

Town Houses of the Old Nobility. 
Places of Public Entertainment. 

Old London Sights. 

Ancient Theatres. 

Ancient Crosses. 

The Hostels of Church Dignitaries. 


Privileged Places for Debtors. 

Old London Prisons. 

Places referred to by Old Writers. 
The Wards of London. 

The Churches. 

Residences of Remarkable Men. 
Streets Remarkable for some Event 
Burial Places of Eminent Individuals. 


&c., & c. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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BOULOGNE- SUR-MER. 

MERRIDEW’S 

BRITISH IIBR1RT & READING ROOM, 

38ooH, srattoncni, Sc JFantp Bcposiroro, 

58 RUE DE L’ECU, NEAR THE PORT. 

The Reading Boom is new and spacious, and supplied with the English and French 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers; also Irish, Scotch, and Indian Papers, 
Magazines, Reviews, &e. 

The London Morning Papers are Received on the Day of 

Publication. 

New Woeks of Fiction, Biography, History, Voyages and Travels, are added to the 
Library immediately on their publication. 

' l( 

The Visitors' Address Book is kept at the Library; also o Register of Houses asa 
Apartments to be Let: which may be inspected gratis. 

MURRAY’S HAND BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, GUIDES TO PARIS, 
BOULOGNE, &o. 

The Publications of the Religious Tract Society and other English Books at the 

Published Prices. -- - • - 

Depot for Farina’s Genuine Eau de Cologne. f 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

Genuine Old Hayanna Cigars and Tobacco, 

ALL SORTS OF 

TEA, COFFEE, STJGATt,/ 

Ur# ^WaUttra, l&um, &rracft, Uranbg, 
f^olIaitUs, Normals. $«. 

IMPORTED BY 

GEORGE KREBS, ZE1L D. 207, 

Opposite the Pott Office and Hotel de Rustic. 

Mr. Krebs is the Agent of the Rhenish, Dusseldorf, and General Steam 
Navigation Companies. The fullest information will be given respecting the 
Arrivals and Departures of the Steamers and other Conveyances in com- 
munication with them. 

Passengers and Goods Booked to any place on the Rhine, 

and to London. 

CUSTOM HOUSE AGENT IN LONDON, J. A. GODDARD, 

86 OLD JEWRY. 

B 
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Onb Volume, Royal 8vo., Cloth, Morocco, or Relievo. 

THE ILLUMINATED P.RAIER BOOK, 

WITH 

ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, INITIALS, & TITLES IN COLOURS & GOLD, 

AMD 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD MASTERS, 


Drawn by G. SCHARF, Jun., under the Superintendence of L. GRUNER. 


The Embellishments of the present Edition consist of — 


I. — Thru Hundrkd Ornamental Borders, Scrolls, Vignettes, Sc. ;and Seven Hundred Initials. 

II. — Eight Illuminated Titles. 

III. — Four Illustrations or the Ceremonies and Services or ime Cbuech. 

IV. — Forty Historical Enoravimgs, to illustrate the Gospels. 


CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM ...... Ano. da Fiesoli. 

ST. JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS Ovebbeck. 

CHRISTMAS DAY— THE NATIVITY Raphael. 

STONING OF ST. STEPHEN Raphael. 

ST. JOHN EVANGELIST Raphael. 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT Ano. da Fiesolb. 

ADORATION OF THE MAGI Raphael. 

INFANT JESUS IN THE TEMPLE Overbecr. 

CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND Poussin. 

MARY MAGDALEN Raphael. 

JUDAS RECEIVING THE MONEY Ano. da Fiesole. 

THE LAST SUPPER Raphael. 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE Overbbcx. 

GOOD FRIDAY— THE CRUCIFIXION Raphael. 

CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS . . . Raphael. 

THE ENTOMBMENT ... Raphael. 

EASTER DAY— THE RESURRECTION Raphael. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD . Overbeck. 

DAY OF PENTECOST Raphael. 

THE ASCENSION Raphael. 

MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES Raphael. 

THE WIDOW'S SON OF NAIN Qvebbeck. 

TRIBUTE MONEY Naexe. 

THE RAISING OF JAIRUS' DAUGHTER Ovebbeck. 

ST. ANDREW .... Raphael. 

ST. THOMAS'S INCREDULITY Raphael. 

ST. PAUL Raphael. 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL Raphael. 

PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE F»a Bartolomeo. 

ANNUNCIATION OF THE VIRGIN Raphael. 

ST. MARK Fra Bartolomeo. 

ST. PETER . . .......... Raphael. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW Raphael. 

ST. MATTHEW Raphasl. 

. ST. MICHAEL Raphael. 

ST. LUKE Overbbcx. 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE Raphael. 


“This gorgeous publication has at length reached completion, and is a magnificent 
specimen of the very perfection of artistical taste and skill. If we had not the substantial 
proof before our eyes, we could scarcely have believed that the common printing press 
could have thrown off impressions in which the nicest tints of shade and colour are pre- 
served with a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the life-engrossing, laborious productions 
of those good old transcribers in cloistered cells of the past." — Morning Post. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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LEES 

Polyglot 

Washing 

Books 

(To «ave Travellers 
the trouble of t rans- 
lating their Wash- 
ing Bills) 

FOR LADIES. 

Ditto 

FOR GENTLEMEN. 

English If French. 
English ,V Italian. 
English 4' German. 
English If Spanish. 
English 4 Portu- 
guese. 

1*. each. 


PASSPORTS 

Mounted upon a material not liable 
to be torn, and inserted in Morocco 
Cases, with Coronet, Arms, or 
Crest, and Name, stamped in gold, 
thereon. 


Ambassadors’ Signatures obtained 
to British Secretary of State’s 
Passports. 


Codriers, or Travelling Servants, 

can be obtained at 


PORTABLE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

APPARATUS, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
roa css. 

Foreign 

LETTER 

PAPER, 

Extra Large Size, 

VERY THIN, 

la. per Quire 
18s. per Rm. 


JOHN LEE’S GUIDE DEPOT, 

440, WEST STRAND, 

TWO DOORS WEST OP I.OWTHER ARCADE, 

Where an extensive Collection of Guides, Hand-Boors, Maps, Dictionaries in all 
Languages, and Interpreters useful for Travellers upon the Continent or elsewhere, and 
every information concerning Passports, can be obtained. 

MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS, rendered convenient Poceet-Booei by J. Lee’s limp 
Morocco binding, at 2s. additional charge. 

MOROCCO and RUSSIA PORTABLE ROLL-UT CASES, containing every essential 
for WaiTiNO. 

iffloore’s German interpreter, 

With the exact Pronunciation in English on a separate column, price Be. 


"TBTKLLT BROTHERS AND CO., PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, 135 FLEET STREET. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S LIST ok WORKS for TRAVELLERS 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, THE CHANNEL, 

ISLANDS AND ISLE OF MAN. Uy Sir George Head. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12,. 

DAT3S AND DISTANCES, 

Showing what may be done in a tour of 16 month* through various parts of Europe. 
Post 8vo, 8*. 6</. 

THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE; 

With an Account of the best Places of Resort for Invalids in England, the South of 
Europe, the Colonies, Ac. By Sir Jamks Clark, Bart., M.D. Post bvo. Ids. 6 d. 

CIIILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE; 

With Sixty Vignettes, illustrative of Lord Byron’s Travels in Spain, Portugal. Italy, 
Holland. Ac., by eminent Artists, from sketches made on the spot, expressly to 
illustrate the Poem. 8vo, 21*. 

LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE; 

With his Letters, Journals, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art, duringhis Tours 
in l'rance, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Germany, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. By Allan Cunningham, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. bvo, 42*. 


PKANCE, THE PYHESOXES, AND SPAIN. 

A RIDE ON HORSEBACK through FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND to FLORENCE; described in a Series of Letters. By a Lady. 2 vol3. 
post 8vo, 18*. 

AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR in NORMANDY; 

With some R< marks on Norman Architecture. By the late II. G. Knight, Esq. 
Post 8vo, 9*. t>d. • 

THE FIELD SPORTS OF FRANCE; 

Being a Practical View of HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISniNG on THE 
CONTINENT. By Roderick O’Connor, Esq. With Woodcuts. Fcap 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

THREE MONTHS’ PEDESTRIAN WANDERINGS IN THE PYRE- 
NEES, amidst the wildest scenes of the FRENCH and SPANISH MOUNTAINS. 
By T. Clifton Paris, Esq., B.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10*. 6ii. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA, 

Described from Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. By the Earl of 
Carnarvon. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21*. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; ok, THE JOURNALS, ADVENTURES, AND 

IMPRISONMENTS of an ENGLISHMAN in an ATTEMPT to CIRCULATE 
the SCRIPTURES in the PENINSULA. By George Borrow, Esq PostSvo, <;*. 

TRAVELS IN WESTERN BARBARY: with Adventures amidst its 

WILD TRIBES and SAVAGE ANIMALS. By John H. Drummond Hay, Esq. 
Post 8vo, 2*. 6d. 


GERMANY AW D SWITZERLAND, 

BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 

By An Old Man. 16mo, 5*. 

HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA; with Social, Political, and 

Economical Remarks on their Condition. By John Paget, Esq. Woodcuts and 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 30*. 

AUSTRIA : being a narrative of Travels, with Remarks on the Social 
and Political Condition of tiiat Country. By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 2 vols 
8vo, 24*. 

AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, NORTHERN TYROL, and BAVARIA. 

By John Barrow, Esq. Post 8vo, 10*. fid. 

May to December, 1847. 
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MR. MURRAY S LIST OF WORKS FOR TRAVKLLERS. 


ITALY. 

LETTERS FROM THE B YEW ATS OF ITALY. 

By Mrs. Henry Stistkd. I’lutes. 8vo, 18a. 

FRESCO DECORATIONS AND STUCCOES of the CHURCHES 

and PALACES IN ITALY, during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. With 
English Descriptions, by Louis Uhcnkr. Forty-five Plates. Folio. 



CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA, 

Described from Two Journeys made for the purpose of investigating the existing 
remains of Etruscan Civilization. By George Dennis. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. 

LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 

By a Lady, 8vo, 2*. fid. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS of the RUSSIANS, 

Described from a Twelvemonth’s Residence. Rv Rev. R. L. Venables. Post 
8vo, 9*. thi. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS, 

Geologically Illustrated. By Sir Roderick Murchison, G.C.S. With Maps, 
Sections, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 

NORWAY and her LAPLANDERS ; 

With a few Hints to the Salmon Fisher in Norway. By John Milford, Esq. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 


MSBIT£RRAN£AN AND THE EAST. 

A YACHT VOYAGE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

By the Marchioness of Westminster, l'lates. 2 vols. post 8vo, 28*. 

A SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, and the 

1HOREA. By Edward Giffard, Esq. Plates. Post 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS IN CRETE. 

By ItoBKRT Pashley, A M. Maps and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 21. 2s. 

A CLASSICAL TOUR in ATTICA, and RESIDENCE in ATHENS. 

By Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.l). Maps and Plates. 8vo, 12*. Also 
FAC-SIMILES of the ANCIENT WHITINGS on the WALLS of POMPEII. 
8vo, 2». fid. 

EXCURSION in ASIA MINOR, including a Visit to several unknown 
and undescribcd Cities. Plates, imp 8vo, 28s. Also, DISCOVERIES in ANCIENT 
L YCIA ; being a Second Excursion in Asia Minor. By Sir Charles Fellows. 
Elates. Imp. 8vo, 21. 2s. 


RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARMENIA; with 

some Account of their Antiquities and Geology. By W. I. Hamilton, M.P. Map 
and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 38*. 

TRAVELS in EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, and the HOLY LAND. 

Uy Captains Irby and Mangles. Post8vo, 2s. (id. 


ARABIA PETRiEA, MOUNT SINAI, and the EXCAVATED CITY 

of PETRA. Ry M. Leon dr Laborde. Plates. 8vo, 18*. 

CAIRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS. By John G. Kinnear. Post 8vo, 

ys. 6 el. 
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